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CHAPTER—I 


INTRODUCTION 


Constitution of the two Wage Boards 

1.1 For the purpose of fixing or revising rates of 
wages in respect of Working Journalists, the Central 
Government is vested with powers under Section 9 
of the Working Journalists (Conditions of Service) 
and Miscellaneous Provisions Act, 1955 hereinafter 
for short called ‘the Act’ to constitute a Wage Board 
which shall consist of :— 

(a) two prsons representing employers in re¬ 
lation to newspaper establishments; 


The Second change was when Shri L. Meenakshi- 
sundaram. Member representing Employees in the 
Wage Board for Working Journalists died in Decem¬ 
ber 1986; Shri Arun Bagcni, of Anand Bazar Patrika 
was appointed by the Central Government in place of 
Shri L. Meenakshisundaram vide Government of 
India Notification dated 27 January 1987. Since then, 
the position of the Membership of the two Wage 
Boards has been as under :— * 


(b) two persons representing working journalists; 

(jc) three independent persons, one of whom 
shall be a person who is or has been a 
Judge of a High Court or the Supreme 
Court and who shall be appointed by that 
Government as the Chairman thereof. 

1.2 Similajrly, constitution of Wage Board for 
purpose of Wage fixation or revision in respect of 
non-journalist newspaper employees is covered under 
Section 13-C of the Act. 

1.3 The Central Government constituted under 
Section 9 of the Act a Wage Board for fixing and re¬ 
vising the rates of wages in respect of Working Jour¬ 
nalists vide notification S.O. 527(E) and S.O 630(E) 
dated the 17th July and 26th August 1985 respec- 
fively. Similar Wage Board was constituted under 
Section 13-C of the Act in respect of Non-Journalist 
Newspaper Employees vide Government of India 
Ministry of Labour Notification S.O. 528(E) and S.o! 
631(E) dated the 17th July and 26 August 1985 res¬ 
pectively. The Wage Board for Working Journalists 
is composed of a Chairman, 2 independent persons, 
2 persons representing employers in relation to news¬ 
paper establishments and two persons representing 
working journalists. As regards the non-journalist 
newspaper employees, the composition followed the 
same pattern except that the two employee members 
represented the non-journalist newspaper employees 
Copies of the Government notifications in this regard 
are at Annexure I to IV. 


Wage Board for Working Journalists 

t- Shri U.N. Bhachawat, retired judge of the Chairman 
Madhya Pradesh High Court. 


2. Shri Dilsukh Ram, retirned Secretary 
(Labour), Government of Andhra Pradesh. 

3. Shri M.V. Desai, retired Secretary Press 
Commission, Government of India. 

4. Shri Basudev Ray, Statesman, Calcutta. 


Independent 

Independent 

Member. 

Representing 

Employers 

Representing 

Employers 


5. Shri P.T. Shah, Saurashtra Samachar, 

Bhavnagar. 

6. Shri Arun Bagchi, Anand Bazar Patrika, Representing 

Calcutta. Employees. 

7. Shri S.V. Jayasheela Rao, Vice President, Representing 
Indian Federation of Working Journalists, Employees 
Bangalore. 

Wage Board for Non-Journalist Nev, spaper Employees. 

1. Shri U.N. Bachawat, retired judge of the Chairman 
Madhya Pradesh High Court. 

2. Shri Dilsukh Ram, retired Secretary Independent 
(Labour), Government of Andhra Pradesh 

3. Shri M.V. Desai, retired Secretary Press Independent 
Commission, Government of India. Member. 


Changes in the Composition of the Wage Boards 

1.4 The composition of the Wage Boards under¬ 
went changes twice after the initial notifications. The 
first change was in respect of independent member 
Shri R. K. A. Subrahmanya, who resigned his mem¬ 
bership which was accepted by the Central Govern¬ 
ment w.e,f. 28 August 1986. The Central Govern¬ 
ment appointed Shri M. V. Desai, in the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Shri R. K. A. Subrah¬ 
manya vide Govt, of India Notification dated 11 Sep¬ 
tember 1986. 


4. Smt. Saroj Goenka, Indian Express 
Madras. 


Representing 

Employees. 


5. Shri Kran Rati Lai Shetb, Janmabhoomi, 
Bhavan, Bombay. 


Representing 

Employers . 


6. Shri S.Y. Kolhatkar, President, All India Representing 
Newspaper Employees Federation, 6, Employees. 
Tanibai Niwas, Wadala, Bombay-31. 

7. Shri M.K. Ramamurthi, Advocate, Vice- Representing 
President, All India Newspaper Employees Employees. 
Federation, New Delh. 
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Interim Relief 

1.5 As may be seen from the dates of notifications, 
the composition of the two Wage Boards was comp¬ 
lete only by end of August 1985. The Boards held 
their first meeting on 30 September—1 October, 
1985. At this meeting the Boards came to certain 
conclusions about the procedure which they should 
adopt for regulating their work under Section 11 of 
the Act. The urgent task which the Boards had to 
consider on a priority basis was the demand of emp¬ 
loyees for grant of interim relief. There were series 
of meetings of the Wage Boards between September 
1985 and April 1986, for the purpose. After examin¬ 
ing all relevant questions relating to the demand for 
interim relief, the Wage Boards submitted their re¬ 
commendations to the Central Government on April 
30, 1986. 

The Boards had recommended interim relief at the 
rate of 7.5 per cent of basic wages subject to a mini¬ 
mum of Rs. 451- P- m - The Government did not accept 
it and revised the quantum of interim relief at the 
rate of 15 per cent of the basic wages subject to a 
minimum of Rs. 901- to be paid w.e.f. June 1, 1986. 

1.6 The Boards had to start their work under 
several constraints which, interalia, included lack of 
proper office accommodation for the Boards Office, 
inadequate staff, etc. For about a year, there was 
no Secretary at all and the Economic Adviser was 
not also in position for 8 months from the date when 
Chairman took charge. When the previous Econo¬ 
mic Adviser was transferred in February 1987, the 
present Economic Adviser could be available only in 
June 1987. 

Questionnaire 

1.7 Soon after the Boards submitted their recom¬ 
mendations on interim relief, they began detailed 
consideration to the contents of the questionnaire to 
be issued as the first process to start their investiga¬ 
tion. An exhaustive questionnaire was got ready by 
the Boards for issue by end of July 1986. The ques¬ 
tionnaire, which was common for working journalists 
as well as non-journalist newspaper employees, was 
designed to elicit, interalia, general information re¬ 
lating to the infrastructure, cost of production, finan¬ 
cial position, profit and loss accounts, employment, 
wage policy structure, training and promotion, trade 
unions, modernisation, part-time correspondents, etc. 
There was also a separate section in the questionnaire 
in which specific information was called for from the 
News Agencies. For the sake of convenience certain 
guidelines were also annexed to the main question¬ 
naire with a view to facilitating the understanding of 
certain definitions used in the Palekar Trbunal Award 
as well as in the questionnaire on matters relating 
to classification, grouping of employees. Copies of 
the questionnaire were sent to the Directorates of In¬ 
formation of the various State Govemments|Union 
Territories requesting them to have the copies distri¬ 
buted through their Information Officers at district 
levels to the newspaper establishments and other 
interests concerned with the newspaper industry in¬ 
cluding trade unions. Copies of the questionnaire 
were also sent to employers organisations of the news¬ 


paper industry requesting them to send them to thei 
member newspaper establishments for submittinj 
replies. Copies were also sent to All-India Organisa 
tions of employees as well as State level organisation: 
for eliciting their replies to the questionnaire. Ii 
addition, copies were also sent to some emineni 
persons, some High Court Judges, Members of Parlia 
ment, University Professors, etc. 

In addition, a public notice under Section 10 ol 
the Act was also published in the prominent English 
and other Language newspapers all over the country 
in which the issue of the questionnaire by the Boards 
as well as its availability with various sources was 
brought to the attention informing the interested 
persons to submit their replies'comments on the 
various points raised in the questionnaire so as to 
reach in the Wage Boards office by a specified date. 
This date (15th October, 86) was extended from time 
to time at the request of the all-India Organisations 
of Employers and Employees as well as others con¬ 
cerned with the newspaper industry. A public notice 
issued subsequently also indicated that the interested 
parties might, if they so desired, intimate the office 
if they would like to have opportunity of being heard 
orally in support of their contention as a measure for 
supplementing the written representations. 

Position of Response 

1.8 Finally the Boards took stock of the position 
of response to the questionnaire at their meeting held 
in Bangalore on January 7-8, 1987. At this meeting 
the Boards, while deciding to issue a small supple¬ 
mentary questionnaire seeking additional information 
on certain matters also decided that the time limit for 
submission of replies by the various parties should 
be extended up to end of January 1987 which includ¬ 
ed time for submitting the information on the supple¬ 
mentary questionnaire as well. It inust however be 
mentioned at this stage that the state of response to 
the questionnaire issued by the Boards as early as 
July 1986 was not very encouraging even by end of 
January 1987. It was only by beginning of Feb¬ 
ruary 1987, major all-India organisations of emp¬ 
loyees and employers and ethers began sending their 
representation memorandum, etc. A list of news¬ 
paper establishments, employees and employers orga¬ 
nisations and other individuals who had replied to 
the questionnaire is at Appendix 1. The Boards also 
considered at this meeting a programme of oral hear¬ 
ing. 

Oral Hearings 

1.9 The Boards decided to commence their oral 
bearing during the first week of March 1987. For 
purposes of oral headings, the country was divided 
zones as under :— 

(i) Western Zone covering Goa, Daman and 
Diu, Maharashtra, Gujarat, Dadra and 
Nagar Haveli. 

(ii) Northern Zone covering Himachal Pradesh, 

Punjab, Haryana, Rajasthan, Madhya Pra¬ 
desh, Jammu and Kashmir, Uttar Pradesh, 
Chandigarh and Delhi. 
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(iii) Eastern Zone covering Assam, Meghalaya, 

Tripura, Nagaland, Manipur, West Bengal, 
Bihar, Orissa, Arunachal Pradesh Sikkim 
and Mizoram ; and 

(iv) Southern Zone covering Andhra Pradesh, 

Kerala, Karnataka, Tamil Nadu, Pondi¬ 
cherry, Andaman and Nicobar Islands and 
Lakshadweep. 

1.10 A public notice was also published in promi¬ 
nent English and Language newspapers all over the 
country indicating the date, time and place of oral 
hearing, the geographical area covert by such oral 
hearings, etc. so that the interested parties could ap¬ 
pear, if they so desired, before the Wage Boards for 
making representaticnsjsubmissions on the questions 
concerning the task of the Wage Boards. 

1.11 The Boards decided on principle that they 
would be visiting, in the first instance, 4 metropolitan 
cities, namely, Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras the 
four principal cities covered by the respective zones 
mentioned above. Accordingly the oral hearings of 
the two Wage Boards commenced at Bombay on 
March 2, 1987. This was followed by oral hearings 
in Madras on 1-4 April, in Calcutta on May 26-29 
and series of joint sittings for the purpose of oral 
hearings commencing at Delhi from June 1987 and 
ending in March 1988. It may however, be stated 
that even though the oral hearings commenced In 
March 1987 and it was open to all India Organisa¬ 
tions of Employees anl Employers to make appear¬ 
ance before the Wage Boards, the hearings in respect 
of All-India Organisations of Employees could com¬ 
mence only from August 1987. The period from Feb¬ 
ruary, 1987 to March 1988 i.e. (when the last oral 
hearing took place) witnessed hectic activity all thr¬ 
ough. Large volumes of documents running into seve¬ 
ral thousand pages were submitted by the interested 
parties representing employees, employers and others 
concerned with wage fixation wage revision in the news 
paper industry before the Wage Boards. In fact, in 
the words of the learned counsel appearing on be¬ 
half of employees, the bulk of the material placed be 
fore our Wage Boards is much more than the total 
material placed before all the predecessor Wage 
Boards. The parties were often represented by advo¬ 
cates supplemented by appearance sometimes of ex¬ 
perts from different fields of concern to the task of 
the Wage Boards. In the course of oral hearings, sev¬ 
eral prominent advocates addressed the Boards on 
many vital issues as the jurisdiction of the Wage 
Board and its scope, the classification of newspaper 
establishments, wage fixation on region-cum-industry 
basis and a host of other important topics. The 
Boards also had the advantage of the evidence ten¬ 
dered by some of the experts in the field of safety 
and health. The Registrar of Newspapers for India 
also appeared before the Boards and answered seve¬ 
ral queries concerning the newspaper industry. A list 
of persons who appeared before the Wage Boards 
during the period of the oral hearings from March 
1987 to March 1988 in various Centres is at Appen¬ 
dix 2. 


Tentative Proposals 

I. 12 After taking into account the material plac¬ 
ed by the employers and employees organisations and 
others on various questions concerning the task of 
Wage Boards, the Boards prepared a set of tentative 
proposals, inter-alia dealing with classification of 
newspapers, definitions, grouping of employees, remu¬ 
neration, dearness allowance, other allowances, fit¬ 
ment rules, date of operation, etc. These proposals 
contained specific scales of pay and other important 
details concerning the Wage fixation. The Wage 
Boards at their meeting held on August 22-23 and 29, 
1988, finalised the tentative proposals and sent the 
same to the Ministry of Labour' requesting them to 
have the notifications of the Boards containing the 
tentative proposals published in the Gazette of India, 
Extraordinary. In the notification, it was also indica¬ 
ted that the interested parties might submit their 
comments on the proposals latest by 17th October, 

1988. This date v'as however, extended subsequently 
to November 28, 1988 by a decision of the Boards 
taken at their meeting on November 18, 1988. All 
possible action to give wide publicity to the tentative 
proposals was taken by the Boards which in¬ 
cluded publication of the entire tentative proposals in 
Prominent English and Language Papers in almost all 
Cities|State Capitals!Towns all over the country. In 
response, there wei'e requests for opportunity for oral 
hearings from many employers, and their organisa¬ 
tions and others. 

Oral Hearings on Tentative Proposals 

II. 13 After reviewing the response to the Tentative 
Proposals and also taking into account a Writ Petition 
filed by the Bennet Coleman and Co. in the Supreme 
Court (which was, however, dismissed), asking for an 
opportunity for oral submission before the Wage 
Boards on the question of capacity of the industry 
to pay etc., the Boards decided to give an opportu¬ 
nity to those who had asked for the same for making 
oral submission. The Boards devoted 9 days from 
11th January to 19th January for hearing the vari¬ 
ous parties wanting to make oral submissions to the 
Boards. Thus the exercise of oral hearing on the Ten¬ 
tative Proposals was completed on 19th January, 

1989. A list of persons representing employers and 
employees who made oral submission on the tentative 
proposals is at Appendix 3. 

Meetings of the Wage Boards 

1.14 If may also be mentioned that the Wage Boa¬ 
rds had to devote considerable time by holding meet¬ 
ings at periodic intervals to go into various issues con¬ 
nected with the tasks assigned to them under the 
Act. The normal practice was to hold joint sittings of 
the two Wage Boards where the issue were common 
and hold meetings of the individual Boards whenever 
decision were to be taken on matters of concern to 
the respective Wase Boards. (Please see Appendix 4 
for details of number of meetings, date(s) and nature 
of such meetings held). The fact that the two Wage 
Boards have held as many as 57 sittings covering a 
total number of 162 days during the entire period of 
their existence would indicate the time that the 
Boards had to spend on the various subjects discussed 
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by them before making their recommendations to the 
Government in this report. Excepting the Chairman, 
the Members of both the Boards are non-official mem¬ 
bers who, in the midst of their busy schedules of 
engagements had to find time for attending the meet¬ 
ings which .ntailed sitting for long hours and often 
on holidays also. A statement indicating the place, 
date and the position about presence or absence at 
such meetings by members of both the Wage Boards 
is at Appendix 5. 


Submission of Recommendations to the Central 
Government 

1.15 The draft report was discussed at the meet¬ 
ing of the Board held on May 10-12, 1989. The 

final report after, discussion at the meetings held on 
May 25-26, 1989, was adopted by the Boards and 
signed by the members of the two Wage Boards or 
May 26, 1989 for submission to the Government. 



CHAPTER II 


LEGAL ISSUES 


2.1 At the time of submissions before the Wage 
Boards, both written and oral, a number of legal iss¬ 
ues have been raised on behalf of employers and em¬ 
ployees. Some of these are basic ones which relates 
to jurisdiction of the Wage Boards and its scope; 
character of the functions of the wage boards, manner 
and criterion for classification, ascertainment of gross 
profit fob the purpose of assessing paying capacity etc. 

2.2 On many of these issues certain luminaries in 
the profession of law have appeared before the Wage 
Boards both on behalf of the employers as well as 
employees and have canvassed their view point with 
great ability. It is. therefore, thought fit and proper, 
■ n order to do full justice to these issues, that the 
decisions of the wage boards on the basic legal issues 
be incorporated as a separate chapter. 

2.3 These issues are proposed to be discussed in 
the following sections: — 

1. Classification & clubbing of Newspaper Es¬ 
tablishments. 

2. Manner of ascertaining “gross profit”. 

1. Jurisdiction of the Wage Boards : 

(a) to recommend new allowances. 

(b) to suo rooto replace existing dearness 
allowance formula. 

4. Eligibility for classification as Working 
Journalist : 

fa) Katibs. 

fb) Advertisement Proof Reader. 

5. Earning capacity is an essential ingredient 
in assessing paying capacity. 


SECTION 1 

CLASSIFICATION & CLUBBING OF 
NEWSPAPER ESTABLISHMENTS 

2.4 The question of classification involves the 
following two broad legal issues :— 

(i) Whe'her wages should be determined at 
national level on the basis of gross reve¬ 
nue. as is being done at present or should 
fixation of wages be region-wise by distri¬ 
buting establishments into different re¬ 
gions and then classifying them size-wise? 

(ii) Whether two or more newspaper establish¬ 
ments can be clubbed together for classi¬ 
fication" 


2.5 Before we proceed to dwell upon the issues 
we consider it advisable to wivj in short as to how 
the earlier wage fixing authorities for the News¬ 
paper Industry dealt with the question. It is not 
disputed that gross revenue was adopted as the 
basis by all the authorities, but the question of 
grouping of establishments was dealt with differ¬ 
ently. In order Divatia Wage Board was the first. 

2.6 The Divatia Wage Board which was consti¬ 
tuted under the Working Journalists and other 
Newspaper Employees (Conditions of Services) and 
Miscellaneous Previsions Act, 1955 (Hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Act), classified the newspaper esta¬ 
blishments which were publishing more than one 
newspaper from one centre; which were publishing 
the same newspaper from more than one centre 
and which were publishing more than one news¬ 
paper from more than one centre as :— 

(i) “a group, if it publishes more than one 
newspaper from one centre; 

Hi) a multiple unit, if it publishes the same 
newspaper from more than one centre; 

(iu) a chain, if it publishes more than one 
newspaper from more than one centre.” 

2.7 The above classification with reference to 
number of papers and centres has been adopted by 
all the subsequent wage fixing authorities and also 
by us. 

GROUPING 

(i) Divatia Wage Board: classified ‘groups’, 
‘Multiple Units’ and ‘Chains’ on the basis 
of total gross revenue of all the consti¬ 
tuent units. 

(ii) Bhandarkar Committee: treated each cons¬ 
tituent unit on a separate basis. In case 
of ‘Multiple Units’, all constituent units 
were to bear the classification of the larg¬ 
est of the units, provided that no such 
unit was to be placed more than two 
classes above the class in which it would 
fall on the basis of its own revenue. Units 
forming part of ‘Groups’ were to be classi¬ 
fied on the basis of their own revenue 
except that weaker units falling in three 
lower classes D, E and F when grouped 
with higher 1 classes A. B and C were to 
be promoted by one class. Newspapers for¬ 
ming part of a chain were to he classi-c 
fled on the basis of their own gross reve¬ 
nue. 

(iii) Shmde Wage Boards: linked gross reve¬ 
nue with each individual newspaper rather 
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than newspaper establishments. They how¬ 
ever, placed all constituent units of a 
‘multiple Unit’ in the highest of class in 
which they would fall if taken separately. 
Weaker units, of course, were not placed 
more than two classes above the class in 
which they would fall on the basis of their 
own revenue. In case of ‘Groups’, weaker 
units were to be given a weightage of two 
classes, if the stronger units fell in class I, 
II or III and one class if stronger unit fell 
in class IV, V or VI. In case of ‘Chains’, 
newspapers were to be classified on the 
basis of their own individual revenue. 

(iv) Palekar Tribunal: According to this Tri¬ 
bunal, newspaper establishment was a self- 
contained unit producing. and selling news¬ 
papers it produced. If units, apparently sep¬ 
arate, had functional integrality or cons¬ 
tituted a composite whole," they were tre¬ 
ated as one newspaper establishment. 
Functionally and administratively, integr¬ 
ated ‘Multiple Units’ were to be treated as 
one newspaper establishment. In case of 
a ‘Group’, production of newspaper was 
so functionally integrated that it would be 
absurd , to regard individual newspaper as 
separate or independent unit. Coming to 
‘Chains', Palekar observed that, if all the 
newspapers were produced on an integr¬ 
ated and inter-dependent basis, the news¬ 
paper establishment was one, though pub¬ 
lications were issued from different centres. 

2.8 We now proceed to deal with the above issue 
ad Seriatim. 


Issue No. I 

2.9 The resume of the submissionslargurr.ents 
giving rise to this issue is given herein below. 

2.10 It is a common ground that for fixing the 
wage structure in the newspaper industry classi¬ 
fication is a must. The onlv dispute is about the 
modality for classification. On behalf of the emp¬ 
loyees it has been .submitted that the criterion for 
classifying the establishments on the ba.is of gross 
for- elassifving the establishments on the basis of' 
revenue which is in.vouge since the inception of the 
institution of wage board should be continued 
whereas the validity of the existing criterion for 
classification on the basis of ‘gross revenue’ has 
been seriously , challenged on behalf of the emp¬ 
loyers. Sines a change is being sought on behalf of 
the employers we consider it advisable to dwell upon 
the submissions^argurnents made on behalf of the 
employers first. 

2.11 It has been argued that rtgl'>n-cum-industry 
is the judically recognised principle and that is 
what has been incorporated in section 10(4) of the 
Act also. Therefore, it is mandatory to follow this 
principle. In elaboration of this it has been sub¬ 


mitted that the following two factors warant bring¬ 
ing into play the region-cum-industry principle :— 

(i) Regional characteristics of the industry, 
specially the advertisement potential which 
differs from region to region being related 
to the extent of industrial development of 
different regions. 

(ii) Region to region difference in standard! 
cost of living and the cost of production 
particularly thj difference in the cost o* 
transportation of newsprint. 

2.12 It was urged that the region-wise differences 
are of great significance. If the wages are not fixed 
region-wise and are fixed at national level, the uni* 
formity in wage scales, irrespective of differences in 
conditions in the various regions is "bound to create 
anamolies which are detrimental both to the emp¬ 
loyers and employees. The newspaper establishments 
located in a region where favourable conditions pre¬ 
vail would be better off than in the rest of the re¬ 
gions where such favourable conditions do not exist. 
In regions where consumer prices are lower, labour 
would be better oft than in the rest of the regions 
where such conditions do not occur. 

2.13 It was also urged that there is a growing 
demand for grant of increased autonomy to Stales 
and decentralisation of power; that we are in an 
age where it is being seriously thought of giving 
wide powers to Gram Panchayats because the regional 
problems can be better solved at a regional level. 
The newspaper industry' is no exception to regional 
problems and regional characteristics. 

2.14 It was urged that in the employers submis¬ 
sion, region-cum-industry principle can be worked 
out thus : First, there should be a region-wise dis¬ 
tribution of all the newspaper establishments and 
then the establishments in the respective regions so 
formed should be classified size-wise. For size-wise 
classification in view of the fast increases in the 
cost of inputs particularly of newsprint the existing 
barometer of gross revenue should be replaced by 
(a) Value added concept or (b) Gross revenue net 
of newsprint cost i.e. after deducting the cost, of 
newsprint or (c) Indexation of price of newsprint. 

2.15 It was further urged that the existing cri¬ 
terion of gross revenue is unjust. Because of the 
heavy and rapid increase in the newsprint cost the 
gross revenue increases without a corresponding 
increase in the gross profit a,id the newspaper 
establishments have to bear the penalty of beimr 
classified hi a higher class. 

.2.16 In support of the arguments attention was 
invited to certain portions of the report of the 
First Press Commission headed by the Justice G. S. 
Raiadhayaksha, which was appointed in 1952 ; the 
Fair Wage Committee report and host nf Supreme 
Court authorities.. We shall dwell upon these at an 
appropriate stage hereinafter. 

2.17 On behalf of the employees if has been 
urged that the central figure in trie matter of fixa- 
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tion of rates of wages is the working class. Since 
tne coming into force of the Act the wages in the 
newspaper industry are bemg fixed at national level, 
there is no justiiiaole ground for deviating irom that 
particularly when the workers have no grievance, 
the newspapers as has been held by the previous 
wage fixing authorities do not have a regional charac¬ 
ter. Ihc newspaper industry being different from other 
industries cannot be compared with oilier industries. 
The case law relating to the newspaper industry is 
contained in the Express Newspaper (A.I.R. 1958 
S.C. 578) and it has upheld the fixation of the rate a 
of wages at national level on the basis of 'gross 
revenue’. This holding of the Supreme Court has 
to be treated as the last word on the question. 

2.18 The criterion of gross revenue should also 
not be modified or revised, lhe increase m the 
input cost does not make uiis criterion defective in 
as much as with increase in the input cost the 
employers do make an increase in the sale priee of 
the newspaper as well as in the advertisement tariff 
and this increase, as the figure would indicate, is 
much more than what is required to set oil the 


unity and solidarity should itself act in a manper 
which helps to promote these. Example is better 
than precept. 

2.21 The main raw-material tor a newspaper which 
has-ail essential bearing on its credibility is news and 
views that it gives. The news and views that a 
newspaper gives are meant for consumption of people 
all over the country. With improved technology, in¬ 
creased ano better communication and transport faci¬ 
lities, the world indeed has become a small place. 
Events and happenings in one part oi the country 
do have their repercussions in every other part ot 
the country. It any event, it is necessary in the 
world oi today for every one in the country to under¬ 
stand and appreciate as to what is happening not 
only in the country but also in other parts ot tne 
world in every sphere, to serve the interest of oui 
own people. As we have already, said newspaper 
being an important media, wherever it is 
located in the country, has an object and pers¬ 
pective to collect news and views from every part 
of the country of course priority and greater 
emphasis would be to the news & views of 


increase in the input cost. It lias also been urged 
that the Supreme Court authorities cited on behalf 
of the employers do not advance tne submissions and 
arguments raised on behalf of the employers, These 
authorities except the Express Newspaper (.supra) do 
not relate to a newspaper industry and as such are 
distinguishable. The interpretation of section 10(4) 
of the Act made on behalf of the employers is also 
not worthy of acceptance. This section only gives 
a guideline and in that process it is said that the 
wage fixing authorities should bear in mind while 
fixing the rates of wages, the regional conditions. 
The section cannot be interpreted to mean a man¬ 
date for focing the wages on regional basis. In 
short, on behalf of the employees all the submissions 
hnd arguments on behalf of the employers have been 
combated and refuted. 

2.19 To answer the issue at the outset it lias to be 
examined whether the newspaper industry has a 
regional character or national character. 

2.20 It cannot be gainsaid that press plavs and is 
expected to play a vital role in the life of a nation 
with a democratic set up. A newspaper is a daily 
diary of the culture of a nation. National integra¬ 
tion, unity and solidarity are the fundamental needs 
of the day. To achieve and maintain the same, 
Press has not merely to play an impoitant role but 
has a very special responsibility as well. It is the 
duty of the press to act as a social lubricant to arouse 
popular consciousness and must proceed to discharge 
its duty with the national object, an object of render¬ 
ing true service to the people of the nation as a 
whole. There are various obstacles which have to 
be taken care of in the object of commenting national 
unity, bringing about national integration “and soli¬ 
darity. One of them is the wide divergence in the 
economic sphee which includes disparity in wa»es 
The disparity in this sphere, it cannot be gain-said’ 
is an obstacle and promotes regional feeling rather 
than curbing it. Thus, the newspaper industry which is 
expected to serve the cause of national integration. 


* * C- " v iiv rr Jd iUVaitU. .TUI 

ther, because of the improved transport and commu¬ 
nication facilities, the mobility of the people in the 
country has decidedly increased. People are moving 
fast from one part of the country to the other for 
business, avocation, profession or service. A person 
so moving or a person who has shifted from his 
original place to other, as is but natural, is always 
anxious to, know the news and views about the place 
or province wherefrom he has shifted and for this 
undisputediy the only media is the newspaper pub¬ 
lished from that place or region and thus the news¬ 
paper irrespective of the place or region from wtieie 
they are published have a market all over the coun¬ 
try—of course the quantum of sale outside the reg.on 
of establishment’s location may comparatively be Jess, 
further the popuiari.y or demand of a newspaper 
does not depend upon the place of its publication 
it has to be appreciated that the importance the 
newspaper media may enjoy will largely and neces¬ 
sarily depend upon the credibility and acceptability 
of news and views presented in it. So long as the 
newspaper enjoys credibility and the confidence of 
tne readers, its demand wilj go on increasing. • In 
this respect we would like to quote a passage from 
riie article by Masahiro Khiara entitled “Where are 
Chinese Newspaper Heading”, which is as under 

Each year after 1980 when newspaper subs- 
oription rates were increased, about 50 
insk member newspapers had improved 
the editorial contents of their pages. The 
rush of improvements in editorial contents 
was mainly due to the fact that the strate- 
gj of increasing circulation by improving 
quality had become established among 

newspaper companies,...,_” 

(Source : Language Press Bulletin, Bom¬ 
bay, May I, 1987). 

2.2z. The quality of editorial content of a news- 
paper would depend upon the talent it employs and 
IS Z , I10t restncted to any particular place or 
region. Talents arc not the monopoly of particular 
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region or place. In this view of the matter the 
auuxet tor me purchase of raw material, which 
mouiues news and views also, anti the market for 
saic or newspapers are not iimiiea to a region of 
its publication only. Thus it can unhesitatingly be 
sa,a mat tne newspaper industry and for that matter 
a newspaper has national character and not a 
icgiouai cnaracter, 

2.2 j it was submitted that advertisement revenue 
is an important source of revenue to a newspaper 
cs,auiisiiiucnt; mat ute advertisement revenue oi 
me newspaper esiaousmuents would depend upon 
me ex*em ut uidustual development ot the res- 
pv.uve ieg>ons wnere tne newspaper estabusnmeats 
<ue tocaicu and, tnerciore, ciassmcauon on the basis 
or region suouid oe prererred. it appears reason- 
aoie uiat the extent oi tne local commercial advertise¬ 
ment would vary from region to region depending 
uyoii me extent of me mausinai development of die 
respective regions. But the inadequacy of local 
commercial advertisement would be compensated 
by advertisement irom outside the legions. Manu- 
racturers ot goods outside the region on account 
ot tne non-availability of locally manufactured goods 
m tnese under-deveioped areas in order to create a 
inarxet or tneir goods would advertise their goods 
in me local newspaper in these regions. 

2.24- in me above backdrop of the character of 
tue fNcwspaper industry we proce d to e xamine, the 
intention of me legislature r , the question as 
reutcisd in the ‘Act'. 

2.25 It is a trite k.«v that a question arising under 
a particular law, has to be decided with reference 
to me intention of the legislature. A statute is an 
edict of me tegisiatuie ana the conventional way of 
interpreting or construing a statute is to seek the 
mien non oi its maker. The object of interpreting 
a statute is to ascertain the intentioq of the legis¬ 
lature enacting it |see South Asia industries (Pvt.j 
Ltd. Vs. Sarup Singh AIR 1966 S.C. 346J. 

2226 The following factors indicate that the inten¬ 
tion of the legislature in enacting the Ac: was to 
nx service conditions of newspaper employees tailing 
within the purview of the Act at national level "and 
not a regional level. It cannot be denied that ser¬ 
vice conditions include within its ken wage rates 
also. 

(i) Newspaper is a subject listed in concurrent 
list at item No, 39. If the service condi¬ 
tions were to be determined regtonwise, 
instead of the Union legislature enacting 
the 'Act' the subject covered by the ‘Act’ 
would have been left to the respective 
State legislatures for enacting an appro¬ 
priate law. In face of the Act union 
legislation—because of article 254 of the 
Constitution of India, a State legislature 
is uot competent to enact a law on the 
subject covered under the Act, repugnant 
to the provisions in the Act. 


(ii) There are umpteen decisions of the Supreme 
Court which lay down that wage struc¬ 
ture and gratuity stand more or less on 
the same tooting, in these decisions a» 
well as in decisions concerning the ques¬ 
tion of fixing the age of superannuauon 
the Supreme Court has laid emphasis on 
the application of lndustry-cum-region| 
Region-cum-industry. formula. While deckl¬ 
ing the question or age or retirement the 
Supreme Court has in workman B.F.C.L. 
Bombay reiterated the holding in Guest 
Keen William Private Ltd, 1*59 IT LLJ 
406 that in fixing the age of superannua¬ 
tion inter-alia the character of the climate 
where the employees work and the. age oi 
superannuation, in comparable industries 
in the region play a vital rote. In other 
words, according to the law declared by 
the Supreme Court for fixing the age of 
superannuation climate character of the 
region where the employees work and the 
posiQoq in comparable industries in the 
region should be the deciding factors 
amongst others. As a corollary to this it 
cafl well be deduced that climatic character 
and prevailing position in comparative 
employments in the region have a bearing 
in the matter of leave and working hours 
and as such these conditions should also be 
fixed region-wise. But we find in the “Act’ 
uniform provisions, in sections 5 (as 
amended vide Amendment Act 65 of 1962) 
5A, 6 and 7 providing for gratuity, working 
flours and leave throughout the industry. 
The irresistible inference therefor is that 
die intention of the legislature was that 
service conditions for employees in News¬ 
paper Industry should be fixed at national 
level and not reigon-wise. Had the inten¬ 
tion of the legislature been otherwise, while 
amending the Act in 1962 and thereafter 
it would have been so amended. 

(iii) The legislatnre had before it the Minimum 
Wages Act, 1948. This Act has been 
challenged as ultra vires from time to time 
before the Supreme Court, especially the 
validity of section 27. This section provides 
that the appropriate Govt, after giving 
three months’ notice of its mention to do 
to, may add to either part of the schedule 
any employment in respect of which it is 
of the opinion that minimum rates of wages 
should be fixed under the Act. White 
upholding the validity of this provision the 
Supreme Court observed that conditions of 
labour differed under different circumstances 
and from State to State and the expediency 
of including a particular trade or industry 
Wi+hin the schedule depended upon a num¬ 
ber of facts which were not uniform and 
could best be determined by the States. 
In face of this the legislature in 1985 
enacted the ‘Act’ which does not in term 
provide for determination of wages region- 



wise. It is, therefore, reasonable to con¬ 
clude that the legislature in its wisdom, in 
view of the peculiar character of newspaper 
industry, contemplated determination of 
wage rates only at national level. 

2.27 The genesis of the Act is the First Press 
Commission. The object behind the constitution of 
that Commission was to determine tne service condi¬ 
tions of Working Journalists at national level not at 
a regional level. This is obtainable from the discus¬ 
sion leading to the consti.ution of that Commission, 
contained in paragraphs 3 to 6 of Express Newspaper 
Ltd. (AIR .1958 S.C. 578) The relevant extracts 
which butteresses our conclusion that the service con¬ 
ditions of newspaper employees should be fixed at 
national level are set out bjelow. 


United Kingdom by the Royal Commission, 
might be productive of good for the Press 
and the development of this very important 
aspect of public affairs. The idea was fur¬ 
ther discussed during the debate in Parlia¬ 
ment on the Press (Incitement to Crimes) 
Bill, later named the Press (Objectionable 
Matter) Act, 1952. At its session held in 
April 1952, at Calcutta, the Indian Federa¬ 
tion of Working Journalists adopted a 
resolution for the appointment of a Com¬ 
mission to enquire into the conditions of 
the Press in. India with a view ic improving 
its place, status and functioning in the new 
democratic set up. The appointment of the 
Press Commission was thereafter announced 
in a communique issued by the Govt, of 
India, Ministry of Information and Broad¬ 
casting, on 23 rd September, 1952 under 
the Chairmanship of Shri Justice G. S. 
Rajadhyaksha.” 

* * * * 

2.-8 If the intention was to determine the service 
conditions on regional basis then tlie State Govt, 
could have been advised by the Central Govt, to 
proceed in that direction more particularly when 
certain States were already working in that direction. 
In the above excerpt the expression 'The All India 

Problem, however, remained to be tackled.” is a 

pronouncing one about the intention to fix the Service 
Conditions at national level. 

2.29 We now proceed to section 10(4) of the Act 
which has been relied upon by the employers’ side 
in support of their contention that according to this 
sub-section regionwise determination of wage rates 
ts imperative. It reads as under :— 

‘ In making any recommendations to the Central 
Government the Board shall have regard to 
the cost of living, the prevalent rates of 
wages for comparable employment, the 
circumstances relating to the newspaper 
industry in different regions of the country 
and to any other circumstances which to 
the Board may seem relevant”. 

2.30 A significant fact to be noticed in the fore- 
quoted section is that the expression “in different 
regions of the country” does not apply to the expres¬ 
sions ‘ cost of living”, “the prevalent rates of waccs 
tor comparable employment”, obviously for the reason 
that the punctuation mark comma (,) is put onlv 
after “cost of living”, “the prevalent rales of wages 
for comparable employment” and not after the expres¬ 
sion the circumstances relating to the newspaper 
industry aud before the expression “in different 
regions of the country”. Therefore, it can be said 
without any hesitation that the ’expression “in 
different redens of the country governs only the 
expression “the circumstances relating to the newspaper 
industry.” It may be argued that punctuation is af f er 
all a minor element in the construction of a statute 
But as we see the ‘Act’ it is carefully punctuated 
therefore punctuation, though a minor element in the 


“3 ....The Working Journalists except for the 
comparatively large number that were found 
concentrated in the big metropolitan cities, 
were scattered all over the country and for 
the lasl ten years and more agitated that 
some means should be found by which 
those working in the newspaper industry 
were enabled to have their wages and sala¬ 
ries, their dearness allowance and other 
allowances, their retirement benefits, their 
rules of leave and conditions of service, 
enquired into by some impartial agency or 
authority, who would be empowered to fix 
just and reasonable terms and conditions of 
service for Working Journalists as a whole. 

4. Isolated attempts were made by the Uttar 
Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh Government 
in this behalf. On 18th June, 1947, th? 
Govt, of Uttar Pradesh appointed a corn 
mittee to enquire into the conditions of 
work of the employees of the newspaper 
industry in the Uttar Pradesh. 

5. On 27th March, 1948, the Govt, of Central 
Provinces & Berar also appointed an Inquiry 
Committee to examine and report on cer¬ 
tain questions relating to the general work¬ 
ing of the newspaper industry in the province, 
including the general conditions of work 
affecting the editorial and other staff of 
newspapers, their emoluments, including 
dearness allowance, leave, provident fund 
pensionary benefits, etc. 

(i. The committee aforesaid made their reports 
on the respective dates 31st March, 1949 
and 27th March, 1948 mak.ng certain 
recommendations. The All India problem, 
however, remained to be tickled and durins 
the debate in Parliament on. the Constitu¬ 
tion (First Amendment) Bill 1951, the 
Prime Minister said that he was prepared 
to appoint a committee or a commission, 
including representatives of the Press, to 
examine the State of the Press and its con¬ 
tent. He elaborated the idea further on 1st 
June. 1951 when he Indicated that an 
enquiry covering the larger issue of the 
Press, such as had been carried cut in the 
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instant case has to be resorted to for purposes of cons¬ 
truction. This view of ours is supported by a decision 
of the Supreme Court in Mohd. Shabir \ s. State 
of Maharashtra (1979) I SCC P. 568. The relevant 
excerpt from this is set out below : 

‘‘On an interpretation of Section 27, it seems to 
us that the arguments of Mr. Singh are well 
lounded and must prevail. The words used 
in section 27, namely, “manufacture for 
sale”, “sells”, have a comma after each 
clause but there is no comma after clause 
“stocks or exhibits for sale. Thus the sec- 
tion postulates three separate categories of 
cases and no other : (1) Manufacture tor 
sale; (2) actual sale; (3) Stocking or ex¬ 
hibiting for sale or distributing of any 
drugs The absence of any comma after the 
word “stocks” clearly indicates that the 
clause “stocks or exhibits for sale” is one 
indivisible whole and it contemplates not 
merely stocking the drugs but stocking the 
drugs for the purpose of sale and unless 
all the ingredients of this category are satis¬ 
fied section 27 of_the Act would not be 
attracted.” 

2 31 Another noticeable factor is that in sub-section 
4 of Section 10 of the Act the expression used is”—- 
newspaper industry” whereas elsewhere m the Act 
the expression used is ‘newspaper establishment. 
Had the intention of the legislature been for fixation 
of wages regionwise the legislature would have, in¬ 
stead of the newspaper industry in different regions , 
used the expression ‘circumstances in the region where 
newspaper establishments are located. 

2.32 Now assuming that, the expression “different 
regions” apply to all factors enumerated prior to 
that even then, in view of the governing expression 
“shall have regard to”, the section cannot be cons¬ 
trued to mean that region-wise fixation o" wages is 
imperative. The expression “shall have regard to 
means a direction to the wage fixing authority to take 
into consideration cost of living, comparable enmploy- 
ment and other circumstances in different regions while 
fixiti" the rates of wages. Their Lordships of the 
Supreme Court, who had occasion to consture the 
expression “shall have .regard to” in Southern Phar¬ 
maceuticals & Chemicals Vs. State of Kerala A.I.R. 
1981 S.C.. 1872 have come to the conclusion that 
it only means ‘take into consideration’. The relevant 
excerpt is as under :— 

“The challenge to the validity of section 12A 
and B of the Act is mainly based on the 
words “shall have due regard to the total 
requirement of such medicinal, preparations 
for consumption or use in the State” 
cccuring in the provisions thereof. The 
submission is that the quantity of medicinal 
preparations manufactured by*the appellanst 
would be restricted looking to the total 
requirements of such preparations for con¬ 
sumption or use in the State. The medicines 
are in demand not only is -be State, but 


throughout the country and to limit consi¬ 
deration by the Commissioner in granting 
a licence only to the requirements of pre¬ 
parations for consumption or use in the 
estate would be an unreasonable restriction 
on the fundamental right guaranteed under 
Act I9(l)(g) of the Constitution We do 
not think that the impunged provisions 
contained in Sections 12-A and 12-B have 
that effect. AlJ that the provisions ordain 
is that the Commissioner shall ‘have regard 
to the total requirements for use and con¬ 
sumption within the State’. The expression 
‘shall have regard to’ had been subject to 
judicial interpretation in Ryots of Gara- 
bandhp V. Zamindar of Parlakimidi AIR 
1943 PC 164. It only means take into 
consideration’. Understood in the light of 
this judicial exposition, the Commissioner 
only has to take into account the total re¬ 
quirements within the State as an element 
which should enter the assessment and no 
more”, (see also AIR 1988 S.C. 173 paras 
77-79). 

2.33 In the above view of the matter sub-section 
4 of section 10 cannot be utilised to support the 
argumen that region-wise fixation of wage rates is 
mandatory.. On the contrary, as would be indicated 
presently, it reinforces the view that wages have to 
be fixed at national level for the employees in news¬ 
paper industry covered in the ‘Act’ and while so 
fixing regional conditions should be at the back of 
mind and taken note of by the wage fixing authority. 
Consideration of special regional conditions can be 
translated in the form of granting special allowances 
for particular region or regions as the case may be. 

2.34 It is a well known cannon of construction 
that it is always to be presumed that legislature’s in¬ 
tention is that every part of the statute should have 
effect. The legislature is deemed not to waste its 
words or to say anything in vain and a construction 
which attributes redundancy to the legislature will not 
be accepted except tor compelling reasons. Bearing 
in mind this well established rule of construction if 
we have a look at section ’0(4) had the intention of 
the legislature been that the wage rates should be 
fixed region-wise then section 10(4) could have been 
framed thus— 

‘In making any recommendations to the Central 
Government, the Board shall fix the rates 
of wages region-wise or the basis of the cost 
of living, the prevalent rates of wages for 
comparable employment, the circumstance* 
relating to the newspaper establishments in 
different regions of the country and other 
circumstannces which to the Board may 
seem relevant.. 

There was no purpose in using the expressioss 
“shall have regard to”, and "newspaper industry” if 
region-wise fixation was intended; 

2.35 The upshot of the foregoing discussion is 
that the intention of the legislature is that wages 
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should be fixed at national level taking into conside¬ 
ration the factors mentioned in section 10(4). 

2.36 Ere we dwell upon the various authorities 
relied upon by the employers and employees respec¬ 
tively, since each side has relied upon the decision of 
the Supreme Court in Express Newspaper case (AIR 
1958 S.C. 578)—of course each interpreting the 
decision in his own way to draw support for his view 
point we propose to consider this decision first. The 
question of classification was specifically before the 
court for decision and in that context the Court had 
considered section 9(i) of the Act as it stood then, 
which is identical to present secton 10(4) of the 
Act. For ready reference we set out these two 
just a position herein below :— 

See 9(i) of the Act before the amendment of the 
Act vide Act 65 of 1962 w.e.f. 15th Janu¬ 
ary, 1963. 

“In fixing rates of wages in respect of working 
journalists, the Board shall have regard to 
the cost of living, the prevalent rates of 
wages for comparable employmtnts, the 
circumstances relating to the newspaper in¬ 
dustry in different regions of the country, 
and to any other circumstances which to 
the Board may seem relevant.” 

Piesent sec. 10(4) of the Act after amendment 

“In making any recommendations to the Central 
Government, the Board shall have regard 
to the cost of living, the prevalent rates of 
wages for comparable employments the 
circumstances relating to the newspaper in¬ 
dustry in different regions of the country 
and to any other circumstances which do the 
Board may seem relevant.” 


had got to be considered in regard to fixing 
of rates of wages of working journalists 
employed therein it was inevitable that 
some sort of classification should be made 
having regard to the size and capacity of 
newspaper establishments. Various cri¬ 
teria could be adopted for the purpose of 
such classification, viz., circulation of the 
newspaper, advertisement revenue, gross 
revenue, capital invested in the business etc. 
etc. Even though the proportion of adver¬ 
tisement revenue of newspaper establish¬ 
ments may be a relevant consideration for 
the purpose of classification, we are not pre¬ 
pared to say that wage Board was not jus¬ 
tified in adopting this mode of classifica¬ 
tion on the basis of gross revenue. It was 
perfectly within its competence to do so and 
if it adopted that as the proper basis for 
classification it cannot he said that the basis 
which it adopted was radically wrong or was 
such as to vitiate its decision. If the need 
for classification is accepted, as it should be 
having regard to the various sizes and capa¬ 
cities of newspaper establishments all over 
the country it was certainly necessary to 
adopt a workable test for such classification 
and if the Wage Board had adopted classi¬ 
fication on the basis of gross revenue, we 
do not see any reason why that decision of 
it was in any manner whatever unwarrant¬ 
ed.” 

. 2-38 From the fore-quored finding following posi¬ 
tion emerge : 6 1 

(i) Even in face of Section 9(i) which is exactly 
identical to present sec. 10(4), without dis¬ 
tributing the newspaper establishments in 
various regions, straight way sizewise classi¬ 
fication on a unfform basis" is permsible. 


2.37 For exactness an better appreciation we ex¬ 
tract herein below the question posed and the relevant 
part of the finding of the Supreme Court in Express 
Newspaper; case (supra). Question (5) “Classifica¬ 
tion on the basis of cross revenue was illegal and 
unauthorised bv the Act,” Relevant part of the find¬ 
ing is set out below :— 

“This ground concerns the classification of news¬ 
paper establishments on the basis of gross 
revenue. Such classification was challeng¬ 
ed as illegal and unauthorised by the Act. 
The_Act certainly says nothing about classi¬ 
fication and could not be expected to do 
so. What the Act authorised it to do was 
to fix the rates of wages for working iour- 
nalists having regard to the principles” laid 
down in S, 9(i) of the Act. Tn fixinc the 
wage structure the Wage Board constituted 
under the Act was perfectly at liberty, if it 
thought necessary to classify the newspaper 
establishments in any manner it though 
proper provided of course that such classi¬ 
fication was not irrational. If the news¬ 
paper establishments all over the country 
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the. various possible criteria indicated by 
the Supreme Court for classification to 
quote “various criteria could be 
adopted circulation of the newspaper, 
advertisement revenue, gross revenue, capital 
invested m the business etc. etc. even" though 
to proportion of advertisement revenue to 
the gross revenue of newspaper establish¬ 
ments may be a relevant consideration for 
the purpose of classification”. 

.2.39 Had, in view of the Supreme Court, resion- 
wise classification been either mandatory or one of 

2capS?mJnff nde K u " de V he ‘ Act ’ * could not have 
escaped mention by the Supreme Court while mcn- 

tioping. vanous other modes, particularly when sec 
90) was very much before it. Here it would ‘ be 
pertinent to quote one observation, of the Supreme 
Court in paragraph 1/7 


There is. nothing in the Act to prohibit the 
trying of several newspapers though in 
different.parts of the country as one news- 
paper establishment for the purpose of 
fixing the rates of wage.” 
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It is deducible from this that fixation of uniform 
rates of wages for newspaper employees working in 
different regions of the country is contemplated by 
the Act. This, in a way, negatives the contention of 
the employers that region-wise fixation of rates of 
wages is the only method judicially recognised. 

2.40 It would be pertinent at this stage to refer to 
the decision of the Gujarat High Court in C.M. Pro¬ 
ducts (P) Ltd. 1977 JI LLJ 27 relied upon by the 
Indian Newspaper Society (INS) for the proposition 
that certain important centres in which the newspaper 
establishments are clustered can be identified for 
classification as individual regions, the rest of the 
country can be considered as one region as was done 
by the 1969 Wage Award for Engineering Industries. 
It was contended that in this case the Gujarat High 
Court has observed that this is the import of sec. 9(i) 
of the Act before amendment vide amendment Act 
No. 65 of 1962. The relevant extract relied upon 


was also placed on the observations of the First Press 
Commission. It was submitted that the Commission 
had divided fh? country into four areas. Therefore, 
the principle if dividing the country ; nto regions 
should be followed as it is the Commission which 
gave birth to the Act. For this the following was 
referred to and relied upon : 

“In order to express any view as to what would 
constitute a reasonable minimum wage for 
working journalists all over India, ~ it is 
obvious that we have to take into account 
foe differential cost of living in different 
parts of India. The coif of living varies 
in different areas but it would be possible 
to suggest a uniform basic wage which 
would be applicable all over India and to 
supplement that wage by local allowances 
which woud reflect the difference in the 
cost of living.” 


is as under 


“Let it be remembered that there are broadly 
speaking two criteria on which classification 
is based, viz. (1) geographical and (2) size. 
The first criterion is relatable to the pace 
and degree of illustration which is very re¬ 
levant criterion. Second in relatable to size 
and it is indispitable that it is equally a re¬ 
levant criterion. By the combined opera¬ 
tion of both the criteriative Wage Board 
could group together unity which from 
employment point of view, are more or less 

alike.Regional and size classification 

ultimately ear bled the Wage Boards to 
determine the paying capacity regionwise and 
classwise and that is all that the Wage 
Board was expected to do. A legislative 
exposition of the relevant criteria can be 
found in S. 9{i) of the Working Journalists 
(Conditions of Service) and Miscellaneous 


It is true that the Press Commission had divided 
the country into four regions but the emphasis por¬ 
tion in the fore-extracted excerpt strengthens the view 
that it is not a rule of thumb to classify the es¬ 
tablishments on regional basis for wage fixation and 
fix the wages region-wise. In this respect the empha- 
™ ( £ ort jL on » self-explanatory. I t j K significant 
that, the Press Commission itself recommended uni- 
orm basic wage for working ionrnalists throughout 
the country. This establishes that the Press Com¬ 
mission intended that the wages should be fixed at 
national level —of course taking consideration the 
peculiar local features and trtnslatme them in the 
shane of an allowance. The above discussion about 
. first Press Commission also gives strength to the 
view that we have taken about interpretation of sec- 
ion 10(4) of the Act. The Commission recommend¬ 
ed minimum wages as follows :_ 


Provisions Act, 1955 which provides that 
in fixing rates of wages, the Board shall 
have regard to the cost of living, the pre¬ 
valent rates of wage for comparable emp¬ 
loyment, the circumstances relating to the 
industry in different regions of the country 
and any other circumstances which to the 
Board mav seem relevant may be taken 
into consideration. Tt cannot be disputed 
that the Wage Board did keep in view all 
these relevant considerations while devising 
the wage structure.” 

From the above it is apparent that sec. 90) of the 
Act was not analysed and discussed. From the tenor 
and texture it is iust in passing that the section has 
been mentioned stating that sec. 9(i) is a legislative ex¬ 
position of the methodology that the adopted by the 
1969 Wage Board for Engineering Industries. Thus this 
decision cannot be utilised as a precedent for the 
proposition that only the method canvassed on behalf 
of the employer s a valid one and in conformity 
with Sec. 10(4) of tV Act 

2.41 On behalf of the employers in support of their 
contention, as already stated hereinabove, reliance 


Class 

Basic 

D.A. 

City 

Total 

_ 

wage 


allownce 


rrr , 

125 

' 25 


150 

ii . 

125 

50 


175 

I—B 

125 

50 

25 

200 

r-A 

125 

50 

50 

225 


2.42 Now when we advert to the plethora of ca«e 
law cited on behalf of the parties on the ouestion Pt 
T, nd k™ f 5, e L ;t ^° u1d suffice to mention (i) Bairane 

xVm I s - P ? 70 11 l L1 and Kirlampudi Sugar 
Mills (1971 ir LLJ 49It on the employers side, as 
great emphasis has been laid on the*'? and in our view 
r'zbtfy because all other cases derided til; then bv 
Supreme Court and referred to have been surveyed 
in these cases. 

P n an analytic reading of Rairana T ’*e Mills 
rmd Tsirlampudi Sugar Mills it is borne out ffiat re- 
rionwise fixation of wares in an industry is r of man¬ 
datory. It IS sufficient if a fixing authority while fix- 

on E crb Wag ; r l tes - f °l the indusfrv at uniform level thr- 
h - e fakes !n, ° consideration the 

peculiar regional differences. W e are fortified in this 
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view from the following observations contained in 
these decisions :— 

BAJRANG /UrE MILLS (Supra) 

“Though as stated by this court in Express case, 
it may not be possible or even necessary 
for a Wage Board to scrutinise all the estab¬ 
lishments separately and it would be enough 
to take a representative cross section of the 
industry for assessment, the cross section, 
to be a truly representative one and capable 
of giving a true picture of the conditions, 
both the industry and labour must be one 
from each region where establishments of 
the industry in question are situated”. 

KIRLAMPUDT SUGAR MILLS (SUPRA). 


2.44 Region-cum-industry is not a rule of thumb 
which is also the view exnressed in Rurhanpur Tapti 
Mills (1965 I LLJ 454) and the 5 Judges bench of 
the Supreme Court in Hindustan Antibiotics (1967- 
I LLJ 114). 

BURHANPUR TAPTI (Supra). 

“In awarding the gratuity scheme the industrial 
court was not going against the principle 
which requires that the matter should also 
be considered, where possible, as an indus- 
try-cum-region basis”. 

(Emphasis supplied by us) 

HINDUSTAN ANTIBIOICS (Supra) 

“We have referred to these books and paners 
not because they have any binding effect 
but onlv to gauge the correct trend in re¬ 
gard to wage structure Thev show that the 
wntrec *hould normally be fixed on region 
cum industry basis.” 

(Emphasis supplied by usj 

2.45 Further the theory of industry-cum-region! 
region-cum- ’’udustry cannot be static. It has to 
change with the changes in social thinking and social 
2484 Lab /89—3 


environment Fixation of wage rates depends upon so¬ 
cial conditions obtainable at the relevant time and 
economic principles have to be evolved to suit the 
social requirements. In this regard we would like to 
quote with advantage the observation of the Supreme 
Court in Kiibck Nixon <1975-11 LLJ 53) and Tata 
Chemicals (1973-11 LLJ 22), 

KILLICK NIXON. 

“Like all changes in life and in continuous 
march in progress of society the concept of 
D.A. also may change to take in a wider 
range of commodities and services to make 
life worth living as far as practicable sub¬ 
ject to compelling limitations of general in¬ 
terest. We recognise that the old definition 
of D.A. may not even ser*e climate of new 
aspirations of various class of employees of 
this vast country. Luxuries of yesterday may 
be the comforts of today and necessities of 
tomorrow. Economic solution must reckon 
the turn-abouts in social urges. Because 
even the worn turns. Industrial adjudication 
which has not the limitations cf the ordi¬ 
nary courts has to respond to the need of 
changing society and it may be possible to 
widen the scope of D.A. if that serves the 
cause of general welfare. There may be no 
inexorable rule lying down economic exis¬ 
tence to definitions of bygone days, if un¬ 
suitable ot irrelevant in the context of the 
times. 

A CHEMICALS 

“It cannot also be lost sight of that with march 
of time, the narrow* concept of industry- 
cum-region is fast changing and too much 
importance cannot be attached to region. 
The modern trends in industrial law seems 
to lay greater accept cn the similarity of 
industry rather than on region”. 

2.46 Our understanding of the decisions of the 
Supreme Court as indicated above finds sunport from 
the Guiarat Hi ah Courts' decision in Sarabbai Staff 
Association (Guiarat Law Reporter Vol. XXV (i)- 
566). The said high courts has. after discussing the 
relevant references from the books (i) Indian Central 
Wage Boards Analysis by Dr. P. Chakravarthy & (ii) 

A study of Central Wage Boards and Report (Publi¬ 
cation of the Employers Federation of India) and an¬ 
alysing various decisions of the Supreme Court, come 
to the conclusions stated in paragraph 30, which we 
set out below in so far as they are relevant. 

(i) “Region-cum-industry Principle is not a sta¬ 
tic and invariable rale and its rationale is 
that it is expedient that ordinarily all com¬ 
parable un'ts in the same industry in the 
same region ought to have equal produc¬ 
tion cost and equal competitive footing.” 

XX XX XX XX 

(viii) “It is permissible to divide the industry or 
employers and classify them according to 
their paying capacity or gross revenue.” 

XX XX XX XX 


‘ There is nothing in the Bajrang Jute Mills case 
which makes it obligatory for the Wage 
Board to divide the industry into regions as 
well as classes or to examine the financial 
capacity of every unit in that industry in 
the region, irrespective of the conditions 
prevailing in the different regions of that 
industry. As long as all relevant factors ap¬ 
pertaining to that industry, industry-wise 
and region-wise, have been considered and 
the capacity of a fair cross section of that 
industry to pay in that region has been as¬ 
certained, the recommendations of . the 
Wage Board cannot be held to be invalid. 
It is not in every case that a division into 
classes in the same region on a unit-wise 
capacity should be made before recommen¬ 
dations of the wage structure, dearness al¬ 
lowance or other conditions of service in 
that industry could be held to he fair and 
within the financial capacity of the industry 
in that region”. 
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2.47 We would in particular also like to set out 
the analysis and understanding on the Express News¬ 
paper oase (Supra) by the Gujarat High Court in its 
aforesaid judgement which preceds its aforesaid con¬ 
clusion. 

“In Express Newspaper’s case, the Wage Board 
had taken the entire country as one region 
and newspaper establishments were classi¬ 
fied on the basis of gross revenue from all 
sources of a newspaper establishment. Thus 
in the first case before Supreme Court there¬ 
in the region-cum-industry principle was 
judicially recognised, whole of India was 
taken as a region. Gross revenue is again 
held to be a satisfactory criterion for clas¬ 
sification in Management of Cinema Thea¬ 
tres Vs. Their Workmen 1964(2) LLJ 128 
(SC) and in Pres; Trust of India Vs. Union 
of rndia A.I.R. 1974 S.C. 1044.” 

(Emphasis supplied by us) 

2.48 From the aforesaid discussion of the authori¬ 
ties it Can well be deducted that in the present context 
of a tendency for wages to be determined across the 
board at the industry level, which in certain industries 
like Banking, Insurance, Steel and Coal, etc. cover 
the entire country, the principle of industry eum-re- 
gion ceases to be relevant. This is more true in case 
of newspaper industry which as discussed above, has 
a national character and particularly when the inten¬ 
tion of the legislature as reflected in the Act is that 
service conditions including the wage rates should be 
fixed at national level. This apart, if there is no uni¬ 
formity, it Would result in absurdity. From very na¬ 
ture of the work of a newspaper establishment, for 
gathering the raw material in the shape of news and 
views, correspondents have to be posted at various 
places outside the regions where newspaper establish¬ 
ments are located and the possibility of their being 
transferred from one place to another cannot be ex¬ 
cluded. Then if the wages are to be paid regionwise 
everytime with his transfer his wages have also to be 
refixed. Is this practicable and reasonable ? No rea¬ 
sonable man would answer in the affirmative, nor the 
employee Would be prepared to serve in such absurd 
situation. Here, even at the cost of repetition, we 
would like to point out that in Express Newspaper 
Case which related specifically to the Newspaper in¬ 
dustry, the wage board had classified the establish¬ 
ments not on regional basis: but on gross revenue ir¬ 
respective of location, the Supreme Court held it to 
be valid even after fully dicussing the industrv-cum- 
region principle. We mav also point out that in Indian 
Oxygen Ltd. (1985 LIC 1752) which has. also been 
rePed upon: bv the employers their Lordships of the 
SC. have while dealing with the question of D.A., 
observed about uniformity in bas'c wages in a Com¬ 
pany having. all-India operation To quote. 

“One can appreciate the implementation of the 
constitutional aspirations of equal pay for 
equal work. In the matter of basic wages it 
is a consumption devoutly to be wished.” 

2.49 As a sequal to the fore-eoing discussion we 
hold that in die considered opinion of the boards 


neither region-wise classification is necessary nor re¬ 
gion-wise fixation of wages is necessary and the wages 
are to be fixed at national level. With regard to the 
basis for classification even when the wages are to be 
fixed at national level as already stated, at present the 
basis for classification in vogue is gross revenue. It 
has been contended on behalf of the employers that 
in view of the rapid and constant increases in the in¬ 
put, cost, specially the cost, of newsprint, 
either value added or gross profit net of news¬ 
print cost be adopted. Since we are here confining 
only to the legal question we will only consider whe¬ 
ther gross revenue basis is valid in law or not. It has 
been held to be valid in the Express Newspaper Case 
(supra); Cinema Theaters (1964 II LLJ 120) which 
view has been affirmed in Shivraj Fine Arts. (1978-1 
LL.I 532). We accordingly hold that the exisring bads 
of gross revenue is valid in law and deserves to be 
continued without any modification. The merits 
about its preferability qua the suggested, modification 
we have discussed ir a separate chapter intituled 
‘classification’. This disposes of the first issue. 

2.50 Having disposed of Issue No. (I) we now ad¬ 
vert to issue No. (II). 

2.51 The controversy giving rise to this issue—of 
course with the difference of dimension-—has been 
exi ring since the first wage board. The views expres¬ 
sed bv the respective wage boards on this question 
have been briefly summarised in paragraph 2.27 
above. 

2.52 The conspectus of the rival contentions and 
submissions, written as well as oral on behalf of em¬ 
ployees and employers respectively giving rise to this 
issue is given below. 

2.53 The employees have submitted that since the 
adopting of gross revenue as a basis for classification, 
specially after Palekar Tribunals Award in 1980, there 
has been a growing tendency towards fragmentation 
of newspaper establishments; one route for this is by 
bifurcating the various departments, essentiallv in¬ 
volved m the production andior Publication of a news¬ 
paper or newspapers and the other is by bringing out 
one or more newspapers under same or similar title 
from different centres in the name of different 
companies or firms. It has been alleged that this 
course of fragmentation is being adopted to esraoe 
payment of higher wages to the employees which 
would have been payable otherwise. In the course 
of their submissions!arguments tbev specifically re¬ 
ferred to certain newspaper establishments and al¬ 
leged that they are under common control, and are 
liable to be grouped and treated as one establish¬ 
ment for purpose of fixing rates of wares. It was 
then submitted that to protect the employees aga¬ 
inst the device of employers, different departments, 
branches and centres of a newspaper establishment 
he treated as a part of the same newspaper esta¬ 
blishment . that two or more establishments which 
include printing presses producing newspaper, 
under common control of a person or bodv of per¬ 
sons whether incorporated or not be grouped to¬ 
gether and treated as one newspaper establishment 
and their combined gross revenue should be made 
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determinative for their placement in a class. It was 
further alleged that fragmentation by starting pro¬ 
duction and or publication of same newspaper or 
newspapers under the same or similar title in the 
name of different companies or firms is nothing 
but-a camouflage and therefore the common cont¬ 
rol which includes common ownership be deter¬ 
mined even by applying the doctrine of lifting the 
veil. 

2.54 On behalf of the employers, while denying 
the allegations emphatically and objecting to the 
clubbing of various establishments, it has been sub¬ 
mitted in short as under : 

(a) The legislative intent should be taken 
note of and a newspaper establishment as defined 
should be the basis for fixation of wages and other 
service conditions. Clubbing or grouping whatever 
it may be called, of two or more newspaper esta¬ 
blishments would be ultra vires the Act. 1 he 
Boards have no jurisdiction either to club or re¬ 
commend clubbing. It was further submitted that 
the question whether an alleged act of fragmenta¬ 
tion was with an evil design of depriving the emp¬ 
loyees of their due wages is a question of fact and 
unless those facts are completely brought on record 
the Boards' cannot take a desision about clubbing 
of individual establishments. It would, therefore, 
be unwise and impracticable for the Wage Boards 
to enter into that arena. A newspaper establish¬ 
ment has to be identified for the purpose of news¬ 
paper establishment and gross revenue of that 
establishment has to be taken, because ultimate 
object is to fix or revise the wages of the news¬ 
paper employees with reference to the newspaper 
establishment to which they belong. A newspaper 
establishment is a selfcontained unit which produces 
and sells the newspaper which it produces. So long 
as these self-contained units function independent 
of each other they would be considered strictly as 
different newspaper establishments. Though the 
separate newspaper establishments are under a 
common ownership the employees of different 
newspaper establishments at different places must look 
to the respective establishments in which they ore 
employed and should not ask for a salary beyond the 
capacity of those respective establishments against 
another self-contained newspaper establishment. 

(b) Control envisaged in Section 2(d) of the Act 
refers to operational control which is to be disting¬ 
uished from top management control exercised by 
owner(s) of a newspaper establishment. While com¬ 
mon operational control results in improvements, it 
is a moot points whether common ownership and 
top management control can bring about certain 
savings to individual establishments. Independent, 
self-contained and self-sufficient units are indepen¬ 
dent newspaper establishments. The real test lies 
in functional integrality. Therefore, establishments 
which are functionally independent cannot be club¬ 
bed on the ground of common ownership|control. 
Even for functionally inter-dependent units there is 
no case for dubbing as it implies higher age bur¬ 
den without corresponding increase in capacity. 


t c) Even from the point of view of employer-emp¬ 
loyee relations it would not be advisable' to club 
them, because if bonus is to be paid, the employees 
of the profit making unit will lose on being dubbed 
with loss making unit and this would result in 
industrial unrest. 

(d) Newspaper establishments are at liberty to 
choose forms of organisations, location, etc. to re¬ 
duce overall cost of production and to improve 
their competitive strength. Clubbing would increase 
e wage Durden and make establishments unecono¬ 
mical. The_ clubbing provisions have dangerous 
implications in so far as they would hinder opening 
of new centres, result in closure of some of the 
existing centres and would result in concentration 
and expansion of existing establishments in their 
present locations, thereby preventing competition in 
Developing areas. Thus in a way the act of club¬ 
bing would be an act hostile to the fundamental 
rights of the employers under article 19(1) (g) i.e. 
freedom of business. The Express Newspaper case 
(A.I.R. 1958 S.C. 578) attached considerable 

importance to the economics of each indepen¬ 
dent unit. Even though it did not find any¬ 
thing objectionable in the Act to the concept of 
dubbing, per se it disapproved clubbing of inde¬ 
pendent establishments, if such dubbing led to 
treated weaker units on par with stronger ones; 
that if an independent unit of a newspaper group is 
forced to pay a wage at the scales applicable to 
the combined gross revenue of all its establish¬ 
ments, that unit will obviously not be in a position 
to compete with similar sized units in the samp re¬ 
gion. The consequence will be closer of this unit. 

(e) The wage boards have no jursidiction to lay 

down guidelines for determining common control. 
In elaboration of this, it was submitted that laying 
down of guidelines is a legislative act and the 
Wage Boards are not competent to legislate. 

2.55 We may make it dear that here we are 
dealing with pure questions of law arising out of 
the rival contentions, submissions and arguments 
resume whereof has teen given above. The ques¬ 
tions of law involved for decision on issue No. (II) 
are these: 

(i) What is the precise scope of the defini¬ 
tion of newspaper establishment? 

(ii) Whether clubbing of two or more news¬ 
paper establishments is ultra vires the Act 
and threfore the Boards nave neither the 

jurisdiction to club two or more establish¬ 
ments nor to recommend for the -same? 

(iii) Whether clubbing of two or more news¬ 
paper establishments amounts to an en¬ 
croachment on the fundamental right of 
freedom of business of the employer under 
Article 99(1) (g) of the Constitution of 
India-? 

(iv) If questions (ii) & (iii). are answered in 
negative what could be the criteria for 
clubbing two or more newspaper esta¬ 
blishments and are the boards competent 
to lay down the criteria? 
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2.56 We proceed to deal with above questioned 
ad seriatism. 

Question No. (i) 

2.57 Newspaper establishment has been defined 
in section 2(d) of the Act as under :— 

“Newspaper establishment” means an esta¬ 
blishment under the control of any per¬ 
son or body of persons, whether incor¬ 
porated or not, for the production or 
publication of one or more newspapers 
or for conducting any news agency or 
syndicate; 

On analysing this definition the components 
thereof are as under :— 

(i) It must be an establishment for the pro¬ 
duction or publication of one or more 
newspapers or for conducting any news 
agency or syndicate ; 

(ii) The establishment must be under the 

control of any person or body of persons 
whether incorporated or not. 

Without all these components an establishment 
cannot be qualified as a newspaper establishment. 

2.58 What is an establishment has not been 
defined in the Act, but the meaning of establish¬ 
ment has been judicially recognised to mean some 
particular place, that place being the place used for 
an activity. In this sense of the meaning of the 
word ‘establishment’ a newspaper establishment 
could have been well defined as an establishment 
for the production or publication of one or more 
newspapers for conducting any news agency or 
syndicate. But the legislature has in its wisdom also 
incorporated in the definition “under the control of 
any person or body of persons whether incorpor¬ 
ated or not”. This expression has some object and 
meaning. The legislature would not have used this 
expression had it been redundant. When the bill 
for the Act was introduced, the definition of 
‘newspaper establishment’ originally proposed in 
the bill was as under :— 

“(d) ‘Newspaper establishment’ means any 
establishment or the production or publi¬ 
cation of a newspaper, and includes any 
news agency or syndicate supplying 
material for publication in any news¬ 
paper”. 

2.59Thereafter during the course of consideration 
of the bill it was amended and put in the present 
form. We shall deal with the significance of this ex¬ 
pression hereinafter at an appropriate stage. Imme¬ 
diately we move to further analyse the first com¬ 
ponent of the definition. On an analysis of this 
first component it is seen that the establishment 
where the following activities or any of them are 
carried out are covered within the scope of news 
paper establishment’ :— 

(a) An establishment for the production of 
one or more newspapers; 


(b) An establishment or the publication of 
one or more newspapers; 

(c) Any establishment for conducting any news 
agency or syndicate. 

2.60 A newspaper cannot be published until 
it is produced aim a newspaper is ox no consequ¬ 
ence until it is puDiimed. inns production and puo- 
hcaiioii are inn tspensaoie tuncuons m a newspaper 
industry, there are various' processes mvurveu 
beiore tne material is maae nt and given lor print¬ 
ing a newspaper, xsroadiy n is like tins: news 
and views art collected, men they are sorted and 
trimmed so as to make tnem nt lor communica¬ 
tion through newspaper, 1 hereafter the process 
towards printing starts, wmch broadly speaking 
involves composing, proof ieadmg and then print¬ 
ing. Thes e processess inextricably involve liner- 
ana workers from amongst both the classes i.e. 
working journalists and non-journalist newspaper 
employees. This can be better demonstrated oy 
quoting what the Supreme Court lias said—of 
course m a different context in Sri Narkesi Praka- 
shan Ltd. (1985—I LLJ 1). The relevant part is 
set out below : 

“The work of the factory in each case being 
printing and publication ot a newspaper 
its work cannot b e carried on ' without 
the assistance of tne members of the 
editorial staff who are engaged in pre¬ 
paring the material for printing the 
newspaper and of the administrative staff 
which is needed for managing the affairs 
of the factory. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that the members of the edi¬ 
torial staff work almost round the clock 
at the premises where the printing press 
is situated or at the precincts thereof. 
Their principal job is to pick up and 
select from out of the mass of informa¬ 
tion which flows into the press, mes¬ 
sage which have news value, trim them 
and make them fit for communication 
through newspaper. Even though they 
may not be actually engaged in operat¬ 
ing the printing machines, their presence 
at the spot is essential right upto the 
moment the ‘strike order’ is given for the 
printing of the newspaper. There are cases 
where changes in the matter to be 

printed are effected even a few minutes 
before the process of printing is begun 
and cases where even after a few copies 
of newspaper are printed, they are with¬ 
held and destroyed on the last minute 
advice of a responsible member of the 

editorial staff are not unknown. The edi¬ 
tors, news editors, sub-editors, reporters 
etc. who constitute the editorial staff at 
the press are collectively referred to as 
the ‘gate keepers’ of news because they 
determine what should be published and 
what should not be published. A print¬ 
ing press established for the purpose 
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of publishing a newspaper cannot effectively 
function at all without hie services of the 
members of the editorial staff being made 
available almost till the time the news¬ 
paper comes out of the printing machine. 
They virtually constitute an integral 
part of the newspaper press and tney 
are employed in connection with the 
work done at the printing press.” 

2.61 If there is a unitary establishment carrying 
on all the above functions for production anu 
publication ol a newspaper there is no difficulty 
m identifying that establishment as a newspaper 
establishment. The Act presumes that ther may i.e. 
es'ablishments which may work for all the three, 
or for any two, or for only one out of the ultimate 
objects contemplated in the definition of a news¬ 
paper establishment reproduced an analysed by 
us in paragraph 259 and categorised as 
(a), (b) & (c). Thus the Act envisioned 
an establishment which may carry on func¬ 
tion or functions for producing a newspaper and as 
such designates that establishment as a newspaper 
establishment i.e. falling under category (a). The con¬ 
troversy is about locating this category of a newspaper 
establishment. 

2.62 The precise question which has 'been in the 
forefront is whether a printing press carrying on the 
business of printing newspaper may be one or more— 
on contract, is a newspaper establishment falling under 
head (a) above. It has been contended on behalf of 
the employers that a printing press simply carrying 
on printing operation of a newspaper on a contract 
basis is not covered in the definition of newspaper 
establishment. It was submitted that merely by print¬ 
ing a newspaper the printing press does not acquire 
the status of a newspaper establishment. The position 
of the printing press doing printing contract would be 
that of a contracting printer, printing on the basis of 
contract with individual customer. It was submitted 
that only in case of unity of ownership between the 
printer and publisher of a newspaper, the printing 
press can be treated as a newspaper establishment. It 
was further submitted that in treating a printing press 
which is not owned by the publisher as a newspaper 
establishment would create a very anamalous situation. 
This was demonstrated thus wheie there is no per¬ 
manency of contract, the contract may be for a very 
short period also, then the situation would be that 
till the period of contract the printing press would be 
a newspaper establishment and would cease to be so 
thereafter but that status would revive on getting any 
fresh contract therefor. In short the contention was 
that a printing press doing printing of newspaper on 
contract can never be designated as a newspaper 
establishment because it is contingent upon the exis¬ 
tence of a contract for printing of a newspaper. 

i- sine-qua-non for designating an estab¬ 

lishment as a newspaper establishment, is that ir 
must be “for the production of newspaper”. There¬ 
fore, what is necessary is to know the meaning of the 
words “production” and ‘newspaper”. The word 
newspaper is defined in the ‘Act’ but the word “pro¬ 
duction” has not been defined. We look to the 
definition of newspaper. It reads as under : 


“Newspaper” means any printed periodical work 
containing public news or comments on 
public news and includes such other class 
of printed periodical work as may, from 
time to time, be notified in this behalf by 
the Central Government in the official 
Gazette;” 

2.64 According to Ure definition of ‘Newspaper’ 
it is produced only when it is printed. There are 
various other activities which are to be carried out 
before it is made ready for printing. To iterate broadly 
speaking they are : (i) gathering of the news, views 
and information; (ii) picking and selecting from out 
of the gathered news, views and information and 
trimming them so as to make them lit for communi¬ 
cation through newspaper. These are all the essential 
processes for the production of a newspaper but the 
last process . in the making of newspaper—the 
end product to be called by the name newspaper and 
become marketable as such —is printing. Thus for 
the production of a newspaper printing is a must. It 
was argued on behalf of the employers that when the 
matter is made ready for printing, newspaper is pro¬ 
duced and that printing is not essential. The argument 
is devoid of substance. Making the material ready 
for printing is completion of one essential activity 
for the production of newspaper, but in view of the 
definition of newspaper the printing of that materiai 
in the form of a newspaper is essential. 

2.65 We now advert to the meaning of the word 
‘production’. It is a well recognised law that when a 
word is not defined in the Act itself it is permissible 
to refer to dictionaries to find out the general sense, 
the natural meaning in which the word is understood 
in common parlance. According to Chamber’s Twen¬ 
tieth Century Dictionary Production means “act of 
producing” that which is produced and according to 
Collins Co-build English Language Dictionary, 
“Production” means “The creation of something as 
a result of a process or activity”. In the context in 
which the word production has appeared in the 
definition of “newspaper” the word produced can 
only mean “to bring forth, bring into being or exis¬ 
tence—to bring (a thing) into existence from its raw 
materials or elements” : (See the meaning of the word 
“produce” in the Shorter Oxford English Dictionary). 
According to Websters’> International English Dic¬ 
tionary the verb “produce” means to bring forward, 
beget etc. The word produce is synonymous with the 
word manufacture. The word ‘manufacture’ has been 
defined differently in various dictionaries. According 
to the Oxford Dictionary, “to manufacture” is to 
work up (material) into form suitable for use; to 
make or fabricate from material; t 0 produce by labour 
(now especially on a large scale). The Century Dic¬ 
tionary defines ‘manufacture as the production of 
articles for use from raw or prepared materials, by 
giving these materials new forms, qualities, properties 
or combinations, whether by hand-labour or by 
machine’. Some Loxicographers define ‘manufacture 
as whatever is made by human labour either directly 
or the instrumentality of machinery’. It has also been 
defined to mean “the process of making anything by 
art, or reducing materials into a form ‘fit for use by 
the hand or by machine”. 
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2.66 We would like Lo refer co the decision of the 
Supreme Court m Uiawguie & Uo. Pvt. Ltd. (1981) 
4/ SIC 124. even ttiougn it is a decision under the 
hales lax Act, it is of ipucli relevance as it is not 
based on any special dehnition of manufacture and 
processing under that Act but on what is commonly 
understood by these words. The relevant excerpt is 
extracted below :— 


(.Coinns Co. Build English Language Dictionary)'’ in 
tne direction of; witn respect to; in respect of" 
(Chamoers 20th Century Dictionary New edition). 

2.b8 ine institution of newspaper is about more 
man Zuo years oid m our country, ihe Knowledge 
or me various processes involved m tne production 
auu publication or a newspaper nas to be attributed 


‘‘file point which arises for consideration under 
tne hrst question is as to wnether blending 
of ore in tne course of loading it into the 
snip through the mechanical ore handling 
plant constituted manufacture or processing 
of ore. Now it is well-settled as a result 
of several decisions of this Court, the latest 
beings the decision given on 9th May, 1980 
in Civil Appeal No. 2398 of 1978, Deputy 
Commissioner of Sales f ax V. Pro Food 
Packers, that the test for determining 
whether manufacture can be said to have 
taken place is whether the commodity which 
is subjected to the process of manufacture 
can no longer be regarded as the original 
commodity, but is recognised in the 
trade as a new and distinct commodity. 
This Court speaking through one of us, 
(Pathak, J) pointed out : 

“Commonly, manufacture is the end 
result of one or more processes through 
which the original commodity is made to 
pass. The nature and extent of processing 
may vary from one case to another, and 
indeed there may be several stages of pro¬ 
cessing and perhaps a different kind of 
processing at each stage. With each process 
suffered, the original commodity experiences 
a change. But it is only when the change, or 
a series of changes, take the commodity to 
the point where commercially it can no 
longer be regarded as the original commodity 
but instead is recognised as a new and 
distinct article that a manufacture can be 
said to take place’’. 

2.67 In the light of the meaning of (he words pro¬ 
duction, produce, manufacturejproduction is the end 
result of one or more processes through which the 
original commodity is made to pass. According to the 
definition of “newspaper” th e end result in the matter 
of production of a newspaper is only when it is printed. 
We would hasten to say that by this we should not 
be understood to hold that other establishments as 
their principal business carrying on activities essen¬ 
tial for making the material available for printing are 
not a newspaper establishment. What we are holding 
is that ■ a priming press establishment, whose principal 
business is that of printing newspaper is an establish¬ 
ment which partakes in the production of a news¬ 
paper and is therefore a newspaper establishment 

under head (a) In the expression”.an establish- 

ment . for the production.of, one or 

more newspapers”. he word “for” in the 

context is of very great significance. The word “for” 
in the context means “If something is for someone it 
is intended to be given to them or to be used by them” 


lo raruameut, Wmie passing tue Aqt. Parliament 
m.gur nave eioier observed or could envisage the 
possibility ol there ocmg separate estaoiistiments lor 
several or the processes whicn ultimately result m the 
liuisned prouuci—newspaper, and that tnese establish¬ 
ments may be eitner at tne same place or dmereut 
places ana may be of common ownership or of diffe¬ 
rent ownerships. Further the establishment or several 
establishments may be genuine for valid reasons or 
may oe artificial or some ulterior purpose. 'Inis is 
no t me poun that we are considering at this stage, 
rue point, here is that either being aware ol the exis¬ 
ting situation or haping envisaged tne situation. Fan.a • 
meut tramed tne denmuon ol newspaper establishment 
by using the word ‘for’ so as to weave all these estab¬ 
lishments working in the direction of producing the 
hn.shed p.oauct—newspaper in the net of that dfiin - 
tion. The reason is obvious, otherwise by a device of 
fragmentation the Act could be made unworkable a 
mere paper tiger and reduced to the position ol a dead 
letter. And wnen there would be no newspaper estab¬ 
lishment engaged in the production and|or publication 
of a newspaper consequently the workers, tnough in¬ 
volved in the several processes of production and|or 
publication of a newspaper would be deprived of the 
benefits of the Act the object of which is to ameliorate 
the conditions of workers in the newspaper industry. 
Therefore the interpretation has to be in a manner 
which advances that object rather than one which 
frustrates the purpose. It has to be remembered, as 
observed by Krishna Iyer J. of the Supreme Court. 
“The law is not a brooding omnipotence in the sky 
but a pragmatic instrument of social order. It is an 
operational art controlling economic life, and interpre¬ 
tative effort must be imbued with statutory purpose. 
No doubt grammer is a good guide to meaning but a 
bad master to dictate. Notwithstanding the traditional 
view that grammatical construction is the golden rule, 
Justice Frankfurter used word of practical wisdom when 
he observed (Massachusets S & Insurance Co. v. U.S. 
(1956) 352 U.S. 128 at F. 138): “There is no 
surer v/av to read it literally.” 

17.12. On the question that interpretation should 
be with regard to subject and object we would like 
to quote the following extract from the book “Prin¬ 
ciples of Statutory Interpretation” by G. P. Singh. 

“The words of a statute, when there is doubt 
their meaning, are to be understood in the 
sense in which they best harmonies with 
the subject of the enactment and the ob¬ 
ject which the legislature has in view, their 
meaning is found not so much in a strict 
grammatical or etymological propriety of 
language, nor even in its popular use. as 
m the subject or in the occasion on which 

i “ sed * and the object to be attain¬ 
ed. 69 In the words of SHAH J., 
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“It is recognised rule of interpretation of sta¬ 
tutes that expression used therein should 
ordinarily be understood in a sense in 
which they best harmonise with the object 
of the statute, and which effectuate the 
object of the legislature”. 7 " Therefore, 
when two interpretations are feasible the 
court will prefer that which advances the 
remedy and supresses the mischief as the 
legislature envisioned. 71 The Court should 
adopt a project oriented approach keeping 
in mind the principle that legislative futi¬ 
lity to be rules out so long as interpreta¬ 
tive possibility permits. 78 

69 Workmen of Dimakuchi Tea Estate Vs. 
Management of Dimakuchi Tea Estate, 
AIR 1958 SC 353 P. 356 State of U.P. 
VC Tobit, AIR 1958 SC 414, P. 416 : 
Santasingh Vs. State of Punjab, AIR 1976 
SC 2386, P. 2389. 

N B. : This passage in the Supreme Court Cases 
is taken from MAXWELL of Statutes. 
11th Edition, P. 51 (12th Edition, P. 761 
which is based on the dictum of ABBOT. 
C J in A. V. Hall, (1822) 107 ER 47, P. 
51, and which was cited with approval by 
LORD ROMILLY in The Lion, (1869) 
16 ER 688 (PC), P. 691. 

70. New India Sugar Mills Ltd. Vs. Commis¬ 
sioner of Sales Tax, Bihar, AIR 1963 SC 
1207. P. 1213: See further, Kanwar Singh 
Vs. Delhi Administration, AIR 1965 SC 
871. Deputy Custodian Evacuee Property’, 
New Delhi Vs. Official Receiver of the 
Estate of Daulat Ram Surana, Delhi. AIR 
1965 SC 951, PP. 956, 957; Motor Owners 
Insurance Co. Ltd. Vs. JK Modi, AIR 1981 
SC 2059, P. 2065. 

71. Cadew & Company Vs. Union of India. 
AIR 1975 SCC 2260, P. 2270, State of 
Haryana Vs. Sampuran Singh, AIR 1975 
SC 994, P. 996) that if the constitutional- 
Singh’s case, the Court reiterated what it 
had said in Amarsingh’s case (AIR 1974 
SC 994, P 996) that if the constitutional¬ 
ly envisaged socio-economic revolution is 
not to be a paper tiger, agraian laws h 3 ve 
to be meaningfully enacted, interpreted and 
executed and the court is not the anti hero 
in the drama of limping land reform. 

72. Rusching Schmitz' Private Ltd. Vs. PT 
Menghani, AIR 1977 SC 1569, PP 1575 
1576. 

2.70 Anv view contrary to the one we have taken 
above would run counter to Article 14 of the Cons- 
f'tnf’on of Tndia. We demonstrate this by reverting 
‘o the specific question of a printing press whose 
nrtncmal business is printing of newspapers. It is 
not disputed that the employees employed in the 
"recess or printing in a unitary newWoer establish¬ 
ment are newspaper employees. (Proof readers in 
editor's! s'aff are working journalists rest non- 
lournahsts). 


2.71 If the arguments advanced on behalf of the 
employers are accepted the result would be that the 
employees, of a printing press, which is carrying 
on (he business of newspaper printing as its principal 
business and is a distinct establishment not owned by 
publisher, though doing the same work, would be 
treated differently and not entitled to benefits under 
the Act. This would amount to, discrimination, de¬ 
feat of the object of the Act and result in stultifica¬ 
tion of the constitutional slogan ‘equal pay for equal 
work’. In his view of the matter also the arguments 
avanced on behalf of the employers cannot be held 
to be valid. The Central figure in the Act are the 
workers. The term “newspaper establishments” 
it cannot be gainsaid, has application with reference 
to working journalists as well as non-journalist news¬ 
paper employees and has to be construed in a 
manner beneficial to both the classes of workers. It 
is of significant relevance to note that obviously the 
job of printing a newspaper being some what diffe¬ 
rent, requiring' greater skill, efficiency and punctua¬ 
lity as compared to other printing work non-iourna- 
list newspaper employees were included in the Act 
bv Amendment Act No. 60 of 1974. Here we would 
like to quote with advantage the observation of the 
Supreme Court regarding the interpretation of the 
Act. made in the case of All India Reporters (A.I.R. 
1988 S.C. 1331). 

“The Act in question is a beneficial legislation 
which is enacted for the purpose of im¬ 
proving the conditions of service of the 
emnloyees of the newspaper establishments 
and hence even if it is possible to have 
two opinions on the construction of the 
provisions of Act the one which advances 
the object of the Act and is in favour of 
the employees for whose benefit the Act is 
passed has to be accepted”. 

2.72 We would also like to quote here the obser¬ 
vation of Lord Dunedin and Denning LJ. 

Lord Dunedin : “It is our duty to make what 
we can of statutes, knowing that they are 
meant to be operative, and not inept, and 
nothing short of impossibility should in my 
judgement allow a judge to declare a sta¬ 
tute unworkable.” 

DENNING, LJ. said : “When a defect ap¬ 
pears a judge cannot simply fold his hands 
and blame the draftsman. He must set 
to work on the constructive task of finding 

the intention of Parliament.and 

then he must supplement the written words 
so as to give ‘force and life’ to the inten¬ 
tion of the legislature. A Judge should 
ask himself the auertion how, if the makers 
of the Act had themselves come across 
this nick in the texture of it, they would 
have straightened it out? He must then 
do so thev would have done. A judge 
must not alter the material of which the 
Act is woven, hut he can and should iron 
out the creases.” I n a subsequent case 
he restated the same thing in a new form : 
“We sit here to find out the intention of 
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Parliament and of ministers and carry it 
out and we do this better by filling in the 
gaps and making sense of the enactment 
than by opening it up to destructive analy¬ 
sis...” (Quoted from the book : Princi¬ 
ples of Statutory Interpretation by G.P. 
Singh). 

2.73 In connection with the construction of wel¬ 
fare statutes the courts have accentuated the promo¬ 
tion of the well-being and amelioration of the woes, 
and miseries of the working class. Chinnappa 
Reddy J picturesquely described such statutes as 
“bread-and-butter” statutes and observed that in the 
construction of such statutes “semantic luxuries are 
misplaced” and exhorted the courts not to make in¬ 
roads by “etymological excursions.” 

2.74 Before parting with the point we should 
like to dwell upon the other argument on behalf of 
the employers that it would not be pragmatic to hold 
a printing press printing a newspaper on contract 
basis, a newspaper establishment, because that busi¬ 
ness (i.e. printing of newspaper) is contingent, on the 
existence of a contract. We have to interpret a pro¬ 
vision looking to the realities of the subject. It can¬ 
not be gainsaid that, looking to the nature of the 
work in the printing and publishing of a newspaper, 
the arrangement between the two for printing can 
not be of a casual nature or for a very short period. 
Not a single instance has been brought (o our notice 
where the arrangement has been of such a casual 
nature. On the contrary the agreements with the 
nrinters that are on record show contract for not less 
than a period of three years and that too with a re¬ 
newal clause. 

2.75 Tn the result we are of the considered opinion 
that a printing press establishment whose principal 
business is that of printing newspaper either on con¬ 
tract basis or by hiring o,ut its services for printing 
newspaper is a newspaper establishment for the pro¬ 
duction of a newspaper. This disposes of question 
No. (i). 

Questions No. (ii) & (iii) 

2.76 We shall deal with these questioi s as a pack¬ 
age. In the Express Newspaper case (supra) the 
validity of the Act under Article 19(1 Xg) of the 
Constitution of India was challenged. The precise 
questions relevant for the present purpose, raised 
were : 

1. “The impunged Act imposes unreasonable 
restrictions on the freedom to carry on 
business.” 

xxx xxx 

2 “The restrictions enumerated above in so 
far as they effect the destruction of the 
petitioners’ business exceed the bounds of 
permissible legislation under article 19(1) 
(g).” 

2.77 The Supreme Court rejected the contention 
of the petitioners i.e. employers, except regarding the 


provisions contaised in S. 5(i) (a) (iii) of the Act. 
The relevant excerpts are extracted hereinbelow : 

“The appointment of a wage board for the pur¬ 
pose of fixing rates of wages could not be 
and was not challenged as such because the 
constitution of such wage boards has been 
considered one of the appropriate modes 
for the fixation of rates of wages.” 
xxx xxx xxx 

“In regard to the constitutionality of the Act 
therefore we have come to the conclusion 
that none of the provisions thereof is vio¬ 
lative of the fundamental rights enshrined 
in Articles 19(1 )(a), 19(1) g), 14 andjor 

32 save the provision contained in S. 5(i) 
(a) (iii) of the Act which is violative of 
the fundamental right guaranteed under 
Article 19(l)(g) of the Constitution and is, 
therefore, unconstitutional and should be 
struck down.” 

2.78 Thus in view of the finding in the Express 
Newspaper case (supra) the Act is valid. In this 
background we proceed hereinafter to examine whe¬ 
ther clubbing of two or more newspaper establish¬ 
ments is permissible under the ‘Act’. We have al¬ 
ready said in paragraph 2.58 and 2.59 above that 
expression “.under the control of any per¬ 

son or body of persons, whether incorporated or 
not.”. In the definition of Newspaper Establish¬ 

ment was introduced by way of amendment during 
the course of consideration of the Bill and with a 
purpose. It is not a redundant one. As already 
stated if the purpose was to define newspaper esta¬ 
blishment simpliciter it could have been well defined 
even without this expression. This expression was 
not at all necessary. But it had a nurpo.se which 
has been indicated by the then Information and 
Broadcasting Minister Shri B. V. Keskar. He bad 
stated in the Rajya Sabha. “This covers one of the 
objections, which has been raised that chain news¬ 
papers or branches of newspapers will put themselves 
as separate establishments and. therefore, the bene¬ 
fits of provident fund and manv other things will not 
be available to them and for that purpose we have 
to out in this definition.” In order to make ouite 
clear the definition of ‘newspaper establishment we, 
have consulted the best legal opinion. It includes 
all branches here we have nut ‘in one or more news- 
naoer’. The newspapers who have got simultan¬ 
eous Publication have claimed that they are the bran¬ 
ches of one paper. That is whv we have taken care to 
mention here ‘one or more newspaper’. 

2 79 Hie speech of the Minister during the debate 
on the bill can be utilised for understanding the pur¬ 
pose behind the introduction of the aforesaid expres¬ 
sion in tbe definition of the term ‘newspaper establish¬ 
ment’. We are supported in this view bv the various 
decisions of tb e Supreme Court. Fa7a1 Ali T in 
Tharaniitlal Cboudarv’s case (ATR. 1951 SC 41 nn . 
45 461 admitted Parliamentary *ux!nrv including the 
sneech of the minister introducing the bill as eviden- 
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ce of the circumstances which necessitated the pass¬ 
ing of the Act. This was approved in a laer deci¬ 
sion in ‘A Thangal Kunju Musaliar (A.I.R. 19i6 S.C. 
246 p. 265). The further cases which throw light 
on this are State of Gujarat Vs. Shyamlal Mohanlal 
(A.I.R. 1965 S.C. 1251 p. 1255 (per Shah, J. dis¬ 
senting); Fagushah Vs. State of WB. (AIR 1974 
S.C. 613, pp. 628, 629) Bhagwati J. then, made use 
of debates for construing Art. 22). Tn Steel Stock 
Holders Syndicate (A.I.R. 1976 S.C. 879) reference 
was made to the speech of the Deputy Minister int¬ 
roducing the Bill and the objects and reasons for 
supporting the view that the object behind Act 39 
of 1961 which amended the Railways Act 1890 was 
to extend the liability of the Railway Administration 
and the provisions contained in the new section 72 
to 78 did not affect the liability of the Railway Ad- 
ministraton to pay damages in accordance with the 
contract Act for loss arising from money being lock¬ 
ed up as a result of delay in transit of goods. Again 
in K.P. Verghese Vs. I.T. Officer (A.I.R. 1981 

S.C. 1922 p. 1930) the speech of the Finance 
Minister istroducing the amendment to amend Sec. 
52 of the Income Tax Act 1961 by introducing sub¬ 
section (2) was admitted to find out the object behind 
the amendment. 

2.80 Thus from the speech ofthe Minister con¬ 
cerned and even otherwise on a simple interpretation 
of the definition of “trewspapfcr establishment” it is 
clear that the expression was introduced to provide 
a nexus for treating two or more newspaper establish¬ 
ments as one. Had this not been the intention, as 
already stated, there is no use of this expression; it is 
redundant and it is a rudimentary principle of inter¬ 
pretation that legislature would not add a word which 
has no purpose, or utility. It has to be 
noted that in no definition of ‘esablishment.’ an ex¬ 
pression like tht one under consideration has been 
used. Therefore when the legislature has introduced 
it is the present definton of “newspaper establsh- 
ment” it must be taken to have been done with some 
intention and motive. In this respect we can do no 
better than to ouote Cockbum CJ who in R. Vs. 
Price, (1981) LR 6 QB 411 said : 

“When the legislature, in legislating in pari 
materi and substituting cerain provisions 
in the Act for those which existed in the 
earlier statute, has entirely changed the lan¬ 
guage of the enactment, it must be taken to 
have done so with some intention and 
motive.” 

2.81 To the same effect are the observations of 
Lord MacmiHan in DR Fraser & Co. Ltd. (AIR 
1949) • 

“When an amending Act alters the language of 
the principal statute, the alteration must 
be taken to have been made deliberately”. 

2.82 The question whether grouping of two or 
more establishments and combining of their gross 
revenues for classification is permissible under the 
Act for fixing the rates of wages had come up be¬ 
fore the Suoteme Court in the Express Newsoaner 
Caise (Supra) and the Supreme Court has held that 
24*4 Ub./89—4 


a Wage Board constituted under the Act is compe¬ 
tent to do so in the matters of fixation of rates of 
wages. The relevant excerpts are set out herein 
below:— 

“(44) Re: 7 This ground is based on the defi¬ 
nition of “newspaper establishment” found 
in S. 2(d) of the Act “Newspaper esta¬ 
blishment” is there defined as “an establish¬ 
ment under the control of any person or 
body of persons, whether incorporated or 
not, for the production or publication of 
one or more newspapers or for conducting 
any news agency or syndicate.” So the 
contention put forward is that “an esta¬ 
blishment” can only mean an establishment” 
and not a group of them, even though such 
an individual establishment may produce 
or publish one or more newspapers. The 
definition may comprise within its scope 
chains or multiple units, but even so, the 
establishment should be one individual 
establishment producing or publishing a 
chain of newspaper or multiple units of 
newspapers. If such chains or multiple 
units were, though belonging to some 
person or body of persons whether incor¬ 
porated or not, prouced or published by 
separate newspaper establishments, com¬ 
mon control would not render the consti¬ 
tution of several newspaper establishments 
as one establishment fat the purpose of 
this definition, they would none the less 
be separate newspaper establishments 

though under common control. 

Reliance was placed in support of this conten¬ 
tion on a decision of the Calcutta High 
Court in AIR 1950 Cal. 116 at o. 118 para 
20 (225) where the expression which 
came up for construction before the Court 
was “employed in an industrial establish¬ 
ment” and it was obesrved that: 

“Employed in an industrial establishment” 

“must mean employed in some particular 
place, that place being the place uesd for 

S anufacture or an activity amounting to 
dustry, as that term is used in the Act.” 

A similar interpretation was put on the expres¬ 
sion “isdustrial establishment” by the 
Madras Hieh Coudt in Sri Rama Vilas Ser¬ 
vice Ltd. Vs. State of Madras. (S) AIR 
1956 Mad. 115 where it was observed at 
page 122 : 

“They referred only to a dispute between the 
workers and the management of one indus¬ 
trial establishment, the Kumbakonam 
branch of the S.R.V.S. Ltd. T find it a 
little difficult to accept the contention of 
the learned counsel for the Madras Union, 
that the Kumbakonam branch of the 
S.R.V.S. Ltd. is not an industrial establish¬ 
ment as that expression has been used fn 
the several sections of the Act.T 




need refer only to section 3 of the Act 
to negative the contention of the learned 
counsel for the Madras Union, the S.R.V.S. 
Ltd., with all its branches should be taken 
as one Industrial establishment.” 

These decisions lend support to the contention 
that newspaper establishment like, an indus¬ 
trial establishment should be located in 
one place, even though it may be carrying 
on its activities of production or publica¬ 
tion of more newspapers than one. If 
these activities are carried on in different 
places, e.g., in different towns or cities of 
different States, the newspaper establish¬ 
ments producing or publishing such news¬ 
papers canot be treated as one individual 
establishment but should be treated as 
separate newspaper establishments for 
the purpose of working out the relation 
between themselves and their employees. 
There would be no justification for includ¬ 
ing these different newspaper establish¬ 
ments into one chain or multiple unit and 
treating them, as if they were one news¬ 
paper establishment. Here again the peti¬ 
tioners are faced with this difficulty that 
there is nothing in the Act to prohibit such 
agrouping. 

If a classification on the basis of gross 
revenue could be legitimately adopt¬ 
ed by the Wage Board them the 
could also be made by it. There is no¬ 
thing in the Act to prohibit the trdiiyjp^if 
several newspaper establishments produc¬ 
ing or publishing one or mote newspapers 
though in different parts of the country as 
one newspaper establishment for th e pur¬ 
pose of fixing the rates of wage. It would 
not be illegitimate to expect the same 
standard of employment and conditions of 
service in several newspaper establihsments 
under the control of any person or body 
of persons, whether incorporated or not 
for an employer to think of employ ins 
one set of persons on higher scales of wages 
and another set of workers on lower scales 
of wages would by itself b e inequitous 
though it will be quite legitimate to exnect 
the difference in scales having regard to 
the quality of the work required to be 
done, the conditions of labour in different 
regions of the country, the standard of 
living in those regions and other cognate 
factors.” 

(Emphasis supplied by us) 

2.83 The submission that it would not be advisable 
to club two or more establishments, because if bo¬ 
nus. is to be paid, the employees of profit making 
unit will lose on being clubbed with loss makinu 
unit and this would result in industrial unrest is 


also not correct. It has been clearly said in Express 
Newspaper Case (supra) that clubbing is permissible 
only for fixing rates of wages. There are different 
considerations for wage fixation and payment of 
bonus. This distinction has been clearly brought 
out in Lipton Tea’s case (1959-1 LLJ 431). To 
quote— 

“It is necessary first to state that thre is a dis¬ 
tinction beween bonus and wages — a 
disinction to which we had earlier adverted 
in our judgement. Bonus comes out of 
profits and can claim no priority over divi¬ 
dend or other prior charges; bonus is paid 
if after meeting prior charges, there is 
available surplus. Wage stand, on a some¬ 
what different footing, wage primarily re r * 
on contract and are determined on a long 
term basis and are not necessarily depen¬ 
dent on profits made in a particular year.” 

2.84 We now turn to the consideration of the con¬ 
tention that clubbing of two or more newspaper es¬ 
tablishments to as to combine theid gross revenue for 
their placement in a class is hit by Article 19(1) (g) 
of the Constitution which guarantees as a fundamen¬ 
tal right the freedom of business which includes free¬ 
dom of competition. Article 19(1) (g) and 19(6) 
so far relevant read as-fmder 


2.85 On a combined reading of the forequoted 
portion it follows that every citizen has the right to 
choose his own employment or to take up any trade, 
business or calling, subject only to the limits as 
may be imposed by the State in the interest of the 
public welfare and other grounds mentioned in 
clause{6). 

2.86 We proceed to examine the question from 
two angles; one * does it amount to restriction at all ? 
and two assuming that it amounts to restriction is it 
unreasonable, not warranted under clause 6. ? 

2.87 We first proceed to have a look at the first 
angle The puaran-' *e of freedom of business docs 
not mean a guarantee against loss or guaranteeing a 
profit. A person who ‘starts a business necessarily 
carries with him a liability to par- wages, which he 
is required to pav either under a contract 
or under a relevant statute. Therefore. if in 
the process of wage determination two or more news¬ 
paper establishments under common control are 
grouped together for classification as permissible 
under the Act. it cannot be held to be violation of 
article 19(l)(g) of our constitution on the ground 


“19(D All citizens shall have the right— 

*au*. ** 

practice any profession, or to carry on 
|ny occupation, trade or business.” 

5) Nothing in sub-clause (g) of the said 
clause shall affect the operation of any 
existing law in so far as it imposes, or pre¬ 
vent the State from making any law impos¬ 
ing, in the interests of the general public, 
reasonable restrictions on the exercise of 
the right concerned by the said sub-clause, 
and in particular,. 
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that it would increase the wage burden which nitty 
prove uneconomical for some establishments. 

2.88 Ordinarily an employer has the right to enter 
into a contract with his employee but Article 43 of 
our Constitution provides- 

“The state shall endeavour to secure, by suitable 
legislation or economic organisation or in 
any other way to all workers, agricultural, 
industrial otherwise, work, a living wage, 
conditions of work ensuring a decent stan¬ 
dard of life and full enjoyment of leisure 
and social and cultural opportunities and 


This Article, read with Article 39(e) and 41 aims at 
establishing a ‘socialist’ State as envisaged by the 
preamble, which would endeavour to secure a decent 
standard of life and economic security to the working 
people. It is in furtherance of these objectives that 
the Act has been enacted so as to eradicate possible 
exploitation by the employers of the employees if the 
terms and conditions of employment were left to be 
settled by a contract between them. It also aims at 
securing to the workers of the newspaper industry 
fair or living wage, setting the upper limit by what 
may broadly be called the capacity of the industry 
to pay. In other words, the State is regulating the 
rates of wages of the employees in newspaper industry 
vide sections 8 to 13 of the Act. It cannot be gain 
said that the State has such power and such regula¬ 
tion is conductive to the general interest of the public 
and as such even assuming that in some cases indivi¬ 
dual employers might find it uneconomical to carry 
on a particular establishment because of high rates of 
wages determined as a result of clubbing it cannot be 
held to be as unreasonable restriction particularly 
when relief is provided to the weaker units and the 
new centres. We have adopted gross revenue os the 
basis for classification. Therefore, higher the gross 
revenue higher the class, higher the wages. Therefore, 
the process of clubbing provides protection to the 
workers against the adverse effect of fragmentation 
irrespecive of the intention whether good or bad of 
the employer. At the same time it also serves as a 
deterrent to unfair competition by big newspaper 
establishments against medium and small newspaper 
establishments. This helps to protect and encourage 
sm all scale industries. Supreme Court has in C.B. 
Boarding and Lodging (A.I.R. 1970 S.C. 2042) 

observed : 

“Freedom of trade does not mean freedom to 
exploit. The provisions of the constitution 
are not erected as the barriers to progress 
towards the social order contemplated by 
th‘e preamble to the Constitution.” 

2.89 The result of the foregoing discussion is that : 

(1) The Act as held in Express Newspaper case 
is valid under our constitution and as a 
carollary every provision of the Act is 
valid. 

(ii) Clubbing of two or more newspapers estab¬ 
lishment is permissible under the Act and 


is not hit by Article 19(l)(g) of the Cons¬ 
titution. 

2.90 The question about unity of establishments 
has been engaging the attention of the Supreme Court 
in the context of Industrial disputes relating to lay 
off, closure etc. We shall just refer to some of these 
decisions which are relevant and throw light on two 
questions : one : that two establishments can in given 
circumstances be treated as one etablishment and two : 
what can be these circumstances ? These, decisions in 
a way lend support to our view that clubbing of two 
or more establishments is not unconstitutional. 

ASSOCIATED CEMENT’S CASE (1960-1 I.LJ 1) 

2.91 The facts of this case were that the Associat¬ 
ed Cement Company owned a factory which was 
situated in the State of Bihar. It also owned a 
limestone quarry which was situated about a mile and 
a half from the factory. Limestone being the principal 
raw material for the manufacture of cement, the 
factory depended exclusively for the supply of lime¬ 
stone on the said quarry. On behalf of the labourers 
in the limestone quarry certain demands were made 
on the management of the company but as they were 
rejected the labourers went on strike: and on account 
of the non-supply of limestone due to the strike, the 
management had to close down certain sections of 
the factory and to lay off the workers not required 
during the period of closure of the sections concern¬ 
ed. Subsequently, after the dispute between the 
management and the workers of the limestone quarry 
was settled and the strike came to an end, a demand 
was made on behalf of the workers of the factory who 
had been laid off during the strike, for payment of lay 
off compensation under section 25-C of the Industrial 
Disputes Act, but the management refused the 
demand relying on clause (iii) of S. 25-E. It was in 
that context that question arose : ‘was the limestone 

S iarry at Rajauka part of the establishment known as 
e Chaibasa Cement Workers’? 

2.92 he Supreme Court held on the facts of the 
case that limestone quarry and the Chaibasa Cement 
Factory were one establishment. The relevant obser¬ 
vations which are material to serve as a guideline for 
deciding the question at hand are these :— 

The Act not having prescribed any specific tests 
for determining what is “one establishment” 
we must fall back on such considerations as 
in the ordinary industrial or business sense 
determine tne unity of an industrial estab¬ 
lishment, having regard doubt to the scheme 
pnd object of the Act and other relevant 
provisions of the Mines Act 1952, or the 
Factories Act 1948.” 

& * * * * * 9 9 

“It is, perhaps, impossible to lay down any one 
test as an absolute and invariable test for all 
cases ... .Thus, in one ease the unity of 
ownership management and control may 
be the important test and in still another 
case, the important test may be the unity 
of employment. Indeed, in a large num¬ 
ber of cases several tests may fall for consi- 
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deration at the same time. The difficulty of 
applying these tests arises because of the 
complexities of modern industrial organisa¬ 
tion : many enterprises may have functional 
integrality between factories which are sepa¬ 
rately owned; some may be integrated in 
part with units or factories having the same, 
ownership and in part with factories or 
plants which are independently owned. In 
the midst of all these co-exities it may be 
difficult to discover the real thread of 
unity.” 

“We must have regard to the provision of the 
statute under which the question falls to 
be considered; if the statute itself says what 
is one establishment, then there is no diffi¬ 
culty. If the statute does not, however, 
say what constitutes one establishment, then 
the usual tests have to be applied to deter¬ 
mine the true relation between the parts, 
branches, etc. namely, whether or they con¬ 
stitute one integrated whole or not. No 
particular test can be adopted as an abso¬ 
lute test in all cases of this type and the 
word “establishment” is not to be given the 
sweeping definition of one organisation of 
which it is capable but rather is to be con¬ 
strued in the ordinary business or commer¬ 
cial sense.” 


*** *** 

2.93 From the above decision it is discernible that 
if the Statute provides the test for determining what 
is one ‘establishment’ it is that test which has to be 
followed. In absence thereof the general law bearing 
in mind the scheme and object of the statute under 
which the question has arisen, would apply. 

2.94 In the decisions of the Supreme Court in 
Straw Board Mfg. (1974-1 LLJ 504): S.G. Chemicals 
(1986-1 LLJ 490) and Isha Steel Bombay (A.I.R. 
1987 S.C. 1478) it has been held that in one case 
the unity of ownership, management and control may 
be the important test; in another case functional 
integrality or general unity may be the important test 
and still in another case the important test may be 
the unity of employment. Indeed in a large number 
of cases several tests may fall for consideration at 
the same time, qut in the matter of closure important 
aspect is functional integrality i.e. whether one unit 
has such componential relation that closing of one 
must lead to the closing of the other or the one 
canont reasonably exist without the other. This is 
in relation to the provisions of the Industrial disputes 
Act with reference to closure. The question of 
closure has to be viewed in the context of the funda¬ 
mental right to carry on a business which implies a 
right not to carry it on, if he chooses, and nobody 
can be compelled to carry on a business against his 
will. No employef can be compelled to carry cm his 
business if he chooses to close it in truth and reality 
for reasons of his own. It is because of this that 
Sec, 25FFF a beneficial provision in the interest of 
labour was introduced. 


2.95 W© now turn to the consideration of ffie 
question No. (iv). The question realtes to 
the jurisdiction of the Wage Boards to lay 
down guidelines j indicia for determining com¬ 
mon control. The determination of the question 
depends upon the character of the function perform¬ 
ed by these Wage Boards. The question regarding 
the character of the function performed by these 
Wage Boards had attracted the attention of the Sup¬ 
reme Court in Express Newspaper Case (supra). 
There was a considerable divergence of opinion on 
the question as to whether the functions performed 
by the Wage Boards are administrative, judicial or 
quasi judicial or legislative in character. This was 
considered by the Supreme Court in the aforesaid 
judgement at paragraphs 101 to 123 but left undecid¬ 
ed, However, we would like- to set out two para¬ 
graphs from the judgement in this regard : 

“(117) Even if on the construction of the rele¬ 
vant provisions of the statute was come to 
the conclusion that the functions performed 
by a particular wage board are not of a 
legislative character, the question still re¬ 
mains whether the functions exercised by 
them are administrative in character or judi¬ 
cial or quasi-judicial in character, because 
only in the latter event would their decision 
be amendable to the writ jurisdiction or to 
the special leave jurisdiction above referred 
to.” 

“(118) There is no doubt that these wage 
boards are not exercising purely judicial 
functions. They are not courts in the strict 
sense of the term and the functions 
which they perform may at best be quasi- 
judicial in character. 

The fact that they are Administrative agen¬ 
cies set up for the purpose of fixation cf 
wages do not necessarily invest their func¬ 
tions with an administrative character and 
inspite of their being administrative bodies 
they can nevertheless be exercising quasi¬ 
judicial functions if certain conditions are 
fulfilled.” 

We have set out the above paragraphs because we 
propose to consider the question from two angles i.e, 
(i) if the character of functions performed is legisla¬ 
tive and (ii) if the function to be performed is quasi¬ 
judicial. 

2.96 We first proceed to consider the question : 
“Is the character of the- function performed legisla- 
Supreme Court in. Union of India and another Vs. 
Cynamide India Ltd. and another etc. (A.I.R 1987 
S.C. 1802) has laid down tests for determining whe¬ 
ther an activity is legislative or not. The relevant 
excerpt is set out below : 

“7. The third observation we wish to make is, 
price fixation is more in the nature of a 
legislative activity than any other. It is 
true that, with the proliferation of de¬ 
legated legislation, there is a tendency for 
the line between legislation and administra- 
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provide them are transformed into the 
power of the State to fix prices and the 
obligation of the producer to charge no more 
than the price fixed. Viewed from whatever 
angle, the angle of general application, the 
prospectivity of its eitect, the public interest 
served, and the rights and obligations flow¬ 
ing therefrom, there can oe no question that 
price fixation is ordinarily a legislative acti¬ 
vity. Price fixation may occasionally assume 
an administrative or quasi-judicial 
character when it relates to acquisition 
or requisition of goods or property from 
individuals and it becomes necessary to fix 
the price separately in relation to such indi¬ 
viduals. Such situation may arise when the 
owner of property or goods is compelled to 
sell his property or goods to the Government 
or its nominee and the price to be paid 
is directed by the legislature to be deter¬ 
mined according to the statutory guidelines 
laid down by it. In such situations the deter¬ 
mination of price may acquire a quasi¬ 
judicial character. Otherwise, price fixation 
is generally a legislative activity. We also 
wish to clear a misapprehension which 
appears to prevail in certain circles that 
price-fixation affects the manufacturer or 
producer primarily and therefore fairness 
requires that he be given an opportunity and 
that fair opportunity to the manufacturer 
or producer must be read into the procedure 
for price fixation. We do not agree with 
the basic premise that price fixation pri¬ 
marily affects manufacturers and producers. 
Those who are most vitally affected are the 
consumer public. It is for their protection 
that price fixation is resorted to and any 
increase in price affects them as seriously 
as any decrease does a manufacturer, if 
not more.” 


tion to vanish into an illusion. Administra¬ 
tive, quasi-judicial decisions tend to merge 
m legislative activity and, conversely, legis¬ 
lative activity tend to lade into ana present 
an appearance of an administrative or quasi- 
judicwi activity. Any attempt to draw a 
distinct line between legislative and admi¬ 
nistrative functions, it has been said, is 
difficult in theory and impossible in prac¬ 
tice . Though difficult, it is necessary that 
the line must sometimes be drawn as diffe¬ 
rent legal rights and consequences may 
ensue. The distinction between the two 
has usually been expressed as ‘one between 
tffe general and the particular. A legislative 
act is the creation and promulgation of a 
General rule of conduct without reference 
10 particular cases; an administrative act is 
the makng and issue of a specific direction 
of the application of a general rule to a 
particular case m accordance with the re¬ 
quirements of policy. Legislation is the 
process of formulating a general rule of 
conduct without reference to particular 
cases and usually operating in future; admi¬ 
nistration is the process of performing par¬ 
ticular acts qf issuing particular orders or of 
makipg decisions wnich apply general rules 
to particular cases.’ It has also been said 
“Rule making is normally directed towards 
the formulation of requirements having a 
general application to afl members of a 
broadly identifiable class'’ while, “an ad¬ 
judication, on the other hand, applies to 
specific individuals or situations.” But 
this is only a broad distinction, not neces¬ 
sarily always true. Administration and 
administrative adjudication may also be of 
general application and there may be legis¬ 
lation of particular application only. That 
is not ruled out. Again adjudication de¬ 
termines past and present facts and dec¬ 
lares rights and liabilities while legislation 
indicates the future course of 
action. Adjudication is determinative of 
the past and present while legislation is 
indicative of the future. The object of the 
rule, the reach of its application, the rights 
and obligations arising out of it, its inten¬ 
ded effect on past, present and future events, 
its form, the manner of its promulgation 
are some factors which may help in draw¬ 
ing the line between legislative and non¬ 
legislative acts. A price fixation ■measure 
does not concern itself with the interests 
of an individual manufacturer or produ¬ 
cer. It is generally in relation to a parti¬ 
cular commodity or class of commodities 
or transactions. It is a direction of a general 
character, not directed a'gainst a particular 
situation. It is intended to operate in the 
future. It is conceived in the interests of 
the general consumer public. The right of 
the citizen to obtain essential articles at 
fair prices and the duty of th@ State to so 


2.97 Before we proceed to test the character of 
the functions of the wage boards on the anvil of the 
above tests it would be useful to refer to some rele¬ 
vant provisions of the Act which have a significant 
bearing on determining the character of the functions 
of wage boards, rather it is in that back ground that 
the character has to be determined. 

2.98 The preamble of th e Act is “An act to regu¬ 
late certain conditions of service of working journa¬ 
lists and other persons employed in newspaper 
establishments ” An act to eliminate possible exploi¬ 
tation of newspaper employees covered under the 
Act and to ameliorate their conditions, keeping within 
the limits of capacity to pay. 

2.99 The legislature has in its wisdom delegated 

the function of fixation andjor revision of rates of 
wages to the Central Government. The legislature 
while laying down the mechanism for fixation and[or 
revision of rates of wages authorised the Central 
Government—delegatee—further delegate that 
power on the wajm &crard%for their recom- 

mefidaffion. in tha$lj$*er atfd then To fix and 
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notify the same. The Act has also prescribed the 
procedure. The relevant chapters in this regard are 
chapters II and II-A in the Act. The relevant sections 
in these chapters are 8 to 13 (in respect of Working 
Journalists) and 13-B to 13-I> (in respect of non- 
journalist newspaper employees). The provisions con¬ 
tained in these sections are identical. We, therefore, 
to avoid duplication reproduce herein below the rele¬ 
vant portions from sections 8 to 13, to the extent 
they are relevant for the question at hand : 

“8. Fixation or revision of rates of wages.— 

(1) The Central Government may, in the 

manner hereinafter provided— 

(a) fix rates of wages in respect of working 
journalists; 

(b) revise, from time to time, at such inter¬ 
vals as it may think fit, the rates of wages 
fixed under this section or specified in 
the order made under Section 6 of the 
Working Journalists (fixation of Rates 
of Wages) Act, 1958 (29 of 1958). 

(2) The rates of wages may be fixed or revised 
by the Central Government in respect of 
working journalist’s time work and for piece 
work." 

** #* 


** *¥ 

“12. Powers of Central Government to enforce 
recommendations of the Wage Board.— 
(1) As soon as may be, after the receipt of 
the recommendations of the Board, the 
Central Government, shall make an order 
in terms of the recommendations or subject 
to such modifications, if any, as it thinks 
fit, being modifications which, in the opinion 
of the Central Government do not affect 
important alterations in the character of 
the recommendations.” 

** ** ** 

‘T3. Working journalists entitled to wages at 
rates not less than those specified in the 
order.—On the coming into operation of 
an order of the CentrsU Government under 
section 12, every working journalist shall 
be entitled to be paid by his employer wages 
at the rate which shall, in no case, be less 
than the rate of wages specified in the 
order.” 

** ** ** 

2.100 From the above provisions of the Act it is 
apparent that the legislature, after laying down the 
legislative policy and the guidelines under section 10 


of the Act, has delegated the subordinate and an¬ 
cillary legislative function to the Central Government 
empowering it to further delegate, in tire manner 
laid down, to th§ wage boards. 

2.101 It would now be pertinent to test the 
character of the functions to be performed by the 
wage boards on the touch stone of the criterian laid 
down in Cynamide India Ltd. (supra). The Wage 
Boards have to make recommendation in the matter 
of fixation andjor revision of the rates of wages for 
the newspaper employees covered under the Act 
generally and not for the employees of a particular 
establishment. In other words, the function of the 
wage boards do not concern itself with the interest 
of an individual employee or employer. It is generally 
in respect of the employees and employers in the 
newspaper industry as a whole. It is of a general 
character and not directed against a particular situa¬ 
tion. Further, the recommendations are intended to 
operate in future. The power to give retrospective 
effect in the sense that it would be effective from a 
date earlier to the date of notification does not detract 
from the prospectivity of its effect. The process of 
fixing andjor revising the rates of wages is not an 
adjudication of a list between two parties in the strict 
sense ofthe term. The proces of fixing the rates of 
wages is not an adjudication of the past andjor the 
present rights. It is conceived in the interest of the 
employees, employers and consumers as well. Thus 
from whatever angle the matter is viewed the angle 
of general application, the prospectivity of its effect, 
the public interest served and the rights and obliga¬ 
tions of the employers and employees flowing there¬ 
from, one is led to an irresistible conclusion that re¬ 
commendations of the Wage Boards to the Central 
Government and the notification by the Central Gov¬ 
ernment under section 12 of the Act are subordinate 
legislative functions. Support to this view is available 
from the observation of the Supreme Court in Express 
Newspaper Case (supra) which is extracted herein 
below : 

“These are the two opposite points of view which 
have been pressed before us and it is im¬ 
possible to state that the functions performed 
by the wage boards are necessarily of a 
legislative character. It is no doubt true 
that their determinations bind not only the 
employers and employees in the present, but 
they also operate when accepted by the 
appropriate Government or authorities and 
notified in accordance with law, to bind 
the future employers and employees in the 
industry. If that were the only considera¬ 
tion the dictum of Justice Holmes cited 
above would apply and the functions per¬ 
formed by these Wage Boards would be 
invested with a legislative character. This 
is however not all, and regard must be had 
to the provisions of the statutes constituting 
the wage boards. If on a scrutiny of the 
provisions in regard thereto one can come 
to the conclusion that they are appointed 
only with a view to determine the relations 
between the employers and employees in 


“9. Procedure for fixing and revising rates of 
wages.—For the purpose of fixing or revising 
rates of wages in respect of working journa¬ 
lists under this Act, the Central Government 
shall as and when necessary, constitute a 
Wage Board which shall consist of—” 
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the future in regard to the wages payable 
to the employees there would be justifica¬ 
tion for holding that they were performing 
legislative functions. If, however, on a 
consideration of all the relevant provisions 
of the statutes bringing the wage boards 
into existence, it appears that the powers 
and procedure exercised by them are assimi¬ 
lated to those of Industrial Tribunals or their 
adjudications are subject to judicial review 
at the hands to higher Tribunals exercising 
judicial or quasi-judicial functions, it cannot 
be predicted that these wage boards arc 
exercising legislative functions. Whether they 
exercise these functions or not is thus to 
be determined by the relevant provisions 
of the statutes incorporating them and it 
would be impossible to lav down any uni¬ 
versal rule which would help m the 
determination of this question. 

The dictum of justice Holmes referred to in the 
above extract is as under:— 

“A judicial inquiry investigates, declares, and 
enforces liabilities as they stand on present 
or past facts and under laws supposed 
already to exist. That is its purpose and 
end. Legislation, on the other hand looks 
to the future and changes existing condi¬ 
tions by making a new rule, to be applied 
thereafter to all or some part of those sub¬ 
ject to its power. The establishment of 
a rate is the making of a rule for the 
future, and therefore, h on act legislative 
not judicial in kind,.”. ••• 

The question depends not upon the character 
of the body, but upon the character of the 
proceedings. 

The nature of the final act, determines the nature 
of the previous enquiry.” 

(quoted from Express Newspaper case supra) 

2.102 The award is not subject to judicial review 
at the hands of higher Tribunals exercising judicial 
or quasi judicial functions. 

2.103 The procedure laid down in the Act and 
the rules made thereunder providing for a notice 
inviting representations, summoning of witnesses and 
documents and hearing does not detract from the 
character of the activity as legislative. This view 
finds support from the following observation of tbe 
Supreme Court in CynaH' u India Ltd. (supra) : 

“5. The second observation we wish to make is. 
legislative action, plenary or subordinate, is 
not subject to rules of natural iustice in the 
case of 'Parliamentary legislation, the pro¬ 
position is self-evident. In the case of 
subordinate legislation, it may happen that 
Parliament may itself provide for a notice 
and for a hearing. There are several ins¬ 
tances of the legislature reouiring the 
subordinate legislating authority to give 


public notice and a public hearing before 
say, for example, levying a municipal rate—, 
in which case the substantial non-obser¬ 
vance of the statutorily prescribed mode of 
observing natural justice may have the 
effect of invalidating the subordinate legisla¬ 
tion. The right here given to rale payers 
or others is in the nature of a concession 
which is not~to detract from the character 
of the activity as legislative and not quasi¬ 
judicial. But, where the legislature has 
not chosen to provide for any notice or 
hearing, no one can insist upon it and it 
will not be permissible to read natural jus¬ 
tice into such legislative activity.” 

“6. Occasionally, the legislature directs the 
subordinate legislating body to 'make ‘such 
enquiiy as it thinks fit’ before making the 
subordinate legislation. In such a situation, 
while such enquiry by the subordinate 
legislating body as it deems fit is a condi¬ 
tion precedent to the subordinate legisla¬ 
tion, the nature and extent of the enquiry 
is in the discretion of the subordinate legis¬ 
lating body and the subordinate legislation 
is not open to question on the ground that 
the enquiry was not as full as it might have 
been. The provision for ‘such enquiry as 
it thinks fit’ is generally on enabling provi¬ 
sion. intended to facilitate the subordinate 
legislating body to obtain relevant informa¬ 
tion from all and whatever source and not 
intended to vest any right in anyone other 
than the subordinate-legislating body. 

It is the sort of enquiry which the legislature 
itself may cause to be made before legis¬ 
lating. an enquiry which will not confer 
any right on anyone.” 

(Emphasis supplied by us) 

2.104 In the above view of the matter our con¬ 
sidered view is, on the doctrine of ancilliary powers, 
the Wage Boards and so the Central Government 
haVe the power to recommend and lawy down the 
guidelinesjindicia for determining common control. 
When there is an express legislative power incidental 
ancilliary powers necessary for effectuating the 
express power mav be implied. Otherwise much of 
the legislation would be rendered ineffective. When 
a legislature is given plenary power to legislate on 
a particular topic, if has also an implied power to 
make laws incidental to the exercise of such power 
Everything that is necessary to the exercise of the 
power is .deemed to be included in the grant of the 
power. This view of our find support from the deci- 
*'°r i of the Supreme Court in Edward Mills Co. 
<ATR 1955 SC 25) the relevant observation whereof 
reads as under :— 

.when a legislature is given plenary 

power to legislate on a particular subject 
there must also be an Implied power to 
make laws incidental to the exercise of such 
power. It is a fundamental principle of 
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constitutional law that everything necessary 
to the exercise of a power is included in 
the grant of the power. A legislature 
cannot certainly strip itself of its essential 
functions and vest the same on an extrane¬ 
ous authority. The primary duty of law 
making has to be discharged by the legis¬ 
lature itself but delegation may be resorted 
to as a subsidiary or an ancillary measure.” 

2.105 Even on the assumption that the functions 
performed by the Wage Boards are quasi-judicial, 
the Wage Board and so the Central Government 
have the power to lay down the guidelines [indicia. 
As already concluded above the Wage Boards have 
the authority under the Act to club two or more 
establishments under common control. This neces¬ 
sarily implies that the wage boards have the power 
to determine whether particular establishments are 
under common control or not. This the wage boards 
shall determine on certain principle, norms or criteria 
which go to prove common control and not at v/hims. 
This virtually means that the wage boards have the 
power under section 2(d) read with section 10 of the 
Act to lay down guideline|indicia]criteria for deter¬ 
mining common control, (see Income Tax Officer Vs. 
M. K. Mohammad Kunbi 1969 SCR 65 and also 
Manick Chand Pal Vs. Union of India (1984 3 SCC 
65 page 67). 

2.106 The fact remains that common control is 
the main factor, the determination of which depends 
upon the facts of an individual case. It is not possible 
to prepare a rigid exhaustive catalogue of the guide¬ 
lines. Thus the guidelines laid down are illustrative. 
The main point to be remembered is that he is that 
Controlled who has a vested interest: may not be 
an owner but akin to that a sense obtainable from 
the use of the expression “capacity of the employer” 
in Section 10(2) of the Act. 

2.107 It cannot be gain said that the guidelines! 
indicia have to be within the scope of the Act and 
to advance the object of the Act. Tn this respect 
it has to be noted, as has already been said, that 
the object behind the introduction of the expression 
“under the control of any person or body of persons 
whether incorporated or not” is to protect the workers 
against a conceivable device of fragmentation so that 
workers are not deprived of their due wages. There¬ 
fore while laying down guidelines for determining 
common control, it has also to be borne in mind 
that they also provide protection against the possible 
devices of camouflaging common control. 

2.108 To Put it in the words of Shri Justice 
Sabyasachi Mukharji of the Supreme Court who 
spoke for the count in Renusagar Power Co. (AIR 
1988 S.C. 1737) : 

“If is high time to reiterate that in the expand¬ 
ing of horizon of modern jurisprudence, 
lifting of corporate veil is permissible. Its 
frontier's are unlimited. It must, however, 
depend primarily on the realities of the 
situation. The aim of the legislation is to 


do justice to all parties. The horizon of 
the doctrine of lifting the veil is expanding.” 

“In this regard we would also like to quote 
what the learned editor of Pennington's 
Company Law has in the 5th Edn. at page 
49 said.” He states that the principle of 
company’s separate legal entity has on the 
whole been fully applied by the Courts since 
Salomon’s case (1897 AC 22). Corporate 
veil has been lifted where the principal 
question before the court was one of com¬ 
pany law, and in, some situations where the 
corporate personality of the company invol¬ 
ved was really of secondary importance 
and the application of the old principle has 
worked hardship and injustice. In England, 
there, have been only a few cases where 
the court had disregarded the company’s 
corporate entity and paid attention to where 
the teal control and beneficial ownership 
of the company’s undertaking lay. When 
it had done this, the court had relied 
either on a principle of public policy, or 
cm the principle that devices used to per¬ 
petrate frauds or evade obligations will 
be treated as nullities, or on a presumption 
of agency or trusteeship which at first 
sight Salomon’s case seem to prohibit. 
Again at page 36 of the same book, the 
learned author notes a few cases where the 
courts have disregarded separate legal 
entity of a company and investigated the 
personal qualities of the shareholders or the 
persons in control of it because there were 
overriding public interests to be served by 
doing so.” 

2.109 The doctrine of lifting the veil can well be 
utilised to uncover the device of avoiding welfare 
legislation also. It has been so held by the Supreme 
Court in Associated Rubber Industry (1986—I LLJ 
192). The relevant excerpt from the derision are set 
out below :— 

“It is true that in law the Associated Rubber 
Industry Ltd. and Aril Holdings Ltd. were 
distinct legal entities having separate exis¬ 
tence. But, in our view, that was not an 
end of the matter. It is the duty of the 
court, in every case where ingenuity is 
expended to avoid taxing and welfare legis¬ 
lations, to get behind the smoke screen and 
discover the true stale of affairs. The Court 
is not to be satisfied with form and leave 

well alone the substance of a transaction.” 

♦ * * * 

“Avoidance of welfare legislation is as common 
as avoidance of taxation and the approach 
in considering problems arising out of such 
avoidance has necessarily to be the same.” 

* • * • 

"There cannot be direct evidence that the 
second company was formed as a device to 
reduce the gross profits of the Principal 
company for whatever purpose. An obvious 
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purpose that is served and which stares one 
in the face is to reduce the amount to be 
paid by way of bonus to workmen. It is 
such an obvious device that no further evi¬ 
dence, direct or circumstantial, is neces¬ 
sary.” 

2.110 There are catena of cases on the point. We 
do not purpose to burden our report with all the 
cases but we shall like to quote few of them which 
indicate the judicial trend relating to the doctrine of 
lifting the veil. 

2.111 In Juggilal (AIR 1969 S.C. 932 P. 937) a 

transaction by which compensation was paid for 
termination of managing agency agreement to a part¬ 
nership firm when simultaneously substantially the 
same partners in the shape of a private company 
become the managing agents, was held to be sham and 
stage managed and the amount of compensation was 
l* Xe jl as (See fur ther a case of similar nature 

Madbowu Sharanshi Mfg. Co. Vs. C1T Bombay AIR 

<5r4nV l 811) : t . r " D M - Sahib (AIR 1966 

H.C. 370) it was held that the Factories Act and 
other similar Acts which apply to cases of employers 
having in employment specified number of workers 

S' *«•*<• by employ*,, workers S™„g h " 

ilf ZployLr'™'™ W ’ M in reali,v are 

2.112 Krishna Iyer J. of Supreme Court then in 
Hassiabnais case (1978—11 LLJ 397) observed : 

“The true test may, with brevity, be indicated 
once again. Where a worker or group of 
workers labours to produce goods or services 
and these goods for services are 
tor the business of another, thar there 
is, in fact, the employer. He has economic 
control over the workers’ subsistence skill 
and continued employment. If he, for anv 

S° n 4 es off - th e worker is, virtually, 
aid off. The presence of intermediate coh- 

™ th ^ hom a,one the workers have 
immediate or direct relationship ex contractu 
is of no consequence when, on lifting the 
veil or lookmg at the conspectus of factors 
governing employment, we discern the naked 
truth, though draped in different perfect 
paper arrangement that the real employer 
is the Management not the immediate con- 
tractor. Myriad devices, half-hidden in fold 

d mee d f° fIega ; depending on the 
? f ee of concealment needed, the type of 

Z M T thC ,0Ca? condifions and the like 

Sw.lfT 0r, t? “ Wl " n ' about t e S>s!ation 
ca .s welfere obligations on the real employer 

pumo t0 7°l d tbe mfSCh!ef and a 'cS the 
P rpose of the law and not he misled bv 

"“>» le 8»l appearances.” ^ 

2484 Lab /89—5 


2.113 The observations of Chintiappa Reddy J. 
of Supreme Court in Me Dawell and Co. Ltd. (1985) 
I.T.R. Vol. 154 page 148 are very illuminating : 

“The shortest definition of tax avoidance that 
I have come across is the art of dodging 
tax without breaking the law”. 

“Thus the ghost of Westminster (in the words 
of Lord Roskill) has been exercised in 
England. Should it be allowed to rear its 
head in India ? I have referred to the 
English cases at some length, only to show 
that in the very country of its birth, the 
principle of Westminster has been given a 
decent burial, and in that very country, where 
the phrase ‘tax avoidance had originated, 
the judicial attitude towards tax avoidance 
has changed and the smile, cynical or even 
affectionate though it might have been at 
one time, has now frozen into a deep frown. 
The courts are now concerning themselves 
not merely with the genuineness of a trans¬ 
action, but the intended effect of it on fiscal 
purposes. No one can now get away with 
a tax avoidance project with the mere 
statement that there is nothing illegal about 
it.” 

“We now live in a welfare State whose financial 
needs, if backed by the law. have to be res¬ 
pected and met. We must recognise that 
there is behind taxation laws as much moral 
sanction a s behind any other welfare legis¬ 
lation and that it stands on no less a moral 
plane than honest payment of taxation. In 
our view, the proper wav to construe a 
taxmg statute, while considering a device to 
rvcid tax, is not to ask whether the provi¬ 
sion should be construed literally or libe¬ 
rally. nor whether the transaction is not 
unreal and not prohibited bv the statute, 
but whether the transaction is a device to 
avoid tax, and whether the transaction is 
such that the iudicial process may accord 
its approval to it. A hint of this apnroach 
is to be found in the iudgement of Desai J 
m Wood-Polymer Ltd., in re & Bengal 
? ote, s L ™ lf ? d m re (1977) 47 Comp 
Cas 597 (Gut), where the learned judge 
refused to accord sanction to the amalgama¬ 
tion of companies as it would lead to 
avoidance of tax. 

It is neither fair nor desirable to expect the 
legislature, to intervene and take care of 
every device and scheme to avoid taxation. 
Jt is upto the court to take stock to deter- 
P” n f tbe . nat n r e of the new and sophisticated 
legal devmes to avoid tax and consider 
the 1 slt “ ation created by the devices 

3S“£ T -i at i,l° the . exist5n e legislation 

with the aid of “emerging” techniques of 

O?i e T r ^ 0n 3S WaS done ,n Ramsay. Buima 
2L‘ l l d „ D,ws r- OTXW tbe device, ™ 

“ rCf " se <° 
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2.114 The decision of Madhya Pradesh High court 
in Tracways Private Limited (1981 JLJ 261) and 
M s Malwa Metal Powder Ltd. (M. P. No. 384182 
decided on 31-3-84) are also of great relevance. 

TRACWAYs PRIVATE LTD. (1981 JLJ 261). 

2.115 There was a partnership firm under the 
name and style of M's. Dawar Brothers consisting of 
three partners viz. Suraj Kishan Dawar, Awatar 
Kishan Dawar and Kishan Dawar. This firm was a 
registered dealer unde.* the General Sales Tax Act, 
1958 IMP). The reeistration of the firm was cancel¬ 
led under section 15(10) of the said Act on the 
ground of default in payment of arrears of sales tax. 

A private Iinvted company “Tracways Private Ltd.” 
whose main shareholders were Smt. Roma Dawar and 
Smt. Aruna Dawar wives of the two partners of the 


(1), and Juggilal V. I.T. Commr., UP (2). 
The view taken by the Supreme Court is 
in line with the modern trend. As stated by 
Friendmann, “A strongly formalistic and 
rigid interpretation of the corporate form is 
increasingly giving way to a more sociolo¬ 
gical and relativist interpretation. It is par¬ 
ticularly marked in cases where the corpo¬ 
rate form is apt to be used as a device to 
frustrate the public interest in the collec¬ 
tion of taxes or the statutory restraint of 
abuses, it is, on the whole, more clearly 
marked in Continental and American as 


compared with English legal development, 
owing probably to the authority of the 
Salomon case but the tendency is universal.” 
Friendmann Legal Theory 5th edition p. 
567.” 


firm Mis. Dawar Brothers was formed. This comnanv 
proposed to deal in the same commodity in which 
Mis. Dawar Brothers was deaims. The business pre¬ 
mises of the company were also the same where M s. 
Dawar Brothers was earlier carrying on its business. 
The comnanv filed an application before the sa'es tax 
authorities for its registration as dealer under the said 
Sai<»s Tax Act. Th P sa'es tax antVior't’es refused resis- 
fratinn to the comnanv. One of the mounds for refusal 
was tha* the comnanv was formed by a naitnership 
concern M s. Dawar Brothers with an intention of 
avoiding navment of sales tax dues outstanding aga¬ 
inst the partnership and for availing the benefit which 
accrues as a result of registration. The company be¬ 
ing aggrieved with the orders of refusal of registra¬ 
tion by the sales tax authorities filed a petition under 
article 226 of the Constitution of India, for the issu¬ 
ance of a wr * of mandamus for registering it as a 
dealer under ILe said Sales Tax Act, inter alia con¬ 
tending that the petitioner company was a distinct 
legal ent'ty and therefore it was not open to the sales 


MALWA METAL POWDER LTD. 

2.116 The short facts wefe these :— 

The petitioner company which was incorporated on 
16-4-74 having its registered office at Ratlam was a 
subsidiary company of Mjs. D. and H. Secheron 
Electrodes Private Ltd., Indore. The petitioner com¬ 
pany was manufacturing iron powder through electro 
chemical process since 1-6-75. Bulk of its product 
i.e. about 75 per cent was sold to the holding com¬ 
pany at Indore. The petitioner company claimed for 
infancy protection under section 16(1) of the Emp¬ 
loyees Provident Fund and Miscellaneous Provisions 
Act, 1952 which having been refused the petitioner 
company filed a writ petition under article 226 of the 
Constitution. The petition was dismissed holding that 
the petitioner company establishment was not a new 
establishment but was a par: of the holding com¬ 
pany establishment. The relevant part is set out here- 
inbelow :— 


tax authorities to refuse registration on the ground 
that the aoplication for regisration was made to cir¬ 
cumvent the Act and to avo ; d payment of tax due 
from M|s Dawar P'pthers. This contention was re- 
iected by the il'gh Court. The observation relevant 
for our purpose is s**t out below : 


The pervasive control of the D and H Company 
is automatic Under the Companies Act, 
undisputedly it is the Board of Directors 
which has a noverall control; control over 
the Board of Directors, depends on the vot¬ 
ing power, which power of the D and H 


“The question before us is whether the law can 
be circumvented by the partners of Mis. 
Dawar Brothers or their wives or nominees 
forming a private limited company for car¬ 
rying on the same business. A company re¬ 
gistered under the Companies act is no 
doubt a legal entity distinct from its share¬ 
holders, and, speaking generally, the copo- 
rate veil cannot be lifted unless the legisla¬ 
ture so provides (see Bharat Aimu. Co. V. 
Spl. A. Dev. Autho(l). It has, however been 
held by the Supreme Court that in certain 
exceptional cases the Court is entitled to 
lift the veil of corporate entity and to pay 
regard to the economic realities behind the 
legal facade. These exceptional cases em¬ 
brace those cases where the corporate en¬ 
tity is used for tax evasion or to circumvent 
tax avoidance or to perpetrate fraud (See 
I.T. Commr. Madras v. Meenakshi Mills 


company is apparent, and it is also undispu¬ 
tedly clear that the product of the petitio¬ 
ner company is the raw material for the 
products of D and H company. Thus, in 
this view of the matter also, even on the 
petitioner company being a distinct legal 
personality under the companies Act, it is a 
part of the establishment of the D and H 
Company for the purposes of the Act. If 
the argument of the learned counsel for the 
petitioner company that since the petitioner 
oompany is a distinct legal personality un¬ 
der the Companies Act is accepted, the very 
purpose of the Act would be defeated. The 
class of emoloyers, which spares on ingen¬ 
uity in seeking to deprive the employee of 
the benefit under the Act, would have con¬ 
venient handle to deprive the employees of 
the benefits under the statute. Here we may 
say that if constituionally envisaged socio 
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economic revolution is not to be a paper 
tiger if the cherished desire of a welfare 
state should be a fruition a welfare legisla¬ 
tion has nor only to be meaningfully enact¬ 
ed, but has to be meaningfully interpreted 
and executed.” 

2.117 The power with the Wage Boards to deter¬ 
mine common control also includes the power to get 
behind the smoke screen and discover the true state 
of affairs i.e. to uncover the mask and judge the rea¬ 
lity —of course if there is material available on record 
of the Wage Board (direct or circunistancial). If the 
Wage Boards do not have that power the very object 
to protect dorkers against the device of keeping down 
the classification by resorting to methods of fragmen¬ 
tation in the manner discussed above would be stulti¬ 
fied. 

2.118 We shall now like to deal with the conten¬ 
tion on behalf of the employers that the control evis- 
aged in section 2(d) of the Act refers to operational 
control to be distinguished from top management con¬ 
trol exercised by owner(s) of a newspaper establish¬ 
ment. The submission made is that the expression 
used is “common control” and therefore identifying 
a newspaper etablishment with its owner would be 
most inappropriate. The contention is devoid of sub¬ 
stance. The word ‘control’ is a bigger species. There¬ 
fore, the term ‘owner’ necessarily includes within its 
ken ‘control’. A person can be a controller without 
being an owner but a person cannot be an owner 
without the power to control. It cannot be gainsaid 
that operational control is sub-servient to ownership. 
The words ‘control’ and ‘owner’ are not statutorily 
defined. Therefore, they have to be understood as 
what they mean under the common law in the con¬ 
text. 

2.119 It is a matter of common knowledge that 
the words ‘control’ and ‘owner’ are distinctly used in 
various legislations and in the decisions of the Courts. 
These words have occurred and have been consider¬ 
ed in the judgements under Industrial Disputes Act 
in the matter of lay off and closure etc. for determin¬ 
ing whether particular establishment are one estab¬ 
lishment or separate. Some of the judgements have 
also been referred to by us in paragraphs 2.91 to 
2.94. There appears an obvious purpose in the legis¬ 
lature using the term ‘control’ in section 2(d) of the 


the defendant had been employed by the 
plaintiff and had entered into valid agree¬ 
ment not to solicit the plaintiff s customers 
or to compete with it for a certain time alter 
leaving its employment. After ceasing to 
be employed by the plaintiff the detenaent 
formed a company which earned on a com¬ 
peting business, and caused the whole of 
its shares to be allotted to his wife and an 
employee of the company, who were ap¬ 
pointed to be its directors. It was held that 
since the defendant in fact coniroiied tne 
company, its formation was a mere ‘cloak 
or sham to enable him to break his agree¬ 
ment with the plaintiff and an injunction 
was issued against him and against tne com¬ 
pany he had formed restraining them from 
soliciting the plaintiff’s customers." 

2.121 Functional integrality has been provided by 
us as one of the indicia of common control. Units ap¬ 
parently separated, if have functional integrality or 
constitute a composite whole, they lose tneir indivi¬ 
dual character and form themselves into the news¬ 
paper establishment. The reason is apparent. If two 
or more establishments though separate, but the fate 
of each of them is inextricably depending on tne 
other, the product of one is the essential material for 
the other, and that is of no value unless the latter 
consumes its product and the latter cannot have us 
end product unless the former supplies it's product, 
would thus be under cbmmon control of the persons 
mutually responsible for their functional integrality 
and would therefore be one establishment for fixing 
the rate of wages. 

2.122 It would not be out of place to mention that 
Indian Newspaper Society a vital representative orga¬ 
nisation of employers has, while giving its comments 
on tentative proposals in the matter of clubbing of 
two or more newspaper establishments, admitted that 
“the test of functional integrality is supreme for 
wage fixation.” 

2.123 In the light of the foregoing discussion, in 
our considered view, the wage boards are competent 
tc lay the guidelines and they are as enumerated in 
an appropriate Chapter No. IX intituled ‘recommen¬ 
dations’. 


2.120 A company has a distinct legal personality. 
It can own property, have rights and be subject to 
liabilities, and it does not hold its property merely as 
an agent or trustee for its members. Therefore while 
disregarding the corporate personality but attempting 
to weave those with whom the real control rests, the 
term control has been used. In this respect we would 
like to extract a portion from Pennington s Company 
Law, fifth edition, Page 58 under the rubric bvasion 
of obligations imposed by Law.’ 

“There are only two decided cases where the 
court has disregarded the separate legal per¬ 
sonalities of a company because it was for¬ 
med or used to facilitate the evasion of 
legal obligations. In the j’-rst of these cases 


2.124 It has been contended on behalf of the Sau- 
rashtra Trust that provision for clubbing be not ap¬ 
plied to the newspaper establishments belonging to 
• Public Charitable Trusts. The plea is untenable. The 
question of clubbing of two or more newspaper estab¬ 
lishments in the given circumstances is for fixation of 
rates of wages. Wages is a payment to the workers 
for the services rendered, exemption from the provi¬ 
sion for clubbing will have its impact on the classifi¬ 
cation of an establishment. Higher the gross revenue 
higher the clas sand higher the wages. Thus, if the 
plea is accepted it would have an adverse affect on 
the workers of the establishments belonging to the 
Charitable Trusts. In a way it would be a chanty at 
the cost of the employees, charitable trust would be¬ 
come uncharitable to workers. The Act is a welfare 
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legislation which, in the words of Chinnappa Reddy 
J., is “bread and butter” statute and hence i plea 
which results in harming the workers cannot be ac¬ 
cepted. Exemption from income-tax is something 
different. It is a tax on income whereas the demand¬ 
ed exemption would mean an imposition of penality 
on workers, by depriving them of their due wages. A 
question very near to the question at hand had arisen 
in the matter of the applicability of Provident. Fund 
legislation in Venkataramna Dispensary Vs. Union 
of India (1986 II LLJ 411). In that it was held that 
even the plea that an establishment was a charitable 
institution or a commercial institution was untenable 
and immaterial while deciding the applicability of 
that Act. 


2.126 It has been urged on behalf of the emplo¬ 
yees that in view of the decisions in Ahmedabad Mill- 
owners Association (A.I.R. 1966 S.C. 497) ; Uni- 
chem Lab. (1972-1 LLJ 576) (in which the decisions 
in Gramophone (1964 II LLJ 431) and Linkchain 
(1971 II LLJ 581) have been approved & affirmed) 
and Shivraj Fine Arts (1978-1 LLJ 532) it is a well 
settled position that gross profit to be taken into ac¬ 
count should bo the one prior to deduction of the 
amounts under the heads in question. It has been ur¬ 
ged that decision in Chalthan (1979 II LLJ 383) is 
not binding as it could not over rule the decisions in 
Ahmedabad Millowners, Unichem Lab. and Shivraj 
Fine Arts. It was further urged referring to various 
portions of the earlier decisions that in these deci¬ 
sions the question was not decided with reference to 
the facts of those cases but as a matter of law. 


SECTION 2 

MANNER OF ASCERTAINING GROSS PROFIT 

2.125 The question before the Wage Boards re¬ 
garding the manner of ascertaining gross profit is 
whether development rebate, investment allowance, 
reserve, donation, and provision for depreciation 
should or should not be deducted before arriving at 
the figure of gross profit, as an item for ascertaining 
the financial capacity of employer for fixing the rates 
of wages. 


2.127 The arguments have been combated on be¬ 
half of the employers, the substance of which shall be 
referred to hereinafter at an appropriate stage. 

2.128 For a critical examination of the question 
at hand a disquisition of the decisions of the Supreme 
Court starting with the judgement in the Gramophone 
Company Ltd. moving through Ahmedabad Mill- 
owners Association, Link Chain, Unichem Lab., Shiv¬ 
raj Fine Arts and resting with Chalthan is necessary. 

2-129 The composition of the benches in the 
aforesaid cases is indicated in the table given below : 


Name of the case 

Judges constituting the bench 

Who Spoke for the Court 

1. Gramophone Co. Case 
(1964 II L) J 131 

1. P.B. Gajendragadkar, Chief Justice. 

2 . Justice K.N. Wanchoo 

3. Justice K.C. Das Gupta. 

Wanchoo, J. 

2. Ahmedabad Millowners 
(AIR 1966) SC 497 

1. P.B. Gajendragadkar, C.J. 

2. K.N. Wanchoo 

3. M. Hidyatuliah 

4. V. Ramaswami JJ. 

Gajendragadkar, C.J. 

3. Link Chain Case 

1. Justice C.A. Vaidialingam 

2. Mr. Justice C.A. Vaidialingam. 

Jagmohan Reddy J. 

C.A. Vaidialingam, J. 

4. Unichem Laboratories (1972 I LLJ 532) 

1. Justic C.A. Vaidialingam 

2. Justice I.D. Dua 

3. Justice G.K. Mittar 

C.A. Vaidialingam, J. 

5. Shivraj Fine Arts case 
(1978 I LLJ 532) 

1. Justice N.L. Untwalia 

2. Justice Jaswant Singh 

3. Justice P.S. Kailasam 

Kailasam, J. 

6. Chalthan Vibhag (1997 II LLJ 383) 

1. Justice Murtaza Fazal Ali 

2. Justice P.S. Kailasam 

3. Justic A.P. Sen 

Kailasam, J. 


2.130 We now proceed to delve into the afore¬ 
said cases ad seriatim. 

(A) GRAMOPHONE CO. CASE (Supra) 

2.131 In this case it was contended on behalf of 
the company that for measuring the paying capacity 
the real profit to be taken into account should be 
after deducting amounts to be provided for taxation 
and for development rebate reserves. This contention 
was rejected holding that the provisions for these 
items take second place as compared to provision for 


wage structure and gratuity The relevant observa¬ 
tions read as under :— 

“It is further contended on behalf of the com¬ 
pany that before the real profit for each 
year can be arrived at We should deduct 
amounts to be provided for taxation and for 
development rebate reserves and if that is 
done it will be found that hardly any pro¬ 
fit would be left and the financial position 
of the Company would show that in most 
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of these years it suffered loss. We are of 
opinion that this is not the correct way of 
judging the financial capacity of an employer, 
assuming that the figures in tile balance- 
sheets are all accepted as they are. When 
an industrial tribunal is considering the 
question of wage structure and gratuity 
which in our opinion stands more or less 
on the samfe footing as wage structure, it 
has to look at the profits made without 
considering provision for taxation in the 
shape of income tax and for reserves. The 
provisions for income tax and for reserves 
must in our opinion take second place as 
compared to provision for wage structure 
and gratuity which stands on the same 
tooting . 

*** *** 

“We cannot, therefore, accept the contention on 
behalf of the company that provision for 
taxation and provision for reserves should 
take precedent over provision for gratuity.” 

2.132 From the above in our understanding their 
lordships while dealing with the contention of the 
company first laid down the law and then on that 
basis rejected the contention of the company. 

AHMEDABAD MILLOWNERS CASE (Supra ) 

2.133 In the context of dealing with the question 
of paying capacity in paragraph 78 the judge¬ 
ment their Lordships referred to the various an- 
nexures filed on behalf of th e employers by their 
witness Mr. Choksi, Chartered Accountant including 
annexure 6 showing the amount of depreciation fund 
including development rebate. While discussing the 
weight and effort of these annexures in the end of 
the paragraph, their Lordships observed :— 

“Incidentally, it is the figure of gross profit 
which is more important, because it is not 
disputed that wages payable to the em¬ 
ployees are a first charge and all other 
liabilities take their place after the wages.” 

(Emphasis supplied) 

*** *** 

In the context of the holding in paragraph 78 it 
was further observed in paragraph 79 as under :— 

“In dealing with the problem of the financial 
capacity of the appellants to bear the bur¬ 
den, it would be inappropriate to rely solely 
upon the approach which an investor 
would adopt in such a case;..” 

*** *** *** 

(c) LINK CHAIN CASE (Supra) 

2.134 In this case the questions involved wer e :— 

(a) Whether the employer is entitled to deduct 
depreciation, and development rebate re¬ 
serve as permissible under the Income Tax 
Act, from th e . gross profit for computing 
bonus under the Bonus Act and 


(b) Whether for assessing the paying capacity 
gross profit should be computed .prior to 
deductions of depreciation and other re¬ 
serves. 

With regard to bonus it was held :— 

“that the employer is entitled to deduct from 
the gross profits as computed under section 
4, depreciation under section 6(a) of the 
Bonus Act in accordance with Section 
32 (i) of the Income Tax Act and under 
Section 6(d) such further sums as are 
specified in third schedule to the aforesaid 
Bonus Act.” 

With regard to the measuring of the paying capa¬ 
city it was held :— 

“It is prudent to notice that gratuity and wages 
in industrial adjudication are placed on the 
same footing and have priority over income 
tax and other reserves. As such in consi¬ 
dering the financial soundness of an under¬ 
taking for the purposes of introduction of 
a gratuity scheme the profits that must be 
taken into account are thus computed prior 
to the deduction of depreciation and other 
reserves.” 

and in support of this holding the judgement in 
Gramophone case (supra) was relied upon. 

D. UN1CHEM LABORATORIES CASE (Supra) 

2.135 The Court while reiterating and approving 
the findings in Gramophone and Link Chain cases 
(supra) held that the gross profit for measuring the 
paying capacity should be computed without deduct¬ 
ing tax depreciation and development rebate. The 
question about the deductability of depredation was 
considered in greater detail as the Counsel for Com¬ 
pany had contended that question about depreciation 
was not before the Court in Gramophone (supra). 
Tne relevant observations are extracted below 

Para 51 “The above decision categorically rules, out 
any deduction of taxation. It also exclud¬ 
ed from deduction all provisions for reserves 
which will take in depreciation reserves 
also.” 

Para 57 “The said decision directly holds that pro¬ 
vision for depreciation and other reserves 
cannot be deducted in computing profits to 
be ascertained for framing a gratuitv 
scheme. This decision again reiterates the 
real position that gratuity and wages in 
industrial adjudication are placedon the 
same footing and have priority over income- 
tax and other reserves. In fact, as point¬ 
ed out by us earlier provision made for 
depreciation and which had. been deducted 
by the company for arriving at profits was 
added back by this Court.” 

*** -*** *** 

2.136 It would not be out of place to point out 
that it was also held in this case that the provisions 
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of the Companies Act relating to depreciation cannot 
be brought into play in the matter of industrial adju¬ 
dication relating to wages and clearness allowance. 
The relevant observation is set out below :— 

“Mr. Tarkunday referred to section 205 and 211 
of the Companies Act, 1956 as well as Part 
1 schedule 6 therein. We do not think it 
necessary to refer to those provisions, as, 
in our opinion they have no reliance or 
bearing when considering a revision of 
wages and award of dearness allowance 
under the industrial adjudication. These 
provisions are intended for totally different 
“purpose.” 

1.137 It is of very great significance to point out 
that in this case while reiterating and approving the 
holdings in Gramophone Co. case (supra) and Link 
Chain case (supra; support has been drawn from the 
decision in Ahmedabad Millowners case (supra) to 
quote :— 

“We may also refer to the observations of this 
court in Ahmedabad Millowners’ Associa¬ 
tion Ltd. V. The Textile Labour Associa¬ 
tion, (1966-1 LLJ 1); (1966 1 S.C.R. 383, 

that “.it is the figure of gross profit 

which is more important because it is not 
disputed that wages payable to the emp¬ 
loyees are a first charge and all other lia¬ 
bilities take their place after the wages.” 

*** *** *** *** 

2.138 The context in which the fore-quoted 
excerpt from the Ahmedabad Millowners (supra) is 
relied upon it is transparently clear that in Gramo¬ 
phone (supra) the Court has interpreted these obser¬ 
vations to mean that provisions for income-tax depre¬ 
ciation, development rebate and reserves take second 
place as compared to provision for wage structure. 

(e) SHIVRAJ FINE ARTS CASE {Supra). 

2.139 In this case on holding that the law has 
been laid down in the Unichem (supra) took the view 1 
in line with the earlier cases. The relevant observa¬ 
tion is as under - 

“The law was stated in Unichem Laboratories 
Ltd. V. The Workmen (supra) at P. 583 as 
follows : 

“From the above decision it is dear that : (1) 
Fixation of wage structure stands more or 
less on the same footing as framing of a 
gratuity scheme and the principles appli¬ 
cable for ascertaining the profits are the 
same, (2) Provision for taxation and pro¬ 
vision for reserves cannot take precedence 
over the provision for gratuity and fixation 
of wages; and (3) the provision for income- 
tax and for reserves must take second place 
as compared to provision for wage -struc¬ 
ture and gratuity.” 

*** *** *** *** 
(Emphasis supplied) 

(f) CHALTHAN VIBHAG CASE (Supra). 


2.140 In this case the contention regarding the 
measure of the financial capacity to extract from the 
judgment itself was : 

Para 13. “The second contention raised on behalf of 
the appellants is that in fixing fair wages 
and dearness allowance, financial capacity 
of the cooperative societies should bo 
arrived at after taking into account the de¬ 
preciation.” 

*** *** 

Dealing with the above question it was observed :— 

(i) “The wages due to a worker is in the nafure 

of expenses just like payment for draw mate¬ 
rials. In this sense the wages are expenses 
which have to be met whether the company 
works, makes profit or not. So far as the 
minimum wages due to a worker are con¬ 
cerned, thel law requires that they should 
be paid first and if the industry cannot pay 
them it may as well close. “.” 

*** *** *** 

(ii) “The principles followed in arriving at the 

profit and loss account for income-tax and 
other purposes may nor be conclusive. The 
claim of the employer to a reasonable profit, 
that of the shareholders for a fair dividend 
and the interest of consumer and other 
relevant factors and circumstances will have 
to be taken into account. It is necessary to 
take into account all the facts and circum¬ 
stances relating to the industry for deter¬ 
mining the financial capacity of the industry 
to pay.” 

(Para 16) 

(Emphasis supplied) 

2.1<u Referripg to the Gramophone case (supra) it 
has been said :— 

“The statement that provision for income tax 
and development rebate taking only a 
second place may not be understood as 
holding that they should on no account be 
taken into consideration or that a wage in¬ 
crease would be permissible if it would re¬ 
sult in reduction of income tax. The deci¬ 
sion is based on the finding that the com¬ 
pany is in a position to bear the burden 
and the observations were incidental and 
made on the falls of the case. It may be 
noted that there is no reference about tak¬ 
ing into account of depreciation allowance. 
The judgement should be understood as 
negative the plea that the income-tax and 
development rebate should be taken into 
account to the extent of showing that the 
industry is tunning at a loss.” 

(Para 18. 

(The relevant finding of the Gramophone case 
has been extracted in paragraph 6.A on 
Page 2 above.) 
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2.142 Referring to the Indian Link Chain case 
(supra) it is said :— 

“In the case under consideration i.e. Indian Link 
Chain Ltd., The Court at P. 807 allowed 
the claim of the Company for a deduction 
on account of depreciation and development 
rebate at Rs. 1,61,054 and Rs. 5.822 in¬ 
stead of Rs. 80,190 and Rs. 3,970. On 

the facts of the case it is found that the 
industry was in a position to bear the 
burden. 

(Para 19) 

4i % 4* 4* 4 s 4* 

We may point out that the fore-quoted holding in 
Link Chain (supra) is related to the computation of 
bonus which is contained in paragraph 22 of the 
judgement in Link Chain. 

2.143 While referring to Unichem Lab. it has 
been said :— 


2.144 It may be stated that the gross profit exceed¬ 
ing Rs. 40 lakhs referred to in the above observation 
was found to be prior to deducting taxation, deprecia¬ 
tion and development rebate as could be gleaned from 
paragraph 41, 42 and 43 of the judgement. Regard¬ 
ing Unichem Lab. case (supra) it was further said :— 

“Scrutinising the figures given at P. 581 of the 
Reports the Court found that the average 
net profit worked ou* to Rs. 13,84,691.00. 
The depreciation that was claimed was 
Rs. 5,44,918 for 1965-66, 5,55,035 for 
1966-67, 7,84,824 for 1967-68, 11,11,774 
for 1968-69 and 9,16,719 for 1969-70. On 
the facts the court found that the company 
had the financial capacity. The inclusion or 
exclusion of the depreciation allowance 
would not have made any difference to the 
capacity of the industry to bear the addi¬ 
tional burden. The decision may not be 
understood as laying down a principle of 
law that in no case the depreciation could 
be taken into account. 

(Para 21) 

2.145 Relying on the observations made in para¬ 
graphs 23 and 24 it has been strenously argued on 
behalf of the employers that the decision does give a 
mandate about the deduction of a reasonable amount 
of depreciation which in their submission is the rate 
provided in the Comnanies Act. The observation 
referred to are set out below :— 


“It may be that for prudent management of an 
industry it will be desirable to take into 
account to some extent the depreciation of 
the machinery for otherwise after lapse of 
years the machinery may get worn out and 
without depreciation for replacement the in¬ 
dustries itself will come to a stop. Whether 
provision for such depreciation should be 
made and if so to what extent will depend 
upon the facts of the case. Depreciation 
allowance to the extent of making out a loss 
need not be accepted but reasonable provi¬ 
sion should be made. The three decisions 
of this Court referred to were given on the 
particular facts of the case and may not be 
understood as laying lown that under no 
circumstances deduction for depreciation, 
reserves etc. could be made. It is of utmost 
importance that the industry must be kept 
going as long as it could pay the minimum 
wages. It mav sometimes be necessary for 
the workers to make some sacrifice to keep 
the industry going. It is not vise to kill 
the goose that lays the golden eggs. The 
capacity of the industry to bear the burden 
will have to be taken into account in deter¬ 
mining whether provision could be made for 
fixing a wage structure including provision 
for contribution to provident fund gratuity 
etc. In determining the burden all relevant 
facts will have to be taken into account and 
actual state of affairs determined. The pro¬ 
cedure adopted by the industry to determine 
the financial capacity for other purposes 
may net be relevant. It cannot be taken 
as a hard and fast rule that provision for 
depreciation, provision fer development 
rebate, tax liabilities should never be allow¬ 
ed. While the preservation of the industry 
is paramount the attempts of the manage¬ 
ment to show that the company is running 
at a loss by boosting the depreciation 
allowance etc. should not be permitted. 
In short the real capacity of the industry 
to bear the extra burden will have to be 
determined. 

(Para 23) 

*** *** !*** 

“An employer claiming depreciation allowance 
is onlv entitled to the actual or probable 
depreciation of the machinery, tools, etc., 
for the period due to wear and tear. The 
depredation cannot be computed on anv 

baf.i« or on the profit and loss account 

furnished by the company.” “.During 

the course of arguments the appellants 
admitted that the amount shown as depre¬ 
ciation actual represented the cost of pur¬ 
chase of new machinery and balance for 
expansion of the manufacturing cements 
These relate to expansion of the in¬ 
dustries and should not h P , shown in the 
capital account and cannot be claimed as 
deduction due to depreciation The account- 


“It was found that the average gross profits of 
the company exceeded RsT 40 lakhs and the 
additional financial burden by the revision 
of the wage structure was Rs. 5.55 lakhs. 
On the facts the Court held that the Tri¬ 
bunal was justified in computing, gross 
profits without deducting tax, depreciation 
and development rebate....” 

(Para 20) 

*** *** *** 
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ing of the sugar factories concerned is for 
purpose of minimising the profits and show¬ 
ing loss for the purpose of depriving the 
workers their due. Soch depreciation cannot 
be allowed. Bui as pointed out by us the 
actual depreciation which should be deduct¬ 
ed in the interest of the industry can be 
taken into account. In the cases before us 
if the inflated figures should be left out of 
account we feel that the industry has the 
capacity to bear the burden due to increase 
in expenditure by this judgement running 
at a loss by boosting the depreciation all 
should not be permitted. In short the real 
capacity of the industry to bear the extra 
burden will have to be determined.” 

(Para 24) 

* * * '-H * + * * * * * * 

2.146 Ahmedabad Millowners association is the 
only case which looks at the picture of the industry 
as a whole. 

2.147 On behalf of the employers an attempt has 
been made to distinguish this case. It was urged that 
in this case the Supreme Court was dealing with the 
demand of the employers for reduction in existing 
wage burden. The Supreme Court was not dealing 
with the claims of employees for higher wages. There¬ 
fore, the approach adopted by the Supreme Court was 
unique on the facts of that case. The approach of 
the Supreme Court was tailored to the task of assess¬ 
ing the capacity of the employers to continue to 
shoulder the present wage burden. Therefore, this 
case cannot be utilised for deciding the question at 
hand. The argument though ingenious is devoid of 
substance. The principle laid down in the case as dis¬ 
cussed earlier was in relation to the measurement of 
a paying capacity which does not change whether it 
is being gauged on the demand of the employers to 
reduce wages or on the demand of the workers to 
increase wages. In either case the basic function is 
fixation of rates of wages, and for determining wages, 
excep* m case of minimum wages, paying capacity 
has to be assessed. 

2.148 It has been submitted on behalf of the 
employers that the decision in Chalthan Vibhag is 
the latest judgement on the question whether dep¬ 
reciation should or should not be deducted from 
gross profit for measuring paying capacity. This 
judgement has considered and interpreted the ear¬ 
lier judgements. Therefore, this judgement is an 
authority fully binding on all courts, tribunals and 
authorities. It has been further urged that in Chal¬ 
than Vibhag it is held unambiguously and in un¬ 
mistakable terms that none of the earlier cases 
laid down that depreciation can never be taken 
into account in determining the financial capacity 
to pay. The decision is based on sound and pru¬ 
dent principle and reflects a iust and appropriate 
balancing of the claim of the labour for fair wages 
with that of the capacity of the industry to bear 
the additional burden set to be imposed. The Court 
has not only enunciated th e principle but has also 


laid down guidelines for allowing such depreciation 
and rebates. It is clearly stated in paragraphs 23 
and 24 of the judgement that depreciation allow¬ 
ance, to the extent of making out a loss, need not 
be accepted but reasonabls provision should be 
made. It has been categorically held that the three 
decisions of Gramophone Co., Indian Link Chain 
and Unichem Lab. were given on the particular 
facts of those cases and may not be understood as 
laying down that under no circumstances deduc¬ 
tions for depreciation reserves etc. could 
be made. It has cautioned that the 
depreciation cannot be computed on any not- 
tional basis or on the profit and loss account fur¬ 
nished by the company but actual depreciation 
which should be deducted in the interest of the 
industry can be taken into account. 

2.149 It has been further urged that it is a well 
settled law that it is open for coordinate benches 
of the same strength in the highest court to consi¬ 
der, apply, interpret, confirm and read down, if 
necessary the dicta of earlier judgements as well 
as to distinguish them. It was further urged that 
there is no irreconcileable confilict between the 
judgement of the Supreme Court in Chalthan case 
with the judgement in Gramophone Co., Indian 
I.ink Chain and Unichem Lab, but assuming that 
there is a conflict, even then judgement in Chal¬ 
than being a later one must prevail and has to be 
followed on the principle of state decisis. It was 
also urged that an attempt on behalf of the emp¬ 
loyees to point out the errors in the process of 
reasoning or in the process of interpreting earlier 
iudgements is unwarranted. It was also urged that 
there is no error, but even assuming without 
accepting that there is, the Wage Board is rot 
have an appellate jurisdiction and as such the 
Wage Boards cannot and should not countenance) 
such a frontal on-slaught on the integrity of judi¬ 
cial discipline, nor should it give quarter to any 
ingenious attempt to circumvent flv judgement of 
the Supreme Court in Chalthan Vibhag. 

2.150 We~ are conscious of the judicial discipline, 
that the wage boards are bound bv the binding 
precedent of the Supreme Court and that the can¬ 
not sit over the Judgement of the Sunreme Court. 
Wp. have— as drtv bound to pav full resnert and 
reward to tbe iudgement of the Supreme Court. 
Being alive to this we proceed to examine which 
is the binding decision and whether there is or 
not anv irreconcileable conflict between the judge¬ 
ment of the Supreme Court in Chalthan Vibhag 
and the judgements in earlier cases. 

2.151 This is a trite law that a decision of a 
coordinate and larger benches cannot be overruled 
bv a eo-ordinate bench of equal strength or lesser 
strength and that a decision of larger bench would 
be a binding precedent. 

2.159 ft cannot be gainsaid that the decision in 
Ahmedabad Millowners is bv a larger bench. The 
observation in this case “incidentally it is the fieilre 
of gross profit which is more important, because 
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it is not disputed that wages payable to the emp¬ 
loyees are a first charge and all other liabilities 
take their place after the wages” clinches the issue. 
The word ‘incidentally’ used by the Supreme Court 
conveys the decision of the Supreme Court that 
what is incidentally stated is so obvious that it 
calls for no analytical discussion to justify it as a 
legal proposition. According to this observation the 
settled legal position is that gross profit without 
deductions under the heads in questions is the 
lodge star for assessment of paying capacity. In 
fact it has been so understood and interpreted in 
Unichem (supra) by the Supreme Court in as 
much as it has drawn support from this observa¬ 
tion for its conclusion that provision for income 
tax, development rebate and depreciation cannot 
take precedence over the provision for wage struc- 
ure. It is of significant relevance that Ahmedabad 
Millowners has been referred to and relied upon 
by the Supreme Court in Chalthan for the pro¬ 
position that assessment of paying capacity to bear 
the additional wage burden is essential but this 
particular portion has neither been quoted nor 
discussed, distinguished or qualified. On the cont¬ 
rary when in Chalthan case it is said, “The wages 
due to a worker is in the nature of expenses just 
like payment for raw-materials. In this sense the 
wages are expenses which have to be met whether 
the company works, makes profit or not”, the 
court in the effect reiterates it's view in Ahmeda¬ 
bad Millowners. There can be no debate on the 
question the cost of raw-material has to be ded¬ 
ucted prior to arriving at the gross profit. 

2.153 A close and anayltical reading of the 
judgement in Chalthan clearly suggests that the 
Supreme Court in Chalthan did not give up the 
basic principles that wages deserve priority as 
raw-material. The observation relied upon on behalf 
of the emnloyers cannot be redd divorced of the 
said principle underlying the judgement. They have 
to be read and understood to be in harmony with 
that principle. In fact the court in Chalthan is 
consistant with its view in Shivraj, which was also 
delivered by Kailas-am J. then, as referred to 
above in the table in paragraph 5, this view of 
ours stands fortified from the fact that decisions in 
Gramophone, Indian Linkchain and Shivraj were 
relied upon by the High Court in Chalthan to 
arrive at a conclusion about non-deductability of 
depreciation, the Supreme Court has in Chalthan 
discussed all these cases except _ Shivraj, and 
according to emnloyers submission interpreted and 
explained, but Shivrai has not at all been touched. 
There are some observations on the deduetability 
of depreciation but having made these observations 
as denarting from High Court, the finding that the 
additional burden caused bv the award is hearable 
bv the industry was fullv affirmed. Thus the ear¬ 
lier decisions which cleariv rule that provision _ for 
wage structure has a orioritv over the provisions 
for tax, reserve and depreciation hav~ remained 
imscatched. The general observation that the finan¬ 
cial capacity of the industry has not been in 
the manner in which it ought to have been done 
v/ould not indicate the reversal of or deviation 
1484 Lab,/S9—6 


from or distinguishing of the earlier view. This is 
reinforced by the fact that the Supreme Court did 
not recompute the paying capacity after deducting 
depreciation allowance either fully or partially. It 
only said “we do not think that increase in burden 
under this head would be beyond the financial 
capacity of the factories especially as we are satis¬ 
fied that the claim for depreciation is highly ex¬ 
aggerated.” 

2.154 In our view the intendment of the Sup¬ 
reme Court in Chalthan case was that without 
sacrificing the principle that provision for wage 
structure occupies a prior position as against the 
provision under the heads in question, the extent 
of the first charge will depend upop the facts and 
circumstances of each case, and in determining 
that extent the question about the necessity of 
replacement of the plant and machinery should be 
borne in mind—-of coure whether such provision 
should be made and can be made if so to what 
extent will depend on the individual feature of an 
establishment or an industry. It was not the intend¬ 
ment of the Supreme Court in Chalthan case that 
for calculating gross profit as measure of paying 
capacity first deduct the provision for depreciation. 
Had that been the intention it would not have been 
said “whether provision for such depreciation 
should b e made ' and if so to what extent will 
depend upon the facts of the case” and also that 
“It may sometimes be necessary for the workers 
to make some sacrifice to keep the industry cohig. 
It is not wise to kill the goose that lays the golden 
eggs.” There may be a situation that the financial 
position of the industry is such that but for orovi- 
sion for depreciation the business is very likely to 
dose down for want of replacement of plan and 
machinery, which in turn would result in unemploy- 
mnet of workers, then in that event the extent of 
charge of fair wages be cut so as to make a reason¬ 
able provision in'the form of depreciation. reserve 
for replacement of machinery as this is in the 
interest of workers themselves that the industry get 
going. It is in this context that their Lordships in 
Chalthan case said that the earlier decisions were 
decided on their own facts lest it be understood by 
the wage fixing authorities that under no circums¬ 
tances it has the authority to make a reasonable 
provision for deperciation. 

2.155 From the aforesaid discussion it is appar¬ 

ent that in Chalthan’s case the debate was only 
regarding denreciation and the law laid down in 
the earlier decisions about the non-deductability of 
development rebate and other reserves was not a 
subject matter of dispute. We have already dwelt 

with Chalthan case. For parity of reason* given 

for rejecting the deductions under other headr in 
ouesfion no deduction can be allowed in resnect of 
donations. This apart neither there is any law nor 
any has been brought to our notice for a compul¬ 
sory donations. From its very nature donation is 
voluntary. Tt does not appeal to reason that dona¬ 
tion should have a priority over wages. One should 
first feed his own people properly and thereafter 

think of doing charity to others. Charity while 
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keeping one’ own workers hungry or underfed, can 
on no reasonable standard be held to be wise for 
proper except in rare cases where it is for some 
national calamity or for more importan humanit¬ 
arian causes such as flood or drought relief. 

2.156 The observation of the Supreme Court in 
Press Trust of India (A.I.R. 1974 SC 1044) in 
paragraph 19 that “no doubt the wage increases 
will have to be met from the revenue and only 
thereafter the profits can be computed,” also lands 
support to the view that wage bill takes priority 
over the items in question. It may be. mentioned 
that this observation was made while the question 
of paying capacity with reference to the additional 
burden on account of wage increase, was being 
considered. 

2 157 We do not think we can part this subject 
without referring to the observation of the Supreme 
Court in A.I.R. 1983 S C. 75 wherein the Court 
has indicated that the insertion of Article 43A in 
the Constitution opens a new perspective in the 
industrial relations. It is as under :— 

“It is not only the shareholders who have 
supplied capital who are interested in the 
enterprise which is being run by the 
Company, but workers who supply labour 
are also equally, if not, more interested 
because what is produced by the enter¬ 
prise is the result of labour as well as 
capital. While th© shareholders invest 
only a oari of their money, the workers 
invent their sweat and toil, in fact their 
life itself. The workers, therefore, have 
a special place in a socialistic pattern of 
society. They are not mere vendors of 
toil, they are not a marketable commodity 
to be purchased by the owners of capital. 
Thev a r e producers of wealth a« much as 
capital—anv, very much. In view of the 

preamble, the d'rectlve principle of State 
pob’ev and particularly introduction of 
Article 43-A it is idle to contend that the 
workers should have no voice in the 
determination of the question whether the 
enterprise should continue to run or to 
shut down under a order of the Court.” 

2.158 The expression “It is not wise to kill the 
gotwe that lavs the golden eggs.” : in Chalthan has 
to be understood in the light of the above auoted 
observation. Goose is the indnsfrial'eriablishmenf. 
The limbs of the edifice of industry!establishment 
are canital and labour. Both ar© contributory to 
the eanacitv of the industry-goose for laving 
‘golden eggs’ in which the contribution of labour 
'' rather more important and therefore g-eater 
care }<? needed for labour’s Health. 

SECTION 3 

fa) Jursidiction of the Wage Roads to recommend 
new allowance. 

2.159 In respect of the claim of the employees 
regarding grant of various allowances one of the 


controversies is about the competence of the Wage 
Boards to grant allowances other than those which 
are already existing. 

2.160 It has been contended on behalf of the 
employers that according to the definition of wages 
under sec. 2 (rr) of the Industrial Disputes Act, 
1947 (for short hereinafter referred to as the Dis¬ 
putes Act) which by virtue of sec. 2(g) of the 
Act holds good for the purposes of the ‘Act’ also, 
the Wage Boards are competent to recommend 
new ones. In reply it has been contended on behalf 
of the employees that by virtue of the extended 
definition of the term Wages on account of the in¬ 
clusive clause allowances are included in the term 
‘Wages’ and the Wage Boards have the jursidic¬ 
tion to recommend allowances in addition to the 
existing ones. 

2.161 The controversy centres round the inter¬ 
pretation of sec. 2(rr) (i) of the ‘Disputes Act’. 

2.162 The term “wages” has not been defined 
in the Act. Sec. 2(g) of the Act provides for bor¬ 
rowing the definition of words not defined in the 
Act from the ‘Disputes Act’, Hence we have to 
look to sec. 2(rr) of the Disputes Act. For the 
definition of ‘Wages’. It reads as under so far rele¬ 
vant. 

“Wages” means all remuneration cabable of 
being expressed in terms of money, which 
would, if the term of employment, ex¬ 
pressed or implied, were fulfilled, be pay¬ 
able to a workman in respect, of his emp¬ 
loyment, or of work done in such emp¬ 
loyment, and includes—”. 

u) such allowances (including dearness 
allowance) as the workman is for the 
time being entitled to; 

*** *** 

2.163 The gravamen of the agruments on behalf 
of the employers have been that the governing ex¬ 
pression in clause (1) by which allowances " are 
included in wages being “for the time being entitled 
to” only existing allowances can be considered, 
the demand for allowances not existing prior to 
the constitution of the Wage Board can not be 
considered because at present the workers are not 
entitled to them. The expression can not be read 
JO mean entitlement in future. 

On reading the fore-quoted section at the first 
shot one would be tempted to accept the conten¬ 
tion of the employers, but on a close scrutiny the 
contention deserves to be rejected for the reasons 
to follow. 

2.164. Section 2 of the Act defines various words. 
All definitions given in this section as is normal— 
are enacted subject to the qualification “In this 
Act. unless the context oherwise requires.” This 
clearly means that where the context makes ihe 
definition given in the interpretation clause inapplic¬ 
able a defined word when used in the 
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hody of the statute may have to be given a mean- 
,6 different from that contained in. the interpret- 
bon clause. This salification ri>:es equally to 
the borrowed definition from the * Disp.it Act’ 
also. Therefore, in any case the definition of wages 
m 2(rr) has to be read with reference to the con¬ 
text. It is a fundamental rule that meaning of 
words and expressions used in the Act must take 
their colour from the context in which they appear. 
If reference is needed it be made to the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the case of Benett Coleman 
and Co. (1969-11 LLJ 554) one of the questions 
for determination was whether the expression “emp¬ 
loyed as such” in the definition of work¬ 
ing journalist in sec. 2(6) of the Act would neces¬ 
sarily as per its simple literal meaning mean an 
employee who is continuing in employment or 
would in the context of sections 5 and 17 of the 
Act would cover an employee, who has ceased to 
be an employee of a newspaper establishment. It 
was held by their Lordships that construing the 
expression in the context it would include such an 
employee also, for the purpose of sections 5 and 
17. 

2.165 In the above back drop of the legal posi¬ 
tion we proceed to consider the context in which the 
term “wages” defined in section 2(rr) of the 
‘Disputes Act’ has to be read. For this we have to 
read section 8 as these Wages Boards are consti¬ 
tuted for the purpose of section 8. It is this section 
which is determinative of the scope of jurisdiction 
of Wage Boards. Sec. 8 reads as under :— 

“8. Fixation or revision if rates wages, (1) 
the Central Government may, } n the 
manner hereinafter provided :— 

(a) fix rates of wages in respect of working 
journalists; 

(b) revise, from time to time, at such intervals 
as it may think fit, the rates of wages 
fixed under this section or specified in 
the order made under section 6 of the 
Working Journalists (Fixation of Rates of 
Wage) Act, 1958 (29 of 1958). 

(2) The rates of wages may be fixed or re¬ 
vised by the Central Govt, in respect of 
working journalist’s time work and for 
piece work. 

2.166 These Wage Boards are constituted for 
fixing or revising the wage rates for working jour¬ 
nalists and Non-Journalists Newspaper Emnloyees. 
The relevant part of one of these Notifications by 
way of a specimen is set out below :— 

“In exercise of the powers conferred by Section 9 
of the Working Journalists and Other News¬ 
paper Employees (Conditions of Service) and 
Miscellaneous Provisions Act, 1955 (45 of 
1955) and in supersession of the notification 
of the Govt, of India in the Ministry of 
abour No. S.O. 09 dated the 6th Feb¬ 
ruary, 1976, the Central Govt, hereby 
constitutes a wage beard for the purpose 
of fixing revising rates of wages in res¬ 


pect of working journalists in accordance 
with the provisions of the said Aa.” 

2.167 We would first like to point out that tile 
scope of junsuKMun of tne wage noard may it be 
appointed tor revising or lixmg me wage rates initially 
is me same, wmie revrsmg me wage rates, uic re¬ 
vising auuiorny is competent, to cnange me wnoie Dase 
anu renx me wage rates, Keicrurce oe made to Work¬ 
men of Mjs. muian turpentine and Kuan v_o. mu. 
isarciiiy, Appenams V. ivijs. Indian 'turpen¬ 
tine and Kosin Co. Ltd., Bareilly, Respondents 
(A-A.K. (48) 1961 S.C. 365), the relevant poitiou 
whereof is set out below :— 

“In our opinion, there is no substance in this 
argument, if tne dispute was only on the 
question wnetner tne present rates should 
be increased it woutd not nave been neces¬ 
sary to use the word "revision' and it wiii 
be more proper to say whether the existing 
rates need to be raised, inere were the 
existing rates of basic wages. Assuming they 
were not time scale wages there is no rea¬ 
son to link that the dispute could cniy m 
whether these present rates of wages 
should be raised. The dispute could very 
well oe whemer the existing ,ates should 
be substituted by time scale rates. The 
word "revision” used in the reference aptly 
includes this question. Whether in the pe¬ 
culiar facts and circumstances of the case, 
a time scale should be introduced or not 
is for the tribunal to decide; but there is 
no warrant for saying that the words 

used in the reference.” whether the 

existing rates of basic wages.. 

need any revision.” do not autho¬ 

rise the Tribunal to consider the question 
at all. 

2.168 It is in the above context that we have to 
examine the question at hand. 

2.169 It can not be gainsaid that a person would 
be entitled to an allowance only when it is so fixed. 
There are two ways of its being fixed, one by contract 
between the parties and two by law. If the interpre¬ 
tation canvassed on behalf of the employers is accept¬ 
ed, in the newspaper industry statutorily the workers 
should be entitled only to those allowances which were 
in force prior to the coming into force of the Act 
unless further ones are agreed upon between employ¬ 
ers and employees. The ‘Act’ is a welfare legislation 
and has been enacted to ameliorate the conditions of 
newspaper employees. Therefore a provision has 
been made for fixing that wage rates in the ‘Act’ to 
eliminate all possibilities of exploitation and to march 
to the extent possible towards achieving living wages 
for the workers, an objective contained in Article 43 
of the constitution. It can not be gainsaid that certain 
items of allowances may be relevant in fixation of fair 
wages. It has been so found by ihe Supreme Court 
in Bennett Coleman’s case (supra) which read thus 
“Both the car allowance and the benefit of the free 
telephone and newspapers appear to have been allow¬ 
ed to him to directly reduce the expenditure which 
would otherwise have gone into his family budget 
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and were therefore items relevant in fixation of 
tairwages.” (nmpnasis supplied by as) 

if tue employers interpretation. of clause (i) of sec. 

2 (n) of tue disputes Act is acceptea me very ooject 
of tue Act woma oe aemonstraoiy irusixatca. ter¬ 
rain ucius ol allowances, which mougu not exisung, 
me wage uoatus uiiu capacity, wouiu not oe awaiu- 
aoie a» per uie inierprctauoii canvassed on employers 
beuait. runner ici us assume mat tuere is no uear- 
ncss anowauce in existence wiien me wage ttoarus are 
constituted unucr me Act', ine wage uoarus uavnig 
found mat protection against erosion in reai wages nas 
to oe proviueo and tuererore want to recommend a 
mecnauism or dearness allowance, wouia not oe able 
to do so if employers contention is accepted. ine 
result would be tnat worker wiii have to sutler tne 
erosion wmeu would oe nommg snort ot giving oy 
right hand and taking by left hand. It is auncuit to 
beneve tnat tbe legislature while enacting this weitare 
legislation in obedience to the directive principle 
contained in Article 43 of the Constitution had intend¬ 
ed such absurdities. This apart the phrase " for tne 
timft being'’ according to its context, means the time; 
tne .ime present oi ocno.e a single period ot time in¬ 
definite, and refers to an indefinite state of facts 
which will arise in the future and which may (and 
prooaoiy will) vary tioni ume to tune (see Jthison 
Vs. Thomas 31 U Ch. 867, 32 LJ Ch. 32; Coles 
Vs. Pack LR 5 CP and Regunter’s Settlement Trust 
(1949) Ch. 502). It would also be useful to refer 
to the decision of the M.P. High Court in Seth Dev 
Kumar Singh Vs. State of M.P. (1967 M.P. L.J. 47) 
wherein this expression came up for construction. 

“The expression” any other enactment “for the 
time being in force” does not mean an enact¬ 
ment which was already in force at the time 
the corporation imposed a tax under section 
132(l)(a); but means any legislation enact¬ 
ed wheher before or alter the imposition of 
the tax by the corporation. The general 
sense of the phrase “for the time being” is 
that of time indefinite, and refers to indefi¬ 
nite state of facts which will arise in future 
in which may vary from time to time (see 
Ellison V. Thomas (1). If with this const¬ 
ruction sub-section (4) of section 132 is 
read alongwith of the impugned Act, then 
it is plain that the tax imposed by the Cor¬ 
poration on lands and buildings and the tax 
imposed by the impugned Act can validly 
co-exist” 

2.170 This cannon of construction has also to be 
borne in mind, that where a language of a statute in 
its ordinary meaning and gramatical construction leads 
to a manifest contradiction of the apparent purpose of 
the enactment, or to some inconvenience or absurdity, 
hardship or injustice, presumably not intended a con¬ 
struction may be put upon it, which modifies the mean¬ 
ing of the words and even the structure of the sen¬ 
tence. Judge Learned Hand tells that Justice Cordoza 
said : 

“A judge must think of himself as an artist, who 
although he must know the handbooks. 


should never trust to them for his guidance; 
in tne end ne must rely upon ms aimost in¬ 
stinctive sense of wnere tne ime nes between 
the word and the purpose wmen lay behind 
it.” 

(Mr. Justice Cordozo by Learned Hand, 52 
Harvard caw Review, pp 361-363), 

2.171 Further, the definition is in the ‘Disputes 
Act. tne ooject of wmen is to decide tne disputes- In 
tnat context it may possibly be relevant to accept the 
interpretation canvassed on oenaif ox tne employers. 
Because wnen a dispute arises as to what a worker is 
entitled to claim and not entitled to claim, it has to be 
Uecmea wun refeienee to tne existing terms of the 
contract or a relevant statute on that subject. 

2.172 In the light of the foregoing discussion con¬ 
sidering tne meaning of the expression “for the tune 
being entnled to” in the context of the object of the 
Act particularly with reference to sec. 8 which is to 
ameliorate tne conditions of workers by attempting to 
march towards living wages and fix or revise the rates 
of wages whicn are to be paid in future from the date 
recommended, we are of the opinion that the Wage 
Boards have the jurisdiction to award new allowance 
within the parameters of the paying capacity. 


2.173 It has been submitted on behalf of the emp¬ 
loyers that the employees’ federations nave in their 
demand asked for wage-linked slab system, whereas 
the employers have asked for uniform paise per point 
system, but were willing to accept the continuation of 
Palekar system as a concession on the ground of good 
industrial relations. It has been further submitted 
that the Palekar system has worked well for the last 
8 years and that there is no dispute regarding the 
actual work of the system, nor is (here any compelling 
reason or material for departing from that system. On 
these submissions it has been contended that the Wage 
Boards have no warrant to scrap the existing system 
and evolve a new formula for dearness allowance, 
which was sought neither by the employees nor by 
the employers. 

2.174 It is in the light of these submissions and 
contentions that the question whether the Wage 
Boards are competent to evolve and recommend a new 
formula for dearness allowance in place of the exist¬ 
ing one, suo moto has been formulated by us for ouj: 
answer. 

2.175 It is obvious'that the Act has been enacted 
for ameliorating the conditions of the workmen in the 
newspaper industry, having been enacted in obedience 
to the Directive Principles under article 43 of the 
Constitution of India. 

2.176 The Industrial Disputes Act, 194? provides 
lor the appointment of a national tribunal by the 
Central Govt., for the adjudicatt m of industrial dis¬ 
putes which in the opinion ol the Central Government, 
involve questions of national importance or are of 
such a nature that industrial establishments situated in 


(b) Jurisdiction of Wage Boards to suo moto 
replace existing dearness allowance formula. 
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more than one State are likely to be interested in or 
effected by such dispute, ihe dispute includes a 
dispute regarding wages also. As can thus be seen for 
reference to Industrial Tribunal the condition precedent 
is existence of an industrial dispute or the apprehen¬ 
sion of one. Therefore, in absence of a dispute the 
Govt.(legislature as a welfare measure, about the fixa¬ 
tion of rates of wages for the workers, thought of the 
institution of wage boards. Thus the wage boards take 
the place of industrial tribunals or national industrial 
tribunals in the matter of fixation of rates of wages. 
This is what has been observed by the Supreme Court 
in Express Newspaper (A.I.R. T>M S.C. 5 7 S), The 
relevant observation is set out below :— 

“If the wages for the employees of a particular 
industry have got to be fixed without such 
an industrial dispute having arisen or be¬ 
ing apprehended to arise the only proper 
mode of such fixation would be appoint¬ 
ment of Wage Boards for the purpose. 
They take the place of industrial tribunal 
or national industrial tribunal.” 

2.177 At this stage it would be pertinent to refer 
to section 8 of the Working Journalists & Other 
Newspaper Employees (Conditions of Service) and 
Miscellaneous Provisions Act, 1955 (for short here¬ 
inafter referred to as the Act) as the functions of 
the Wage Boards constituted under the Act are defined 
by this section. It is set out below to the extent re¬ 
levant. 

“8. Fixation or revision of rates of wages (1) The 
Central Govt, may, in the manner herein¬ 
after provided— 

(a) fix rates of wages in respect of working 

journalists; 

(b) revise, from time to time, at such intervals 
as it may think fit, the rates of wages fixed 
under this section or specified in the order 
made trader Section 6 of the Working 
Journalists (Fixation of Rates of Wages) 
Act, 1958 (29 of 1958).” 

The reading of section 8 also makes it clear that the 
wage boards have not to adjudicate upon any dis¬ 
pute between two contending parties. 

2.178 The provision for calling the representation 
under section 10(i) is also not with the object of 
giving the wage boards a status of an adjudicatory 
body in the strict legal sense. Tt is with an object 
of enabling the wage boards to obtain material from 
the concerned and interested parties. Further the 
provision contained in section 11 of the Act authoris¬ 
ing the wage boards in their discretion to exercise all 
or any of the powers which on industrial tribunal 
constituted under the Industrial Disputes Act 1947 
exercises for the adjudication of an industrial dispute 
referred to it, is not to be understood to convert the, 
wage boards into an adjudicatory bodv to adjudicate 
on the depute between two parties. This power is 
fpr enabling the boards to collect material for fixa- 
tionlrevision of rates of wages as also to empower 


the wage boards with the substantial power like that 
of Industrial Tribunal in the matter of fixation of 
rates of wages. 

2.179 The upshot of the foregoing discussion is 
that the decision of the wage boards should not 
necessarily be confined only to the issues arising out 
of the aval contentions raised in the representations 
of the representationists, The obligation of the boards 
is to determine what is reasonably just and proper 
irrespective of the fact whether a particular ques¬ 
tion is raided or not. In other words the wags 
boards in its wisdom can consider whether a particular 
system or principle, being followed, is just and proper 
or not. If it finds the existing one unjust or improper 
it has the power to evolve a new principle which is 
just and fair. If this power is not there with the 
wage boards and every thing is to be confined within 
the limits of the disputes raised by contending par¬ 
ties, then there was no purpose in the constitution 
of the wage boards as the institution of Industrial 
Tribunal was already existing to take care of that. 
The material distinction between a Wage Board and 
an Industrial Tribunal is only this that the jurisdic¬ 
tion of a Wage Board is not strictly confined to the 
submissions and contentions raised by the representa- 
tionists. In fact, irrespective of the technicalities 
about the pleading, it has to fix the rates of wages 
by evolving the principle and methodology which 
would ameliorate the conditions of the workers. We 
may in this respect refer to the observation of the 
Supreme Court in Express Newspaper Case (Supra) :— 
“What was contemplated by the provision of the 
impugned Act, however was a general fixa¬ 
tion of rates of wages of working journalists 
which would ameliorate the conditions of 
their service and the constitution of a wage 
board for this purpose was one of the estab¬ 
lished mode of achieving that object. 
Whereas an Industrial Tribunal has to confine its 
adjudication on the points raised by the contending 
parties, it cannot travel beyond that—of course it 
also lias not the limitations of the ordinary court. 
Assuming that Wage Board for this limited question 
is equated to an industrial tribunal even then it 
cannot be said that the Wage Board could not suo- 
mota evolve a just and proper principle. The indus¬ 
trial tribunal is also not confined to administration 
of justice strictly in accordance with law. It can 
confer rights and privileges on either party which 
it considers reasonable and proper. In this respect 
U would be useful to point out that in Western 
India Automobiles Association vs. Industrial Tribunal 
(A.I.R. 1949 F.C. Ill) Federal Court has held that 
adjudication under the Industrial Disputes Act does 
not mean adjudication according to strict law of 
master and servant but may evolve the extension of 
an existing agreement or the making of a new one 
or in general creation of new obligations or modifica¬ 
tion of old ones. These principles" have got further 
elaborated in Bharat Bank case (A.I.R. 1950 S.C. 
188) as h discernible from the following observa¬ 
tions in that case :— 

In settling the disputes between the employers 
and the workmen, the function of the Tri- 
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bunal is not confined to administration of 
justice in accordance with law', it can 
confer right and privileges on either party 
which it considers reasonable and proper, 
though they may not be within the terms of 
any existing agreement. It is not merely 
to interpret or give obligation and party. 
It can create new rights and obligations 
between them which it considers essential 
lor keeping industrial peace.” 

It was in this Bharat Bank case that consideration 
Or oppropiia.eness and reasonableness were injected 
into industrial adjudication for creating new obliga¬ 
tions essential for preserving industrial peace. With 
the introduction of objectives founded on industrial 
peace, the doctrine of social justice emerged and 
ultimately became our new article of faun. Since 
then basic principles of just fair and reasonable have 
been very well applied by our law courts to defend 
the case of social justice and to see a rational syn¬ 
thesis of competing claims of the parties. In this 
process cf adjudication not only rights ar.d wrongs 
have been determined but principle of justice equity 
and good conscience without legal technicalities, have 
been very well used and applied. This principle is 
reinforced by the following observations of the 
Supreme Court in Killick Nixon (1975 II LLJ 53) : 


2.180 In the light of foregoing discussions, we are 
of the view that the Wage Boards are competent to 
suo-moto evolve a formula for dearness allowance in 
place of the existing formula. The only limitation 
is that it should not be detrimental to the workmen 
as compared to the existing formula We are fortified 
in this view of ours by observation of the Supreme 
Court in Hume Pipe Company Limited (A.I.R. 
1986 S.C. 1794) a decision which has also been 
relied upon by the employer side m support of their 
contention. The relevant observation is:— 

‘Tn the absence of compelling material a system 
that gives benefit to the workmen cannot 


be lightly interfered with to their detri¬ 
ment” 

2.181 The formula evolved by the Wage Board and 
published by way of Tentative Proposals is not detri¬ 
mental to the workmen—rather it is beneficial as 
would be indicated elsewhere in the report. It may 
also be sta'ed here that while evolving this formula 
the upper limit of the paying capacitv has been borne 
in mind. We may also point out that we have borne 
in mind the observations of the S.C. in para 2.3 of its 
judgement in the Press Trust of India (A.I.R. 1974 
S.C. 1044) that the boards cannot recommend a 
wage structure % excess of that asxed for by the 
employees. A 1 an appropriate ©lace in the report, 
while indicating that the formula evolved by us far 
from being detrimental to the employer is beneficial 
as compared tc the existing one, it has been clar’fied 
that it is certainly not in excess of their demand. 

SECTION 4 

Eligibility for classification as working journalist 

2.182 There is a content’on raised on behalf of 
some employees and|or their representative organisa¬ 
tion^) that the class of employees detailed in Anne- 
xure ‘ A” to this should be classified and categorised 
as working journalists. To determine this the provi¬ 
sions of the law and the case law that may be rele¬ 
vant are set out herein below — 

2.183 The definition of working journalists given 
in Section 2(f) of the Working Journalists and other 
Newspaper Employees (Conditions of Service) and 
Miscellaneous Provisions Act 1955 so far relevant 
reads as under .— 

“(f) ‘ Working Journalist” means a person whose 
principal avocation is that of a journalist 
and who is employed as such, either whole¬ 
time or part-time, in or in relation to, one 
or more newspaper establishments and 
includes an editor^ a leader, writer, news- 
editor sub-editor, feature-writer, copy- 
tester, reporter, correspondent, cartoonist, 
news-photographer and proof-reader, but 
does not include any such person.....,...”. 

2.184- The a cove definition is in the form of 
‘means and includes’. 

“The word ‘include’ is very generally used in 
interpretation clauses in order to enlarge the 
meaning of words or phrases occuring in the 
body of the statute ; and when it is so used 
those words or phrases must be construed 
as comprehending, not only such things, as 
they signify according to their natural 
impel i, but also those things which the 
interpretation clause declares that they shall 
include. But the word include’ is suscep¬ 
tible of another construction, which may 
become imperative, if the context of the 
Act is sufficient to show that it was not 
merely employed for the purpose of adding 
to the natural significance of the words or 
expressions used. It may be equivalent to 


“Like all changes in life and in continuous march 
in progress of society the concept of D.A. 
also may change to take in a wider range of 
commodities and services to make life worm 
living as far as practicable subject to com¬ 
pelling limitations of general interest. We 
lecognise that the old definition of D.A. 
may not even serve the climate of new 
aspirations of various classes cf employees 
of this vast country. Luxuries of yesterday 
may be the comforts of today and neces¬ 
sities of tomorrow. Economic solution must 
reckon the turn-abouts in social urges. 
Because even the worm turns. Industrial 
adjudication which has not the limitations 
of the ordinary courts has to .espond to the 
needs of changing society and it may be 
possible to widen the scope of D.A. if that 
serves the cause of general welfare. There 
may be no inexorable rule laying down 
economic existence to definitions of bygone 
days, if unsuitable or irrelevant in the con¬ 
text of the times.” 
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‘mean and include’ and in that case it may 
afford an exhaustive explanation of the mean¬ 
ing which for the purpose of the Act must 
invariably by attached to those words or 
expression.”3 

3 Dilworth v. Commissioner of stamps, (1899) 
AC 99 (PC) pp. 105, 106: Municipal 
Council, Raipur v. State of MP, AIR 1970 
SC 1923 p. 1925 ; Jenkins v. Cohen & Co. 
(1971) 1 WLR (CA) pp 1285, 1286 ; 
South Gujarat Roofing Tiles Manufacturers 
Association v. State of Gujarat, AIR 1977 
SC 90, p. 93 ; Dadaji v. Sukhdeobabu, AIR 
1980 SC 150, p. 153. 

(Quoted from the book ‘Principles of Statutory 
Interpretation’ by G.P. Singh the then Chief 
Justice of MP High Court 3rd Edition). 

2.185 According to the earlier part of the defini¬ 
tion extracted herein above the essential ingredients 
for a person to be included in rhe first part of the 
definition i.e. that part of the definition which is eiven 
in the form of ‘means’ are :— 

(i) that he should be a person whose principal 

avocation is that of a journalist, and 

(ii) that he should be employed as such i.e. as a 
journalist --whole time or part time. 

2.186 Therefore, the meaning of Journalist has to 
be seen. The word ‘journalist’ has not been defined in 
the Act or under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 
whose definitions are adopted for the purposes of 
this Act in view of Section 2(g) of the Act. . 

2.187 The dictionary meaning of the word ‘jour¬ 
nalist’ is one “ who writes for or conducts a newspaper 
or magazine” (see Chamber 20th Centuary Dictionary 
New Edition 1983 p, 682). The meaning of the word 
‘magazine’ as given in this very dictionary at page 


755 is “a periodical publication or broadcast conta¬ 
ining the articles, stories etc. by various people.” 

2.188 The questions for decision are :— 

(a) Whether as per. the description of the func¬ 
tions of the jobs listed in annexure ‘A’ the 
incumbents are covered in the first part of 
the definition. 

(b) Whether they are covered in any of the jobs 

named in the sVcond part i.e. the inclusive 
part of the definition. 

(c) Whether for the jobs named in the second 

part of the definition is it is essential that 
they should be related to the functions cov- 
erable under part 1 of the definition. 

2.189 We answer the aforesaid questions ad seria¬ 
tim. 

(a) From the nature of the work content of the 
Jobs listed in Annexure *A’ it is axiomatic 
that by no stretching the incumbents of 
those jobs can be classified as working jour¬ 
nalist. Hence, this question is answered in 
the negative. 

(b) The very designations in Annexure ‘A’ indi¬ 

cate that they are not covered in the incon¬ 
clusive part of the definition. Hence the 
question is also answered in the negative. 

(c) In the light of our answer to questions (a) 
and (b) it is not necessary to deal with this 
question. However, we may say that as per 
the view taken by us while dealing with 
the question of advertising proof readers 
we ire of the considered view that even for 
the jobs enumerated in the inclusive part 
of the definition it is essential that their 
functions should also be that of a journalist 
and the incumbents should be employed as 
such 



Annexure -A 


Categories of employees appearing in the Palekar Aware? as Non Journalist but whose shifting to the caugotj Woikir.g Journalists 

has been demanded by the Employees. 


Categories to be shifted Present position of the cate- In whichcategory to be shifted Definitions of categories 
goriesof Col. (1) as per and suggested by 

Palekar 


( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 


(3) 


(4) 


1. Aive tirement Tras- Non Journalist G oup-4 

lator (Administrative) 


Journalist (AINEF, IFW, Fe- 
de ation of PTI Employees 
Union, Vol, I comments on 
Tea aiive Proposals page 35 & 
40) 


Tianslator transittts wiithr ot pur.nd 
matrial from one language to one or 
m:re other languages. Scrutinises re¬ 
ports, publications, journals, comt jud¬ 
gments, rul- sand otherdocumentswritten 
or printed in one language and translates 
them into equired languages. (National 
Classification of Occupations, EGI &T, 
Ma:ch, 1969). 


Advertisement Translator : 


Advertisement Translator has to do trans¬ 
lation of advertisers nt matters from 
English to Hindi, Hindi to English or 
Viceversa. This job requiresa good voca¬ 
bulary. (AlNEFet.alVcl.ni Original 
submissions) 

2. Advertisement Proof N >n-1 1 trta list Group - 4 Journalist (AINEF, IFWJ, Feder- Proof Reader compares pu c f with m? nus- 
Retdet (Alministrative) ationof PTI Employees Union cript as read out by Copy Holdet,makes 

Vol. Icomments on T.P. Page corrections of errors, omissions, tie. in 
35 & 40) composing of proof, using standard 

symbols. May also mark or even corr¬ 
ect mistakes in spelling, grammar, etc. 
in manuscript. 

(National Classification of Occupations, 
DGE&T, Ma _ ch, 1969) P» oof Reader is a 
person who checks up printed matter of 
proofwi’h Editor’s copy to ensure strict 
conformity of the former with the latter. 
Factual discrepancies, slips of spelling, 
mistakes of grammar and ’ syntex may 
also be discovered by him and he either 
correct or gets themcorrected. (Palekar 
Award). 


3. Artists (Commstcial 
& Process) 


4. Junior Artists (Comm- 
e'cial & Process) 


Non-Journalist Group-4 
(Administrative) 


Non Journalist Group -5 
(Administrative) 


Journalist (AINEF, IFWJ, 
Federation of PTI Employees 
Union Vol. I comments 
cn T.P. Page 35 & 43) 

Do. 


Commercial Artists prepare designs fer 
advertising or draws illustration ft r 
books, magazines, posters, charts, ho¬ 
ardings etc. in suitable columns. Studies 
specifications and discusses details ard 
cost with client. Determines subject 
matter in consultation with client and 
draws designs and sketches wither with¬ 
out colour to desired effect. Executes 
approved design in required medium 
such as Paints, oils, water colour etc. 
(NC~>, DGE&T, March, 1969) 
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( 1 ) 

5, P.A. to Editor 


6. Teleprinter Operators 


Annexuke—A 


( 4 ) 

N<n-Journalist Group-3 Journalists (Sh. G.M. Mishra. Personnel Assistant takes dictation In 

(Administrative) P.A.to Editor, The Indian shorthand ar.d rep reduces it on paper 

Nation, Patna) using typewriter and performs various 

other clerical duties to assist superiors. 
Takes dictations in short hand and 
transcribes them using typewriter. Re¬ 
ceives and opens mail and submits it to 
superiors for information and farther 
action. Maintains diary to note time, 
date and place of meetings and other 
engagements for employer or superior. 
Reminds employer or superior of engage¬ 
ments and accompanies him if required. 
Attends to routine enquiries fa person, 
writing or over rhone.Rectives visitors 
and arraneges their interviews wHh 
superior. Keeps important and con¬ 
fidential records. May attend to routine 
correspondence on behalf of employer. 
(NEJO.DQE&T, March. 1969) Pmoii- 
nel Assistant (Steno Secretaries) Att¬ 
ached to Managers to do the varioua 
secretarial job requiring fall knowledge 
of type and Shorthand. (AINEF, 
IFWJ, etc. Vol. m original si bmisaion). 

Non-Journalist Gioup-4 Teleprinter Operators ofTimes Teleprinter Operators,trarrmit andreceiv- 

(Admivistrative) ox India, New Delhi (Reply estelegtaphicmeseages roandfromout- 

to the Questionnaire) side station by operatingtele primer or 

teletype machine (electrically operated 
machine having typewriter key board 
fartcanmrrlssfon and type printing for 
receiving). Adjusts roll of paper on 
machine for typing. Starts machine 
and connects places for receiving or 
transmitting messages- Receives 
messages, reports or news items to be 
transmitted and places them on holding 
of machine. Types messages to he 
transmitted by operating keyboards of 
TeleprinterMachine withfingers. Ob¬ 
serves machine typing automatically in 
coming messages on paper to detect mis¬ 
takes, if any, and to tear off paper when 
message in complete. Rectifies mistakes 
from transmitting and by getting con¬ 
firmation. Tears off typed paper from 
machine, sorts them out and sends them 
for delivery. Maintains record of time 
of receipt of messages, break downs, re¬ 
pairs and number of messages received 
etc. May cleanand oil machine (NCO, 
DGE&T. March. 1969). 

Talepi inter Operetors-They are to operate 
newsmattersand other important busi¬ 
ness matters relating to Advertisement 
Circulation etc. and to receive news 
coming from outside and distribute 
them to the Sub editors, and various 
other departments. (AINEF, BFWJf, 
PTI Employees Federation Vol. 
IQ Original Submissions)!. 
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(a) KATIBS. 

2.190 It has been contended on behalf of working 
Journalist employees that Katibs should be treated 
at par with “Calligraphist” and should be grouped 
alongwith the “calligraphist”. It was submitted that 
Katibs are employed in Urdu newspapers which arc 
printed with the help of Katibs and not with the assis¬ 
tance of compositors. This Katib is a class of artist, 
who writes the matter in an artistic manner and a 
beautiful way and as such he lias all the eligibility 
for being qualified as calligraphist as defined in the 
Palekar Tribunal Award and adopted by this Wage 
Board. Reliance has been placed on the decision of 
the Daily Pratap case (1972-11 LLJ 237). 

2.191 This has been combated on behalf of the 
employers. It has been submitted that this would be 
a telling case of wrong categorisation for want of 
scientific job evaluation and incorrect job description. 
While commenting an the Daily Pratap case (supra) 
it has been submitted that the Supreme Court held 
that Katib was Calligraphist only on the facts and cir¬ 
cumstances of that case. Usually, Katibs only copy 
the matter that are given to them from the editorial 
desk. They are not much educated. Katib should not. 
therefore, be classified as journalist. 

2.192 It is a trite law that it is not the designa¬ 
tion but the duties and functions of an employee 
should be determinative as to whether he falls in a 
particular category. Hence the duties and functions of 
Katibs would be determinative of the question whe¬ 
ther they can be categorised as Calligraphists. There 
is a common ground to the extent that Urdu papers 
are printed with the help of Katibs and not with the 
assistance of compositors. Tn other words. the 
Katibs write out the draft supplied to them by the 
editor and that direcly goes for printing. 

2.193 Calligraphist has been defined in the Pale 
kar Tribunal Award as well as by us as under :— 

“Calligraphist” is an artist who performs jour¬ 
nalist work and also calligraphs matters. 

2.194 On an analysis of the above definition it is 
obtainable that there are three essential ingredients 
which should be satisfied for being categorised as Cal¬ 
ligraphist ;— 

<i) he must be an artist ; 

(ii) he should perform journalistic work; and 

(iii) he should also calh’graph matters. 

2.195 A Katib who satisfies all the above stated 
ingredients, would be entitled to be rated as Calligra¬ 
phist. The expression ‘Artist’ has also been defined in 
the Palekar Tribunal's award and adopted by us 
which reads thus :— 

“Artist” is a person Who prepares for publica¬ 
tion, drawing, layouts, maps graps or 
other similar embellishments illustrations of 
any kmd or of creative art. He may be some 
or all of these functions. 


2.196 At this stage, it would be pertinent to advert 
to the decision of the Supreme Court in Daily Pratap 
Case (Supra). In that case, as would appear from the 
following excerpt there was an evidence as to the 
work that was to he done by the Katib in that parti¬ 
cular establishment and on that basis the Supreme 
Court categorised the Katibs of that establishment as 
Calligraphists. 

“7. The Labour Court has recorded the follow¬ 
ing findings : the Katibs working in the 
establishment of the appellant calligraphs 
matters. The counsel for the appellant here¬ 
in conceded that the Katibs were calligra- 
phing the matters but nevertheless they 
were not calligraphists as defined by the 
Wage Board. The evidence both oral and 
documentary, establishes that the Fatihs 
prepare the lay out. headings, shading and 
beautification, etc. and they are artists as 
defined by the Wage Boa»d. The Katibs 
make corrections in the drafts furnished to 
them by the editor and substitute their own 
words and either compress or enlarge the 
matter, according to availability of space. 
The corrections and substitutions made bv 
the Katibs as disclosed by the evidence 
show that corrections and substitutions 
were of such a substantial nature that 
they could be made onlv by a person who 
knew the language, the facts and had grasp 
of the current affairs. The Katibs therefore 
do journalistic work. The Katibs satisfied 
the requirements of the definition of “cal¬ 
ligraphist” contained in the Wage Board 
Recommendations. As calligraphists of 
“Working Journalist’ and as Katibs are 
calligraphists, the latters are entitled to the 
rates of wages prescribed in the Wage 
Board Recommendations. 

*** *** 

“26. The evidence in this case which has been 
analysed and discussed by the Labour Court estab¬ 
lishes that Katibs make corrections in the drafts fur¬ 
nished to them by the editor. They even seometimes 
substitute words, compress and enlarge the matters 
according to availability of space and sometimes edit. 
*** *** 

“27. From the discussion contained above it fol¬ 
lows that the Katibs are artists who perform journa¬ 
listic work and wha also calligraph matters, accord¬ 
ingly. they satisfy the definition of “calligraphist” as 
per +be Waee Board 'Recommendations and they arc 
working journalists under S. 2(f) of the Act. It fol¬ 
lows that the Labour Court was right in holding that 
they are entitled to the higher scale of wage recom¬ 
mended by the Wage Board for calligraphists and ac¬ 
cepted by the Central Government.” 

*** *** 

2.197 From the fore-auoted excerpts it is discer¬ 
nible that it is not laid-down as a general rule that 
Katibs in all the establishments perform all those 
duties and functions which are required to be per- 
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formed by, a calligraphist as defined by us. We do 
not have enough material on record so as to epaoic 
us to hold that as a rule unless otherwise established, 
the duties and functions to Katib are that of a calli- 
graphist. in this situation of the master the safest 
course for us is to lay down that Katib who per¬ 
forms :— 

(.1) some or all of the functions of en artist as 
defined by us ; 

(ii) does journalistic workand 

(iii) also calhgraphs matters would be entitled to 
the pay scale as that of a calligraphist. 

2.198 We are conscious that this situation would 
lead to a determination with reference to functions 
from establishment to establishment and may give 
rise to disputes. We would have very much liked to 
lay down a definite category fqr the Katibs but unfor¬ 
tunately there is no positive material on record to defi¬ 
nitely decide and recommend one" way of the other. 
All tne same it is undisputed that there is a class of 
workers known as Katib working in Urdu newspapers. 
It is also undisputed that they write in beautiful hand¬ 
writing and it u ;h;ir hand-written matter which goes 
for pruning. There is nothing like composition. The 
dispute is with regard to .the additional work which as 
discussed hereinabove, being done would entitle them 
to be classified as working journalist. Therefore, at 
any rate, the Katibs subject to what we have said has 
to be placed m some appropriate group in the non- 
joutoalist newspaper employees. 

(b) ADVERTISEMENT PROOF READERS. 

2.199 It is ontended on behalf of the representa¬ 
tives of the non journalist employees that the adver¬ 
tisement proof reader who has been classified as non- 
joumalist and plac'd in group IV vide the Palekat 
Tribunal Award should be classified as working-jour¬ 
nalist and placed in the group of proof readers—wor¬ 
king journalist. 


2.201 The point at issue need not detain us much 
in view of the fact that it is covered by a decision 
of the Supreme Court in Express Newspapers Ltd. 
Vs. Samayajuiu (B) and Ors. (1963—11 LLJ 385). 
In this case a simiTr question was involved with re¬ 
ference to section 2(b) of the Working Journalist In¬ 
dustrial Disputes Act, 1955 (1 of 1955) which was 
in identical terms to section 2(f) oi the present Act 
For convenience sake these two definitions arc set 
out herein-bilow in juxta position :— 

Section 2(b) Section 2(f. 

_ 1 2 " 

“Working Journalist’means a “Working Journalist”means 
persons whose principal avoca- a person whose principal 
tion is that of a journalist and avocation is that of a 
who is employed as such in, or journalist and who is 
in relation to, any establish- employed as such either 
ment for the production or whole-time or part-time, 
publication of a newspaper or in, or in relation to, one 
in, or in relation to, any news or more,newspaper estab- 
agency or syndicate supplying lishments and includes an 
material for publication in any editor, a leader, writer, 
newspaper, and includes an news-editor, sub-editor, 

editor, a leader-writer, news- feature-writer, copy tester, 
editor, sub-editor, feature-writer reporter, correspondent 

dent, cartoonist, news-photo- Cartoonest, news, photo 

grapher nd proof reader, but grapher and proof reader, 
does hot include any such per- but does not include any 
son who— such person who— 

(i) is employed mainly in a (i) is employed mainly in 

managerial or administ- a managerial or admi- 
rative capacity, or nistrative capacity 

(ii) being employed in a super (ii) being employed in a 

visory capacity exercise, supervisory capacity, 
either by the nature of the performs, either by the 
duties attached to the office nature of the duties 
or by reason of the powers attached to his office 
vested in him functions or by reason of the 
mainly of a managerial powers vested in him, 
nature.” functions mainly of a 

managerial future. 


2.200 In support,of the aforesaid contention reli¬ 
ance has been placed on the definition of working 
journalist” given, in section 2(f) of tire Act. Relying 
on this it has been argued that the definition of work¬ 
ing journalist has been extended by the ure of the 
word ‘includes. Therefore, by the extended artificial 
definition of the working journalist, the two condt- 
tions prescribed by the first part of the said definition 
are dispensed with in respect of the categories of 
newspaper employees included in the definition by 
the including clause. In counter it has been argued 
on behalf of the employers that an •advertisement 
proof reader’ cannot be classified as a working jour- 
nalis t even though by the including clause in the 
definition of the working journalist proof-reader has 
been added as a v.orking journalist. It relates only 
to that proof reader, who satisfies both the conditions 
prescribed by the first part of the said definition in 
(i) he must be a journalist whose principal avocation 
is that of a journalist and <ii) he must be employed 
as such in, or in relation to, any establishment as 
therein specified. 


2.202 The question involved in the Express News¬ 
paper case (supra) was whether in respect of 
correspondent, named in the definition by tbe in¬ 
cluding clause, was it necessary to satisfy the first 
two conditions laid down in the earlier part of the 
definition for being classified as a working journalist. 
Their Lordships of the Supreme Court answered in 
the affirmative. The relevant excerpts from the decision 
are set out hereinbelow:— 

This Act was followed by the Working Journa¬ 
lists (Conditions of Service and Miscel¬ 
laneous Provisions) Act, 1955 (45 of 
1955). This Act consists of 21 sections and 
makes some specific provisions applicable to 
working journalists, different from the rele¬ 
vant provisions of the Industrial Disputes 
Act. Section 2(f) of this Act defines a 
working journalist. The definition prescribed 
by S, 2(f) of this Act is identical with 
the definition prescribed by S. 2(b) of the 
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earlier Act, and so, for the purpose of the 
present appeal, whatever we say about the 
scope and effect of the definition of S. 2(b) 
in,the earlier Aet will apply to the definition 
prescribed by S. 2(f) of the latter Act.” 


*♦* Ait# *** 


It is plain that the definition prescribed by S. 
2(b) consists of two parts : the first part 
provides what a working journalist means, 
and the second part brings within its pur¬ 
view by an artificial extension certain speci¬ 
fied categories of newspaper employees. It 
would be noticed that the first part provides 
for two conditions which most be satisfied 
by a journalist, before he can be held to 
bit a working journalist. The first 
condition is that he must be a 
journalist whose principal avocation is 
that of a journalist, and the second con¬ 
dition is that he must be employed as such 
in, or in relation to, any establishments as 
therein specified. The first question which 
arises for our decision is whether the two 
conditions thus prescribed by the first part 
of the definition govern the categories of 
newspaper employees included in the defi¬ 
nition by name, need not satisfy the two 
conditions prescribed by the first part. The 
argument is that since a correspondent, for 
instance, has been named in the second 
dause, the whole object of the legislature 
was to make him a working journalist with¬ 
out requiring him to satisfy the two con¬ 
ditions prescribed by the first part. In our 
opinion, this construction is plainly erro¬ 
neous. The object of the second clause was 
to make it clear that the employees specified 
in that clause are journalists and nothing 
more. The word “journalist” has not been 
defined in the Act and the legislature seems 
to have thought that disputes may arise as 
to whether a particular newspaper employee 
was a journalist or not. There can, of 
course, be no difficulty about an editor or 
a leader writer, or a news-editor or a suc- 
editor being regarded as a journalist; but it 
was apparently apprehended that a difficulty 
may arise, far instance, in the case of a 
correspondent, a proof reader, a cartoonist, 
a reporter, a copy-tester or a feature-writer, 
and so,, the legislature took the precaution 
of providing specifically that the employees 
enumerated in the latter clause are to be 
regarded as journalist for the purpose of 
the definition prescribed by S. 2(b). The 
object of the artificial extension made by 
the including clause is not to dispense with 
the two main conditions prescribed by the 
definition before a journalist can be regarded 
as a working journalist. There can be no 
doubt that even the employees falling under 


the extended meaning must be employed 
as such. 

*** *** *** 

In other words, the position is that whenever 
an employee working in the newspaper 
establishment claims the status of a working 
journalist he has to establish first that he 
is a journalist and then that journalism is 
his principal avocation and he has been 
employed as such journalist, in proving the 
fact that he is a journalist, the employees 
specified in the fatter clause need ant. prove 
anything more than this that they fall under 
one or the other category specified in the 
said danse. Bat that only proves their status 
as Journafist; they have stilt farther to show 
that their p rin c ip a l avocation is that «l a 
journalist and that they have been employed 
as such by the newspaper establishment in 
question.” 

(Emphasis supplied by us) 

*** *** *#« 

2.203 In view or die aforesaid decision of the 
Supreme Court it is transparently dear that a proof¬ 
reader to be classified for dassdactttoa as a working 
journalist must fulfil both die conditions of. the fust 
part of tiie definition of Working Journalist extracted 
hereinabove [section 2(f) ci the Ad)]. Thus is it 
smquonon that a person should he a journalist and 
should be employed “a* such” i-e. as journalist. In 
other words if a proof reader is employed to do a 
work which is not a work of a journalist he is not 
entitled to be classified as a working journalist. There¬ 
fore, an advertisement proof reader would not fall 
in the class of working journalist as defined. He does 
not fulfil these conditions. A working journalist proof 
reader is one who is employed in ‘he editorial staff. 
He is required to check up the printed matter or 
‘proof with editor’s copy; whereas an advertisement 
proof reader is not a part of editorial staff. He 
(advertisement proof-reader) is responsible for check¬ 
ing up printed matter or proof with the advertkor’s 
copy. We may, with benefit, quote the following 
excepts from the decision of the Supreme Court in 
Express Newspaper Ltd. Vis. Union of India (AIR 
1958 SC 578) which support our view about a 
working journalist proof reader. 

(1990) There is no doubt that “Proof readers” 
were not all recommended by the Press Commission 
to be included in the definition of working journalists, 
but it has to be remembered that proof-readers occupy 
very important position m the editorial staff of a 
newspaper establishment B. Sen Gupta in his “Journa¬ 
lism as a Career” (1955) talks of the position of the 
proof readers as follows 

“The proof-reader is another important link in 
the production of a newspaper. On him 
depends, not to a small extent, the reputation 
of a paper. He has to be very catefal in 
correcting mistakes and pointing out any 
error or fact or grammar lhat has erept into 
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aay news item or article through oversight 
or hurry c® the part of the sub-editor. He 
has not only to correct mistakes but also to 
see that corrections are carried out.” 

'"and the Kcmsley of Journalism has the 
following passage at page 337 

“Having thus seen the proof-reader in action, 
let us consider in detail what proof-reading 
denotes. It is primarily toe art and practice 
of finding mistakes in printed matter before 
publication and of indicating the needed 
corrections. It includes the detection of 
variations between the type and the copy 
from which it was set, mis-statements of 
facts* figures or dates, errors in grammar, 
inaccuracies in quotations; and other defects. 
Often, too it happens that though th e proof¬ 
reader does not feel justified in himself 
making, a correction, he takes other action. 
If he thinks there is a mistake but is not 
sure, he must query the proof so that the 
editorial staff may decide. He may spot a 
liberal, or think he has. In either case it 
is important that the matter shall be queried 
and passed back to editorial authority.” 

“It is obvious from that proof-readers should be 
men of exceptional knowledge and sound 
judgement. They should be conversant with 
current affairs, familiar with names of 
pubfec men and quite sure how they should 
be spelled. Some specialize in different 
branches of sport, others m theatre, the 
cinema, musk and so on. This saves much 
time in looking up books of reference, 
though, of course, the books are there. 

(191) As a matter of fact, the wage board in the 
schedule to its decision defines “Proof 
Reader” as a person who checks up printed 
matter or “proof’ with editor copy to en¬ 
sure strict conformity of the former with 
the latter. Factual discrepancies, slips of 
spelling, grammar and syntax may also be 
discovered by him and either corrected or 
get them corrected.” 

2.204 A view has been expressed that proof readers 
include advertisement proof readers and since proof 
readers are the employees specified in the second 
part of the definition of working journalists in sec. 
2(b), advertisement proof readers who are full time 
employees ipso facto fulfil all the conditions of the 
first part of the definition and are, therefore, entitled 
to be classified as working journalists. 

2.205 The three conditions of the first part of 
the definition are : (i) that he is a journalist; (Ii) 
that journalism is his principal avocation and (iii) that 
he has been employed as such, (see in para 4 above 
the last portion—an extract from Supreme Court 
Judgement). 

2.206 As observed by the Supreme Court the 
object of second part was to make it clear that the 
employees specified in that clause are journalists. 


Therefore, it can well be said tfiat proof readers are 
journalists. But as held by the Supreme Court “The 
object of the artificial extension made by the in¬ 
cluding clause is not to dispense with the two main, 
conditions prescribed by the definition before a jour¬ 
nalist can be regarded as a working journalist.” 
These other two conditions No. (ii) and (iii) we 
have stated in the'preceding paragraph. The (ii) 
and (iii) conditions are inextricably connected m 
case of an employee faffing within the enumerated 
categories. Even if an employee falling in any of 
the enumerated categories is a full time employee 
but is not employed as a journalist he can not be. 
categorised as working journalist. The third condition 
“he has been, employed as such journalist”. This 
clearly means that even a full time employment ot 
a person who by virtue of the enumerated categories 
is a journalist, would not be a working journalist 
unless he is employed as such ie. to do the work 
of journalism. A person may be a journalist, but 
if he is not. employed to do the work of journalism 
he would not be a working journalist. There is a 
subtle distinction between a journalist and a working 
journalist. Since advertisement proof reader is not 
a member of the editorial staff and is not required 
to check up printed matter or proof with editor’s 
copy he is not employed to work as journalist and 
is therefore not a working journalist. The word 
‘proof reader’ having been prefixed with the word 
“advertisement is to indicate that he is not employed 
to do the work of journalism and is thus carved out 
from the category of proof readers who are journa¬ 
list. The decision in the Express Newspaper case 
(supra) has as discussed earlier clearly described as 
to what is the journalistic work of a proof reader and 
as discussed earlier that is not the work done by 
advertisement proof reader. 

2.207 In the light of the foregoing discussion we 
hold that an advertisement proof reader cannot be 
classified as a working journalist. 

SECTION 5 

Whether capacity to earn is an essential factor in 
assessing paying capacity? 

2.208 The paying capacity of the industry has to 
be judged on the basis of its present economic 
position as well as its future prospects. The future 
prospects include its capacity tp earn which would 
depend on its expanding activities and the demand 
of its product. Thus capacity to earn is an important 
element to be taken note of in assessing the paying 
capacity. This has been so held by the Supreme 
Court in Express Newspaper case (A.I.R. 1958 SC 
578) : 

“The real measure of the capacity of the in¬ 
dustry to pay has been thus laid down in 
“Wages and the State” by E.M. Burns at 
page 387 : 

It would be necessary to enquire inter-alia into 
the elasticity of demand for the product, 
for on this depends the extent to which 
employers could transfer the burden of the 
increased wage to consumers. It would also 
be necessary tp inquire how far the en¬ 
forced payment of a higher wage would 
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lead employers to tighten up organisation 
and so pay the higher wage without 
difficulty. 


Similarly it frequently happens that an enhanced 
wage increases the efficiency of that the 
lowest paid workers; the resulting increase 
in production should be considered in con¬ 
junction with th e elasticity of demand for 
the commodity before the ability of a 
trade to pay can fairly be judged. 

(para 72)...’ 

*** *** +** 

“(3) that the proper measure for gauging the 
capacity of the industry to pay should take 
into account the elasticity of demand for 
the product, the possibility of tightening 
up the organisation so tnat the industry 
could pay higher wages without difficulty 
and the possibility of increase in the effi¬ 
ciency of the lowest paid workers resulting 
in increase in production considered in 
conjunction with the elasticity of demand 
for the product—no doubt against the ulti¬ 
mate background tnat the burden of the 
increased rate should not be such as to 
drive the employe; out of business.” 



2.209 This view is reaffirmed in Lipton Tea (1959 
I LLJ 431). In Bharatkhand Textile Mfg. Co. Ltd. 
(1960—II LLJ 21) in clear terms it has been said 
that the profit making capacity of the employer has 
to be taken into account for assessing the paying 
capacity. The relevant portion is as under :— 

“It is not disputed that the benefit of gratuity 
is in the nature of retiral benefit and there 
can be no doubt that before framing a 
scheme for gratuity industrial adjudication 
has to take into account several relevant 
facts; the financial condition of the em¬ 
ployer, his profit making capacity, the profits 


earned by him in the past, the extent of 
his reserves and the chances of his replenish¬ 
ing them as well as the claim for capital 
invested by him, these and other material 
considerations may have to be borne in 
mind in detennining the terms of the 
gratuity scheme. 

(Emphasis supplied by us) 

2.210 Profit making capacity involves in it the 
capacity to earn without which there can not be a 
capacity to make profit. This view has been approved 
and reiterated in Chalthan Vibhag (1979-11 LLJ 
383) wherein it has been said: 

“It may be remembered that in Bharatkhand 
Textile Mfg. Co. Ltd. (supra) the guide¬ 
lines that were indicated were that in deter¬ 
mining the capacity to pay by the industry 
the financial condition of the employer, his 
profit making capacity, the profits earned 
by him in the pa#, the extent of his re¬ 
serves and the chances of his replenishing 
them as well as his claim for capital in¬ 
vested by him, these and other material 
considerations may naVe to be borne in 
mind.” 

(para 22) 

*»* *** *** 

2.211 We would like to add a note of caution 
lest by referring to the profit making capacity we 
be understood to equate the newspaper industry with 
other commercial industry. We have referred 
to the decisions relating to the consideration of piofit 
making capacity for a limited purpose of indicating 
that capacity to earn is also one of the important 
ingredients in the consideration of paying capacity. 
It would not be out of place to mention here that 
the newspaper industry is to be distinguished from 
other commercial industry where profit is the sole 
motto which is not the case with newspaper industry. 
It is a service industry where objective of return on 
capital cannot be equated or compared to that of a 
commercial industry an aspect which is be : ng dealt 
in chapter intiated as ‘Paying Capacity’. 





CHAPTER III 


STATE OF NEWSPAPER INDUSTRY 


(1) INTRODUCTION 

3.1 The birth of newspaper industry dates back 
to 29 Januaiy 1780 when “Bengal Gazette” a weekly 
newspaper consisting of two pages of 12 inches by 8 
inches size, appeared on the Calcutta scene. More 
newspapers were started in the nineteenth century. As 
an industry, however the press did not make much 
progress outside the metropolitan cities until Inde¬ 
pendence. The past two decades are witness to new 
investments, modernisation and technological up- 
gradation of some significance. 

3.2 Today the industry can feel proud of bringing 
out newspapers in more than 90 languages, including 
fifteen principal languages enumerated in F'chth 
Schedule of the Constitution and in English. In 
terms of the number of newspapers published. India 
ranks first in Asia and third in the world. There 
is as vet ro single daily with a circulation of a million 
or more. Yet with 21 copies for everv thousand of 
the population, India ranks tenth in Asia. It 

behind countries like Iran 122), China 
(29), Cyprus (118), Malaysia (323), md Japan (562). 

(2) IMPORTANCE OF NEWSPAPER INDUS- 
TRY 

3.3 A responsible Press is a sin.e mri non of th<* 
economic growth, political consciousness and social 
change. It plays a Vital foie in communication of 
information and ideas. It attempts to make the 
nght to information a reality and performs the task 
of educating people and mobilisation of public opi¬ 
nion. It is a watchdog of democratic functioning of 
various institutions, a„ aid to the process of "the 
rule of law and a barometer of freedom of speech, 
and expression. 

* j 3 '1_ T " the econom5c sphere, the newspaper 
indurtry is a key industry of the Indian economy. 
Besides providing employment, direct and indirect, 
to & large number of persons, the newspaper indus¬ 
try plays an important role in economic develop¬ 
ment of. the country. Its contribution to policy 
formulation and implementation is immense. It 
?cts as ? between the enterpieneur the raw 
material supplier, the producer and the consumer. 


Indeed, some regard the industry as a prime mover 
of economic progress. 

3.5 The Indian Press has been known for its 
concern for public interest and social values. It is 
this concern which distinguishes the newspaper 
industry from other industries. Their products, 
howsoever important they may be to life and live¬ 
lihood, are not as crucial to social relations as in¬ 
formation and ideas. Information and ideas breathe 
life into social organization and political discourse. 

3.6 This fact casts upon media persons the role 
of guardians of public interest and transforms jour¬ 
nalism into a public utility service. This is what re¬ 
quires the newspaper industry to set before itself 
the highest standards. By historical traditions, 
handed down Lorn Rammohan Roy, Tilak and 
Gandhiji, the Indian press has happily done this. 
Professional journalists have to be helped continu¬ 
ously to pursue them. The Wage Boards’ recom¬ 
mendations and suggestions are calculated to cre¬ 
ate a efimafe o f work, conducive to the pursuit of 
these goals. 

(3) PROFILE OF THE INDUSTRY 
(a) SIZE PATTERN: 

(i) Number of Newspapers 

3.7 The number of newspapers (dailies and per¬ 
iodicals) registered with Registrar of Newspapers 
for India (RNI) as on 1 January 1987 was 23,616. 
Periodicity-wise break-up reveals that, while month¬ 
lies and weeklies accounted for the largest num¬ 
ber, 7897 and 7147 respectively, fortnightlies 
occupied the next place with 3218 numbers. Dailies 
were only 1979 in number; the rest of the newspapers 
being bi|tri Weekly, quarterly and annual publica¬ 
tions. 

3.8 According to the latest available information, 
total number of newspapers in Tndia as at the end 
of December 1987 was 24.629 of which daily, 
weekly and monthly publications numbered 2151. 
7501 and 8123 respectively. 

3.9 Table 3.1 gives information about the num¬ 
ber of newspapers in India from 1971 to 1987. 
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TABLE 3.1 

NUMBER OF NEWSPAPERS : 1971-1987 


Year 


Details 

Tri/Bi- 

Weeklies 

Weeklies 

Others 

Total 

1971. 


. 821 

68 

3,608 

7,721 

12,218 

1972. 


. 793 

64 

3,583 

7,486 

11,926 

1973. 


. 830 

68 

3,875 

7,880 

12,653 

1974. 


. 822 

68 

3,666 

7,629 

12,185 

1975. 


. 835 

70 

3,628 

7,890 

12,423 

1976. 


. ~ . 875 

74 

3,801 

8,570 

13,320 

1977. 


. 929 

78 

4,225 

9,299 

14,531 

1978. 


. 992 

81 

4,654 

10,087 

15,814 

1979. 


. 1,087 

86 

5,023 

10,972 

17,168 

1980. 


. 1,173 

93 

5,280 

11,594 

18,140 

1981. 


. 1,264 

98 

5,624 

12,158 

19,144 

1982. 


. 1,334 

103 

5,898 

12,602 

19,937 

1983. 


. 1,423 

108 

6,122 

13,105 

20,758 

1984. 


. 1,609 

111 

6,469 

13,595 

21,784 

1985. 


. 1,802 

111 

6.769 

13,966 

22,648 

1986. 


.1,979 

118 

7,147 

14,372 

23,€16 


Source : Press in India 1984 and information received from Registrar of Newspapers for India. 

3.10 II is evident that, in terms of number erf figure of 640,51,000 oi 

newspapers, the industry has recorded a steadv ifor 215,87,000 Weekli 

growth. Indeed the past fifteen years have shown pective circulation ft 

a growth of 93 per cent, giving an average rate of 158.36,000 occupied 
growth of 6.2 per cent per annum position. Fortnighttics c 

.... . t . tion of 59,01,000. 

(n) Circulation 

3.11 Information on circulation of various news¬ 
papers as on 1 January 1987 is available only in 3.12 Table 3.2 gives 

respect of 6858 newspapers. The circulation of hon of newspapers < 

these newspapers *s on 1 January 1987 touched a 1986. 


figure of 640,51,000 of which the dailies accounted 
Hot 215,87,000 Weeklies and monthlies, with res¬ 
pective circulation figures of 182,01 000 and 
158,36,000 occupied the second and the third 
position. Fortnightlics came fourth with a circula¬ 
tion of 59,01,000. 

3.12 Table 3.2 gives information about circula¬ 
tion of newspwei's during the period 1972 to 
1986. 


TABLE 3.2 : Circulation of Newspapers in India : 1972-1986 


(In thousands) 


Year 

Dailies 

Tri/Bi 

Weeklies 

Others 

TotAl 

1972. 

8,873 

130 

9,143 

13,891 

32,037 

1973. 

9,436 

107 

10.507 

15,220 

35,270 

1974. 

9,322 

128 

9,502 

14,240 

33,092 

1975.- 

9,383 

114 

9,380 

14,945 

33,822 

1976. 

9,338 

123 

9,154 

15,460 

34,075 

1977. 

10,672 

142 

10.148 

16,475 

37,437 

1978. 

11,242 

142 

11,143 

18,053 

40,850 

1979. 

13,033 

196 

12,924 

20,236 

46,449 

.. 

14,331 

246 

14,303 

21,841 

50,921 

1981. 

15,255 

142 

15,320 

20 385 

51,102 

1982. 

14,847 

190 

14,387 

20,670 

50,094 

1983. 

16,731 

218 

15,372 

23,070 

55,391 

1984. 

18,727 

240 

18,078 

24,102 

61,147 

1985. 

19,804 

146 

19,228 

22,803 

61,981 

1986. 

21,587 

262 

18,201 

24,001 

64,051 

Source : Press ia India 1984 and information received from Re^/'$trar of Newspapers for India. 
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3.13 Thus, in terms of circulation as well, the 
industry has been recording a steidy grdwth; the 
period of 14 years having witnessed a growth of 
99.9 per cent or roughly an average growth of 7.14 
per cent per annum. 


dailies constituted only 8.4 per cent of the total 
number of newspapers buj in terms of circulation 
their share was 33.7 per cent and in terms of 
newsprint consumed their share was 80 per cer)t. 


(iii) Number and circulation of dailies. 

3.14 Daily newspapers occupy an important 
place in Newspaper industry On 1 January 1927 

Table 3.3 : Daily Newspapers : 1979-1986 


3.15 Table 3.3 indicates share of dailies in 
newspaper industry during the period 1979 to 
1986. 


Year 


Number 


Circulation (In thousands) 


Daily 


All News¬ 
papers 


% 

Dailies 
to total 


Dailies 


All News¬ 
papers 


% of 
dailies 
to total 


1979 . 

1087 

17168 

6.33 

13033 

46449 

28.06 

1980 . 

1173 

18140 

6.47 

14531 

50921 

28.54 

1981. 

1264 

19144 

6.60- 

15255 

51102 

29.85 

1982 . 

1334 

19937 

6.69 

14847 

50094 

29.64 

1983 . 

1423 

20758 

6.86 

16731 

55391 

30.21 

1984 . 

1609 

21784 

7.39 

18727 

61147 

30.61 

1985 . 

1802 

22648 

7.96 

19804 

61981 

31.95 

1986 . 

1979 

23616 

8.40 

21587 

64051 

33.70 

Source : Press in India—1984 and the information received from Registrar of Newspapers for India.' 


3.16 Tables 3.1 to 3.3 go to show that the share 
of dailies, in terms of both numbers and circulation, 
is on the increase. 

(iv) Categories of Newspapers. 

3.17 “Press in India”, from the office of the Regis¬ 
trar of Newspapers defines small, medium and big 
newspapers as under : 

Small Newspaper .—A newspaper with a circula¬ 
tion upto 15,000 copies per publishing day. 

Medium Newspaper .—A newspaper with a circu¬ 
lation between 15,001 and 50,000 conies 
per publishing day. 


Big Newspaper. —A newspaper with a circulation 
of more than 50,000 copies per publishing 
day. 

3.18 Table 3.4-gives break-up ,of newspapers into 
big, medium and small for the years 1979 to 1986. 
As the information is derived from the reports receiv¬ 
ed by the Registrar of Newspapers for India and since 
the number of newspapers which furnish data differs 
from year to year, the proportions which the b : g, 
medium and small newspapers bear to the total num¬ 
ber of reporting newspapers have been indicated in 
brackets. 


TABLE 3.4 

NUMBER OF NEWSPAPERS BY SIZE AND THEIR PROPORTION TO TOTAL REPORTING NEWSPAPERS 


Year 

Big 

Medium 

Small 

Total 

1979. 

174 (2.16) 

329 (4.09) 

7549 (93.75) 

8052 (100) 

1980. 

179 (2.11) 

394 ( 4 . 66 ) 

7890 (93.23) 

8463 (100) 

1981. 

177 (2.50) 

354 (5.01) 

6535 (92.49) 

7066 (100) 

1982. 

176 (2.48) 

374 (5.27) 

6549 (92.25) 

7099 (100) 

1983. 

192 (2.41) 

427 (5.35) 

7356 (92.24) 

7975 (100) 

1985. 

212 (2.92) 

457 (6.29) 

6599 (90.79) 

7268 (100) 

1986. 

240 (3.50) 

499 (7.28) 

6119 (89.22) 

6858 (100) 


Source : Press in India 1984 & Registrar of Newspapers for India. 
2484 Lat>./89 -8 
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3.19 In the total number of reporting newspapers, 
the share of small newspapers fell from 93.75 per 
cent in 1979 t 0 89.22 per cent in 1986. This could 
be partly due to graduation of small newspapers into 
medium or e\er« big ones and partly due to cessation 
of publication. In any case, presuming that report¬ 
ing proportions in the various categories of newspapers 
have remained constant over the years, the fall in the 
number of small newspapers indicates that the num¬ 
ber of new entrants in the category of small news¬ 
papers has not been able to keep pace with those 
ceasing to be small. 

3.20 And yet there is no denying the enterprise and 
initiative on the part of publishers who want to start 
new newspapers. A measure of the number of new 
would-be emtants is given by the requests received by 
the Office of the Registrar of Newspapers for regis¬ 
tration of fresh titles of newspapers. 

TABLE 3.5 


REGISTRATION AND CLEARANCE OF NEW TITLES. 


Year 

Applicationt 

Allowed 

Refused 

1967 

6825 

4730 

2047 

1977 

13931 

8003 

5928 

1983 

7800 

3500 

3700 

1986 

15008 

6246 

8108 

1987 

15313 

7511 

7l||| 

1988 

15940 

7625 

7604 

(v) Longevity. 

Registration and Closures. 



3 21 Today the newspaper population has mere 
than 30 centenarians. “Bombay Samachar”. a Guja¬ 
rati daily from Bombay is the oldest existing news¬ 
paper and one of the most widely circulated. Tt came 
into being in 1822. 


3.22 A mention about new registration and closu¬ 
res is relevant ift the context of the contention before 
the Wage Boards that imposition of financial burdens 
would lead to closures and that a reduced rate of re¬ 
turn on capital investments would lead to diversion of 
investments into more lucrative branches of commer¬ 
cial activity. Table 3.6 gives year wise figures of 
registrations and closures. 


TABLE 3.6 

REGISTRATIONS AND CLOSURES 


Year 

No. of 
Newspaper 

Registra¬ 

tion 

Removals 

from 

record 

Percen¬ 
tage of 
removal 
to the 

total at 
work 

0) 

(2) 

(3) 


(4) 

(5) 

1981 

19.144 

1,072 


66 

0.34 

1982 

19,937 

958 


164 

0.82 

1983 

20,758 

918 


97 

0.47 

1984 

21,784 

1,239 


213 

0.98 

1985 

22,648 

1,050 


186 

0.82 

1986 

23,616 

1,047 


79 

0.33 


3.23. Column 5 of Table 3.6 shows how the per 
centage of removals to the total number of newspapers 
has throughout been less than one. This is for lower 
than the normal mortality rates. 

(b) Regional Pattern. 

3.24. Regional distribution of 23616 newspapers on 
1 January 1987 classified periodicity-wise, is present¬ 
ed in Table 3.7. 


TABLE 3.7. NUMBER OF NEWSPAPERS IN 1986 


State/Union Territories 

Dailies 

Weeklies 

Monthlies 

Others 

Total 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Andhra Pradesh 

97 

470 

411 

314 

1292 

Assam. 

10 

84 

52 

66 

212 

Bihar. 

194 

440 

153 

156 

943 

Gujarat . . . . . 

. • 46 

187 

302 

170 

705 

Haryana .... 

20 

169 

116 

170 

475 

Himachal Pradesh . 

3 

28 

31 

28 

90 

Jammu & Kashmir . 

40 

135 

21 

27 

223 

Karnataka .... 

153 

283 

437 

302 

1175 

Kerala. 

134 

153 

633 

256 

1166 

Madhya Pradesh 

145 

631 

149 

138 

1063 

Maharashtra .... 

209 

726 

1018 

852 

2805 

Manipur .... 

34 

9 

26 

30 

99 

Meghalaya .... 

1 

28 

12 

16 

57 

Nagaland .... 

. . . # 

7 


2 

9 
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1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Orissa .... 



25 

59 

162 

145 

411 

Punjab .... 


. 

51 

275 

238 

164 

728 

Rajasthan 



159 

539 

217 

488 

1403 

Sikkim .... 



. 

-• 

•• 



Tamil Nadu 



150 

181 

723 

349 

1408 

Tripura .... 



14 

43 

8 

8 

73 

Uttar Pradesh 



279 

1633 

765 

647 

3324 

)Vest Bengal 



85 

539 

802 

1061 

2487 

Andaman & Nicobar 



1 

12 

5 

5 

23 

Arunachal Pradesh . 



. 

•• 



•• 

Chandigarh 



18 

40 

69 

71 

198 

Dadra & Nagar Haveli . 


• 


1 



1 

Delhi .... 



79 

435 

1473 

1063 

3030 

Goa, Daman & Diu 



9 

11 

24 

23 

67 

Lakshadweep 








Mizoram 



21 

21 

3 

16 

61 

Pondicherry 

• 


1 

8 

22 

26 

57 




1978 

7147 

7897 

6594 

23616 


3.25 tight States, each having more than 100 
dailies, account lor 62 per cent of the total number 
of newspapers. But only c,ix States account for that 
percentage for weeklies, and only live States and one 
Union Territory reach that percentage in case of 
monthlies. This brings out considerable diversity 
that exists in regional distribution of newspapers. The 
diversity is also apparent from the fact that, while 
U.P. occupies tbe first position both for dailies and 
weeklies, it ranks only third ill terms of monthlies, the 
first and second positions being taken up respectively 
by the Union Territory of Delhi and State of Maha¬ 
rashtra.' Again, though Union Territory of Delhi 
with 1473 monthlies occupies the first position for 
monthlies, it' ranks only eighth in terms of weeklies 
and tenth for dailies. It is- important to note that 
no daily newspaper reported itself from States of 
Nagaland and Sikkim and from the Union Territories 
of Arunachal Pradesh, Dadra & Nagar Hawaii and 
Lakshadweep. 

3.26 When considering the regional disporsal of 
newspaper readers, it is important to remember how 
close the links ate between the pace of urbanisation 
and the location of major growth centres for the print¬ 
ing and publishing industry. Until the end of 1960s, 
there were just nine major cities with more than a 
hundred newspapers. They were Ahmedabad. Banga¬ 
lore, Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Hyderabad, Madias. 
Mysore and Pune. In 1977 there were seventeen 
such cities. The new publication centres were 
Chandigarh, Cochin, Jaipur, Kanpur, Ludhiana, Luck¬ 
now, Patna and Trivendtum. In 1983 this number 
grew to 32. The new centres were Aligarh, Allaha¬ 


bad, Amritsar, Burdwan, Bhopal, Dehradun, Indore; 
Jalandhar, Jammu, Kottayam, Meerut, Moradabad, 
Nagpur; Saharaopur and Varanasi. With the addition 
of Agra and Muzaffarpur, there were 34 cities in 1987 
with more than a hundred newspapers. The con¬ 
centration of publishing newspaper readership and 
advertising outlays around those urban growth centres 
is brought out in Table 3.8. 

TABLE 3.8 

CITIES WITH MORE THAN A HUNDRED NEWSPAPERS 

(1960s—1987) 


Year 

Nutnber of 
Cities 

Newspapers 
from these 
cities 

Newspapers 
from the 

whole 
country 

1960 

9 

3720 

9315 

1967 

17 

7106 

14531 

1977 

32 

12030 

20758 

1987 

34 

14628 

24629 


(c) Language Pattern. 

3.27 Table 3.9 compares circulation figures of 
newspapers in various languages in 1986 with those 
of 1981. 
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TABLE 3.9 

CIRCULATION OF NEWSPAPERS (LANGUAGE WISE) 

(In thousands) 


Language 

Circulation 

1981 1986 

%age 

Hindi 

13984 

18008 

28.78 

English 

11039 

11673 

5.74 

Assamese 

249 

430 

72.69 

Bengali 

3299 

3676 

11.43 

Gujarati 

2540 

3432 

35,12 

Kannada 

1888 

2446 

29.56 

Malayalam 

4127 

6673 

61.69 

Marathi 

2883 

3033 

5.20 

Oriya 

415 

1018 

145.30 

Punjabi 

1028 

1574 

53.11 

Sanskrit 

11 

7 

(—)36.36 

Sindhi 

38 

100 

163.16 

Tamil 

4502 

4757 

5.66 

Telugu 

1556 

2626 

68.77 

Urdu 

2254 

3006 

33.36 

Bilingual 

1020 

1220 

19.61 

Multilingual 

177 

171 

(—)3.39 

Other Languages 

92 

201 

118.48 

Total 

51102 

64051 

25.34 

Soujce : Press in India & Registrar of Newspapers for 
India. 

Note : Circulation figures are only in respect of respon- 


ding newspaper establishment. The extent of 
coverage in two years being different, the figures 
are not strictly comparable though they may be 
indicative of the direction, of change. 

3.28 It is evident from the above table that circula¬ 
tion of newspapers in Hindi and certain regional 
languages has recorded much higher growth rates 
than those recorded by circulation of newspapers in 
English. 

(d) Organisational Pattern — Combinations. 

3.29. A uewspaper establishment producing or pub¬ 
lishing a newspaper from one centre is the single unit 
type. If it produces or publishes the same news¬ 
paper from more than one centre, it is called a multi- 
unit newspaper establishment. If it oroduces or pub¬ 
lishes more than one newspaper from the same centre, 
it is called a group. It is a chdin if it produces or 
publishes more than one newspaper from more than 
one centre. 

3.30 Most of the newspaper establishments are 
single unit newspapers. The number of multi-unit 
newspaper establishments as also that of eroups and 
chains is «m the increase. 


(e) Ownership Pattern. 

(i) Form of Ownership 

3.31 Newspaper establishments, big, medium and 
small, are owned by individuals, firms, societies, joint 
stock companies, Government and others. 

3.32 The following Table 3,10 compares owner¬ 
ship pattern of Newspaper as prevalent in 1981 with 
that in 1986. 


TABLE 3.10 

OWNERSHIP PATTERN OF NEWSPAPERS 


Form of 

Ownership 

No, of Newspapers % increa- 

- se/decrease 

1981 1986 

Individual 

12,521 

(65.40) 

16,069 

(68.04) 

+28.34 

Societies/Associations 

3240 

(16.93) 

3641 

(15.42) 

+12.38 

Firm/Partnership 

956 

(4.99) 

1099 

(4.65) 

+ 14.96 

Joint Stock Companies 

782 

(4.08) 

1022 

(4.33) 

+30.69 

Government Central/ 

597 

620 

+3.85 

State 

(3.12) 

(2.63) 


Others 

1048 

(5.48) 

1165 

(4.93) 


Total : 

19,144 

(100) 

23,616 

(100) 

+23.36 


Source : Press in India, information received from Registrar 
Newspapers for India. 


3.33 It is apparent from the above table that the 
newspaper industry is predominently owned by indi¬ 
viduals and societies or associations. Over a period 
of time, the formal structure of newspaper industry 
has so changed that ndividuals have come to own 
more and more newspaper establishments. In fact, 
tlie shares of individuals in the total number of news¬ 
papers establishments owned by them has increased 
from 65.40 per cent in 1981 to 68.04 per cent in 
1986. 

3.34 Table 3.10 also shows that, though newspapers 
owned by formal and State Governments have in¬ 
creased in absolute numbers from 597 in 198 ± to 
620 in 198$, their percentage share has declined from 
3.12 in 1981 to 2.63 in 1986. 

(ii) Common Owner ship Una's 

3.35 Definition of “common ownership unit” aiven 
in “Press in India” is :— 

“Common Ownership Units. 

A newspaper establishment owning two or 
more news interest newspapers, of with 
at least one is a daily”. 
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.1.36 Tables 3.1i and 3.12, the former in terms of 
number of newspapers and the latter in terms of their 
circulation give information abu it ownership units : 

table 3.11 

NUMBER OF NEWSPAPERS UNDER COMMON 
OWNERSHIP UNITS 

(1981—1986) 


Year 

Number 
of Units 

Number of Number of 
news-interest non-news 
newspapers interest 

newspapers 

Total 

1981 

83 

289 

61 

350 

1982 

83 

288 

68 

356 

1983 

106 

354 

69 

423 

1984 

00 

o 

374 

78 

452 

1985 

108 

378 

80 

452 

1986 

105 

383 

82 

465 


TABLE 3.12 

CIRCULATION OF NEWSPAPERS UNDER COMMON 


OWNERSHIP UNITS 




(1981—1986) 

(In thousands) 

Year 

News 

interest 

newspapers 

Non-news Total 
interest 
newspapers 

Percentage 
share in 
total cir¬ 
culation 

1981 

11,334 

3,715 

15,049 

29.4 

1982 

11,466 

3,781 

15,247 

30.4 

1983 

13,014 

3,676 

16,690 

aPP 

1984 

14,567 

3,865 

18,432 

30.2 

1985 

13,832 

3,760 

17,592 

28.4 

1986 

20,852 

799 

21,651 

33.8 


3.37 It may be seen that, though in terms of 
number of units, the increase during the period of 
five years was 26.51 per cent or 5.30 per cent per 
annum, in terms of circulation the increase was of 
83.98 per cent giving average yearly growth of 
16.80 per cent. It may be of some interest to com¬ 
pare this increase with the overall increase of all 
reporting newspapers during the period. In terms of 
numbers, it registered an annual growth of 4.67 per 
cent and in terms of circulation an annual growth 
of 5.08 per cent. The growth of common ownership 
units has been much faster both in terms of numbers 
and circulation. 

(f) Concentration of Control 

3.38 A feature of the newspaper industry is that 
most of the newspaper establishments are owned and 
controlled by a few individuals be it in the form of 
proprietory concern, a partnership firm, a trust or a 
company. It is not only in the case of small news¬ 
paper establishments that ownership and control are 


confined to relations, friends and closely connected 
well-wishers, even in the case of some of the medium 
and big newspaper establishments the pattern is not 
redically different. In case of various newspapers 
owned by trusts, trustees are only a few in number 
and in case of their ownership by companies, the 
shareholding is again concentrated in a few hands. 

A study of equity shareholding of some of the impor¬ 
tant newspapers establishments has indicated that the 
number of shareholders responsible for holding the 
controlling block is a small number. Frequently, the 
shareholders include only the group master, his re¬ 
lations and friends or investment companies closely 
connected with the group master. In fact, in a 
number of cases the addresses of the group master, 
his relations and closely-held investment companies 
are the same. This state of affairs, alongwith its 
other ramifications, stands in the way of newspaper 
establishments obtaining equity funds from the mar¬ 
ket and compels the management to obtain funds by 
taking loans on payment of high rates of interests. 
This in turn has a bearing on wage levels. 

(g) Employment 

3.39 Sad as it is, reliable data on employment in 
newspaper industry are not available. The latest 
authentic figures appearing in “Press in India” 
1984 put the employment, in 1983, in 470 dailies at 
42,334 persons, Of them 14,294 were journalists 
and 28,040 were non-journalists. Out of 28,040 
non-journalists, 16,478 were working in 50 big 
dailies, 6,079 persons for 101 medium and 5,483 
with 302 small dailies. Annual survey of In¬ 
dustries, containing data on Factory Sector, indi¬ 
cates the position inter alia about level of employ¬ 
ment in various industries, Group 284 contains data 
about “Printing and Publishing of newspapers”. The 
year for which the latest ASl data are available is 
1984-85. According to the figures available therein, 
the total number of employees including workers 
engaged in Factory Sector were around 26,000 
(workers being around 13,000) Obviously, the figures 
understate the position even if they relate only to 
factories. According to registrations with Employees’ 
Provident Fund Authorities, the number of subscri¬ 
bers to Employees’ Provident Fund from 364 news¬ 
paper establishments was 60,545. The trade unions 
put the figure of employees as above one lakh. A 
sample of 51 newspaper establishments, which sup¬ 
plied data on employment, gives a figure for 1987-88 
of 24,707 newspaper employees,. Of them, 5,266 
were working journalists, constituting 21.3 per cent 
of the total newspaper employees in the sample news¬ 
paper establishments. In addition, two news agencies, 
P.T.I. and U.N.I. had 551 working journalists and 
1774 non-journalist newspaper employees on their 
rolls. 

(4) THE GROWTH PATH 

3.40 Growth of the newspaper industry-has to be 
viewed in the context of demand for the products 
from readers and advertisers. 
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3.41 Readership of newspapers depends upon 
growth in population, growth in literacy rates, higher 
level of urbanisation, increase in number of house¬ 
holds, increase in number of institutions like libra¬ 
ries, companies, firms and shops, overall economic 
growth, increase in political consciousness and so on. 
India has the second largest population in the 
world. Despite various measures taken by the Gov¬ 
ernment, the decadal growth rats revealed by 1981 
census was 25 per cent. Increased literacy leads to 
increased media exposure. Literacy rate at all-India 
level has shown a rise from 2.5 per cent in 1971 
to 36.2 per cent in 1981. To this may be added 
the impact of adult literacy compaigns. Further, 
the number of Universities has gone up from 119 
in 1979-80 to 123 in 1980-81 showing an increase 
of 2.18 per cent. Student enrolments have in¬ 
creased from 26.18 lakhs in 1979-80 to 26.82 
lakhs in 1986-87 showing a growth of 40-62 per cent. 
Increased literacy rate is also a factor of increased 
urbanisation. Progress of urbanisation in India is 
evident from the fact that the ratio of urban popula¬ 
tion to total population increased from 19.91 per cent 
in 1971 to 23.31 per cent in 1981. The trend towards 
urbanisation is evident from higher rates of migra¬ 
tions to metropolitan areas, satellite towns and capi¬ 
tal cities. Increase in number of households has also 
a bearing on demand for newspapers. The rise in 
number of households has to be seen in the context 
of different family members getting stationed at 
different places on account of mobility, employment, 
occupation and other reasons as also gradual breaking 
up of the joint family system. Therefore, even with 
the same population, demand for newspapers is 
bound to go up. Yet another factor leading to the 
growing demand for newspapers is the growth in 
number of libraries, reading rooms, clubs, hotels, 
restaurants, companies and firms. Growth in number 
of Central, State, District and Block level libraries as 
also in university and college libraries has been 
phenomenal. Total number of Companies has gone 
up from 56,493 in 1979-80 to 155549 m 1987-88 
showing an increase of 175 per cent. Changes in 
consumer’s income have an intimate bearing on 
demand. Net National Product at 1980-81 prices has 
increased from Rs. 110484 crores in 1980-81 to 
Rs. 150573 crores in 1987-88 showing an increase 
of 36.3 per cent. Per capita income at 1989-81 prices 
has gone up from Rs. 1627 in 1980-81 to Rs. 1918 
in 1987-88 showing an increase of 17.88 per cent. 
The rapid and sustained growth of the industrial 
sector, the tempo of growth of infrastructural deve¬ 
lopments as in transport, communications and bank¬ 
ing and the inherent strength of the argicultural 
sector are all pointers to better economic days ahead. 

3.42 Growth in advertisement revenue too gets 
a firmer base from these growth factors, in fact, in¬ 
creased readership and higher per capita incomes 
guarantee the prospective advertisers better fruits of 
investment in advertisement. With all round growth, 
classified advertisements and public notices including 
statutory ones are bound to go up in number and 
volume. The apprehension about future growth of 
advertisement revenue in the context of competition 
from TV and radio are not well-founded. Experience 


of the West shows that, while initially print media 
lost some market shares to TV, in recent years 
electronics and print media are developing together 
without any devastating competition. In fact adver¬ 
tising market share growth of the electronic media 
has to some extent stagnated and the value of news¬ 
paper as advertisement carrier is more appreciated. 
In India too, the share of ads of durables and indus¬ 
trial goods on TV has found some decline in 1987- 
88 over 1986-87. Furthermore, the fact remains that 
advertisement on TV being a costly affair is mor e or 
less a monopoly of certain leading advertisers. Others 
have necessarily to depend upon the print media. 
Superority of print media also lies its portability, 
durability and convenience. Finally, the increasing 
share of advertisement revenue in total revenue, as 
represented by rise in proportion of advertisement 
revenue to non-advertisement revenue from 130.47 
in 1983-84 to 143.61 per cent in 1987-88, further 
testifies to the future growth potential of advertise¬ 
ment revenue. 

(5) FINANCIAL PERFORMANCE 

3.43 Financial performance of a sample of 60 
newspaper esablishments, selected on the basis of 
availability of data but representing a fair cross 
section of the newspaper industry lends fresh support 
to the growth perspective. The financial health of 
these sample newspaper establishments was studied 
with reference to various parameters of performance, 
based on averages of 1980-81 to 1982-83 and 1984-85 
to 1986-87. The analysis revealed that, while paid up 
capital of these newspaper establishments increased 
from Rs. 912.76 lakhs to Rs. 1354.24 lakhs their net 
worth grew from Rs. 3439.59 lakhs to Rs. 6952.67 
lakhs showing a rise of 48.37 per cent and 102.14 
per cent respectively. 

3.44 Rise in gross block is another important indi¬ 
cator of growth. The sample newspaper establishment 
witnessed a growth of 19.83 per cent during the 
period. Various profitability ratios too reveal an en¬ 
couraging picture. Gross revenue and gross profits of 
the sample newspaper establishments registered a 
growth of 90.08 per cent and 199.68 per cent res¬ 
pectively during the period. 

(6) RECENT TRENDS 
(a) Modernisation 

3.45 The Newspaper Industry is going through a 
process of rapid modernisation. The process em¬ 
braces net only the stages of collecting news, mar¬ 
shalling of facts and transmission of material but ex¬ 
tends to printing technology. Accordingly, it is not 
surprising to find the news of late night happenings 
in the early morning editions of newspapers, 

3.46 The traditional, hot metal printing method, 
has given way to new technology. As a result, instead 
of compositor casting lines in lead on a linotype 
machine, computerised typesetter composes text on 
tape or floppy disc. Instead of arranging composed 
lines of leaden type manually so as to make up the 
page, computer prints galleys from tape or floppy 
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disc. Again, instead of mould or the page being 
made on a special kind of paper (flofigs), galleys are 
pasted up for making the page. While, under tradi¬ 
tional method, printing plate (lead) was made from 
the mould through the help of molten metal, under 
modern technology, pages are photographed and 
plates made from the negative. Instead of plate 
being fixed on the rotary press and being run off for 
final printing, pages are printed on offset rotary 
printing machines. Fascimile transmission of pages 
as such via Satellite has ceased to be a novelty. In¬ 
deed, since September 1986, pages of The Hindu’s 
New Delhi Edition are coming through fascimile 
transmission via Satallit'e INSAT IB. The edition is 
printed by Inter-Press Publishers Pvt. Ltd. at Gurgaon 
in Harvana and distributed in Delhi early in the mor¬ 
ning. Multi-colour printing is no more a rare sight 
Surely, newspaper industry is geared to make rapid 
strides and new advances in technological and other 
directions, 

(b) Fragmentation 

3.47 There is a growing tendency among the news¬ 
paper establishments, especially the big ones, to avoid 
payment of higher wages to employees by fragmenta¬ 
tion of newspaper establishments. " While the parent 
units remain intact, its proliferation takes the form of 
establishment of new centres under common ownership 
andlor control, incorporation of separate companies 
with the same group of persons as shareholders and|or 
on Boards of Directors and parcelling of various func¬ 
tions like printing and advertising to sister concerns. 

3.48 This can deprive the workers of their legiti¬ 
mate wages. It also has bearing on economies of 
scales which would have otherwise become available 
to the companies but for fragmentation. This tends 
the effect also of allowing big newspaper establish¬ 
ments. with far superior economic resources, to pay 
lower wages. With reduced costs, they provide un¬ 
fair competi'ion to smaller newspaper establishments. 


3.50 While diversification per se is not bad if it is 
really aimed at strengthening the financial base of the 
newspaper company, it can lead to dispute between the 
management and the workers if investible resources 
are diverted to less profitable channels, for wages get 
affected not only by figures of circulation and adver¬ 
tisement revenue but by other sources as well. There 
is already a controversy around the question whether 
the workers of a newspaper establishment have any 
share in the profits made by the management by invest¬ 
ing, in a non-newspaper company, the funds raised by 
it by mortgaging the assets of the newspaper com¬ 
pany. 

(d) Take over bids 

3.51 In developed economies of the world, espe¬ 
cially the post-industrial societies, the phenomenon of 
take over bids is quite common as an evidence of the 
fact that the market value of shares of some of the 
undertakings proposed to be taken over is less than 
their intrinsic worth. The Indian corporate sector has 
also been witnessing such cases, with the newspaper in¬ 
dustry not lagging behind. The recent attempt on 
behalf of M|s Bennett Coleman and Co. Ltd., proprie¬ 
tors of the Times of Tndia, to take over through the 
medium of their two subsidiaries M's Dharmayug Invest¬ 
ments Ltd. and Mis Vardhaman Publishers Ltd. cer¬ 
tain shares of Mis. Mathrubhumi Printing and Publish¬ 
ing Company Ltd.. Calicut, publishers of the Mala- 
valam dail\ “The Mathrubhumi” and the resistance to 
this move might not exactly be a harbinger of such an 
era, but it does show the presence of commercial 
considerations in the newspaper world and corobora- 
tes the fact that state of newspaper industry is rosier 
than it is often made out to be. 

7. AND THE FUTURE 1 

3.52 (a) Better Prospects : Keeping in view the 
performance of the industry in the recent past and the 
efforts being made at present, the newspaper industry 
can legitimately look forward to a better future. 

(b) Need for better quality of Newsprint a t reasonable 


(c) Diversification 


3.49 Press-business nexus, in the sense that some 
of the group masters from business own and manage 
newspaper establishments, is not unknown. What is 
lately happening, however, is that some of the news¬ 
paper establishments themselves are getting into cer¬ 
tain ventures other than newspaper activities. Accord¬ 
ing to a Press Report (Midday, Feb. 13. 1989), “The 
Times of India has ambitious plans for mineral export”, 
svnthetic fibre manufacturing and allied business ven¬ 
tures. alone and in collaboration with foreign com¬ 
panies. The task of diversifying the activities of the 
comnanv in areas, other than newspaper publishing, 
has been assigned to a Chief Executive and the new 
products might have the TIMES in their brand names. 
The Times of India is not the onlv newspaper group 
to diversify into other business. The Hindustan 
Times group came to this, area earlier through Upper 
Ganges Sugar Mills. The idea is to use the goodwill 
of the Company in business so that financial base of 
the company can be broadened. 


Newsprint, as the main material for printing 
of newspapers, accounts for the major cost of produc- 
bon of a newspaper. Being in short supply, the dis¬ 
tribution of indigenouslv manufactured and imported 
newsprint is controlled, both in terms of quantity and 
price^ Since indigenous production is inadequate the 
country imports a substantial nart of its requirements 
This has its own problems. While it is true that as 
against 23.616 newspapers existing on the live regis- 
ter of Registrar of Newspaper for Tndia as on Decem- 
, er .. ’ 1986, onlv 2768 applied for newsprint during 
the licensing vear 1987-88 yet the need for increasing 
produc ion of better nualifv newsprint and making it 
available at reasonable price can hardly be denied. 

(c) Need for better economic performance : 

As modernisation and technological uoeradarion 
Z7ZZ momentum, growth rate of unskilled 
and semiskilled employment is likely to he derelera- 

wleTl S e P iT nort,ot1 sL th0<;e enfif1ed for hieher 
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(ii) tightening up to ensure better economic perfor¬ 
mance and (iii) expansion of business by aggressively 
competitive drives into unexplored areas, would make 
the change less painful for the employees and more 
profitable for the employers. 

(d) Need to protect the inf ant and the weak : 

Technological upgradation, strengthens the competi¬ 
tive strength of the big. It is likely to affect the entry 
of new-comers into the newspaper world and have a 


bearing on the growth of the existing small and the 
medium ones. The brunt would have to be borne b,y 
those who are unconnected with multiple units, groups 
and chains. Thus, while the newspaper industry mo¬ 
ves towards a higher growth curve, there is the need to 
protect the infant and the weak. This is as necessary 
for a proper regional dispersal of the industry as for 
ensuring that there is room for expression of a plura¬ 
lity of opinions and for coverage of news from a 
variety of news sources in the different linguistic eth¬ 
nic and culturally diverse parts of the country. 



CHAPTER IV 

CLASSIFICATION OF NEWSPAPER ESTAB¬ 
LISHMENTS 


(A) Introductory 

4.0 Before discussing the subject of classification of 
newspaper establishments, on merits, it might be re¬ 
called that while discussing various legal issues in 
Capter II, the following conclusions have been rea¬ 
ched:— 

(a) Despite Region-cum-industry principle, wa¬ 
ges in newspaper industry should be fixed 
at national rather than regional level ; 
(Paragraph 2.9 to 2.49). 

(b) Gross revenue as the basis for classification 


4.2 Before discussing the precise import of the 
above definition, it would be of some interest to refer 
to the view taken by the earlier Wage Boards and 
other wages fixing authorities about the above defi¬ 
nition and the way they have dealt with various forms 
of combinations of newspaper establishments, name¬ 
ly, multiple units, groups and chains. 

(a) Divatia Wage Board classified individual 
units on the basis of their own gross re¬ 
venue, but classified groups, multiple unit 
and ehains on the basis of total gross re¬ 
venue of all constituent units. 


is valid : (Paragraph 2.49). 

(c) Keeping in view the sc^pe of definition of 

‘newspaper establishment’ in section 2(d), 
printing presses whose principal business is 
printing of newspaper are newspaoer estab¬ 
lishments. (Paragraphs 2.57 to 2.75)* 

(d) The Wage Boards have jurisdiction to club 
two or more newspaper establishments un¬ 
der common control and lay down the 
guidelines for determining common control 
(Paragraphs 2.95 to 2.123)*. 

(e) The act of clubbing two or more newspaper 

establishments for fixing rates of wages is 
not ultra vires Article 19(1 )(g) of the Con¬ 
stitution. (Paragraphs 2.76 to 2.94)* 

(f) The plea of exemptino newspaper establish¬ 

ment belonging to charitable trusts is un¬ 
tenable. (Paragraph 2.124). 

(B) Newspaper Establishments 

4.1 Since wages cannot be fixed separately for each 
newspaper establishment, it is necessary to classify 
them and then, depending upon various factors like 
capacity to pay determine the level of pay apd allo¬ 
wances for each class. In the process of classification, 
while newspaper establishment is the basic unit, there 
is considerable controversy about what this unit real¬ 
ly means. Section 2(d) of the Working Journalists and 
other Newspaper Employees (Conditions of Service) 
and Miscellaneous Provisions Act, 1955 defines the 
term “newspaper establishment” as under :— 

“(d) “newspaper establishment” means an estab¬ 
lishment under the control of any person or 
body of persons, whether incorporated or 
not, for the production or publication of 
one or more newspaper cr for conducting 
any news' agency of syndicate”. 

* These paragraphs may be read with para¬ 
graphs 2.50 to 2.56. 


(b) Bhandarka- Wage Committee treated each 

constituent unit of a newspaper establish¬ 
ment on a separate basis. However, all 
constituent units of a multiple unit were 
placed in the highest of the class in which, 
taken separately they would have fallen, 
provided that no such unit was to be plac¬ 
ed more than two classes above the class in 
which it would have fallen on the basis of 
its own revenue. Units forming part of a 
groups were to be classified on the basis of 
their own revenue except that weaker units 
falling in three lower classes D, E & F, 
when grouped with higher Glasses, A, B & 
C were to be promoted by one class. 
Newspapers forming part of a chain were 
to be classified on the basis of their own 
gross revenue. 

(c) Shinde Wage Boards linked gross revenue 

with each individual newspaper rather than 
newspaper establishment. They however 
placed all constituent units of a multiple 
unit in the highest of the class in which 
they wou'd fall if taken separately. Weaker 
units t-f course were not placed more than 
two classes above the class In which they 
would have fallen On the basis of their own 
revenue. In case of groups, weaker units 

were to be given a weigbtaee of two clas¬ 
ses if the stronger unit fell in class I, II 
and TIT and one class if stronger unit fell in 
class TV, V and VI. In case of chains, news¬ 
papers were to be classified on the basis of 
their own individual revenue. 

(d) According to Palekar Tribunals, classifica¬ 
tion was to be with reference to the news¬ 
paper establishment as a whole and not of 
individual newspapers, by tieating the latter 
as constituent unit of a newspaper establish¬ 
ment. To Palekar Tribunals, newspaper 
establishment was a self-contained unit pro¬ 
ducing and selling newspaper it produced. 
If units, apparently separate, had functional 
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integrality or constituted a composite whole, 
they were to be treated as one newspaper 
establishment. Functionally and administra¬ 
tively integrated multiple units were to be 
treated as one newspaper establishment. In 
case of a group, production of newspapers 
being functionally integrated, individual 
newspap-irs were to be put together. In case 
of chains too all newsnaners produced on 
an intenrated and inter-denendent basis- 
were treated as one establishment. 

4.3 From the noddon indicated above, it is evident 
ftmf tiie meanim* of the term “newsnaoer establish¬ 
ment” has ranged between (a) treating “newspaper” 
itself as a newspaper establishment and (b) treating a 
combination of various constituent units, including 
branches and centres being treated as a newspaper 
establishment. However, there has been an attempt 
throughout to club various units forming part of vari¬ 
ous combinations whether in the form of a multiple 
unit, groun or a chain. Yet, in the absence of appre¬ 
ciation of the precise objective, due emphasis does 
not appear to have been fully placed on fa) the ob¬ 
jective behind the definition and (b) the circumstances 
prevailing in the newspaper industry as such. 

(a) Ob fee five behind the definition 

fi) The objective behind the definition has to be 
visualised in the context of the fact that, after intro¬ 
duction of the Working Journalist (Conditions of 
Sendee) and Miscellaneous Provisions Bill 1955 in 
Parliament, the words “under the control of any per¬ 
son or body of p ''.vrs, whether incorporated or not” 
were inserted in the definition of the term newspaper 
establishment, by an official amendment to take care 
of cases where chains newspapers or branches of 
newspapers, by putting themselves as separate estab¬ 
lishments, were likely to deprive workers of the bene¬ 
fits of Provident Fund, etc. 

Cii) The objectives behind the definition are also to 
be viewed with reference to the fact that the classifi¬ 
cation is to serve the purpose of determining different 
levels of pay and allowances for different classes. 
Since various forms of combinations whether multi¬ 
ple units, groups or chains do confer some benefits, 
whether in the fo-ra of economies of scales or other¬ 
wise, this fact has to be taken into account. Common 
ownership, common management and, common pat¬ 
tern do imply some saving in cost. Common editorials, 
common articles and common cartoon as also com¬ 
mon correspondents and common press do imply ap¬ 
preciable savings in the cost of production of news¬ 
papers. Again, name of the newspaper and its owner¬ 
ship carries with it a good-will which per se boosts 
up sales, attracts advertisements and results in reduc¬ 
tion in cost of production. These factors can hardly 
be ignored. 

4.4 It may be recalled that Palekar Tribunals also 
took a view that it was more than legitimate to add 
up all the revenues from all newspapers to determine 
the gross revenue of a group because the revenue is 
earned by utilising for the most part, spare caoacitv. 


To this may be added another justification. The com¬ 
bined economic power of the group, of which each 
constituent unit takes advantage for its growth and so 
also economies of scale implying savings and added 
profitability for all tan hardly be ignored at the time 
of fixation of wages. 

(b) Circumstances prevailing in the newspaper in¬ 
dustry 

4.5 Before narrating the circumstances prevailing 
m the newspaper industry, it is important to note that 
as per the practice hitherto followed, level of wages 
in a newspaper establishment depends upon the class 
to which the newspaper establishment belongs and 
class is determined by the level of gross revenue. That 
being so, there is an inbuilt incentive to resort to de¬ 
vices which allow the figures of gross revenue being 
exhibited at a level lower than it really is. This ob¬ 
jective Is achieved by sub-division of existing news- 
paner establishments into separate establishments as 
also bv start of separate newsnaoer establishments 
thornrb it is more economical for the existing 
establishment to accommodate the new establish¬ 
ment as a umt. The orocess of sub-divi¬ 
sion may take the form of labelling various centres 
from which newspapers, under same title, are publish¬ 
ed as separate establishments of assignment of certain 
newspaper establishment’s functions, e.g., printing, to 
some other separate units. These centres and units 
though ostensibly under different ownership or con¬ 
trol are in r'eality owned or controlled bv the same 
person or group of persons. Evidently, the various 
devices have the effect of fixing wages at levels 
lower than the intended ones. 

4.6 Apart from the affect of reducing wane levels, 
the devices tend to create disparities in wage levels 
between units with nearly similar' cross revenue. In 
fact, thev put premium on those who strictly comply 
with the recommendations of the Wage Boards. 

4.7 That some of these devices lead to anomalous 
situations can- hardly be denied. For instance, white 
some of the newspaper establishments bv christening 
some or their units as separate legal entities might 
succeed in lowering their classification, those having 
a number of centres under one legal entitv might find 
gross revenue of all the centres clubbed Even as per 
Palekar Award, while newspaper establishments be¬ 
longing to Tndian Express Group of newspapers get 
classified as separate entities, a number of units be¬ 
longing to Times of India Group, being part of M!s. 
Bennett Coleman and Company, got clubbed, though 
in both the cases the units are multiples and chains. 
No wonder. Times of India Group too has started 
floating separate legal entities to take charge of a 
separate centre or of functions like printing and pub¬ 
lishing. For Instance, the M|s. Bennett Coleman Co. 
Ltd. sometimes back made an attempt to transfer its 
Ahmedabad establishment of M[s. Vardhaman Pub¬ 
lishers Ltd. The transfer was not affected following 
an order by the City Civil Court obtained by the em¬ 
ployees restraining the transfer of the employees. The 
Company filed an appeal in the High Court. The mat¬ 
ter is sub-judice. Again, Lucknow Editions of Time 
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of India and Navbharat Times are being brought out 
by Mjs. Bennett Coleman & Co. Ltd. with the assis¬ 
tance of another company, viz., Mjs Janasevak 
Karjalaya Limited with whom they have entered into 
an agreement. Mjs. Bennett Coleman Co. Ltd. also 
appear to have parted with the printing function at 
some of the centres by entering into an agreement 
with certain companies e.g. Tear! Printwell Ltd., 
Patna and Shree Visftal Printers Ltd. Jaipur. The 
company also appears to have parted with photo 
composing function at some of the centres by enter¬ 
ing into agreement with certain companies e.g. 
Lxcel publishing House Limited, Patna, the Banga¬ 
lore establishment appears to nave been split into 
three divisions viz. fa) Bennett Coleman & Co. Ltd. 
for editorial and management, (bj Welcast Press for 
printing of the newspaper and (c) Times Publishing 
House Ltd. for marketing and circulation of the 
newspapers. Hindustan Tunes Limited have formed 
linkages with Searchlight Publishing House, tormerly 
known as Bihar Journals Ltd., Patna. Again, 
M|s. Lok Prakashan Ltd. Ahmedabad have appoin¬ 
ted M|s. Deepak Advertisers Pvt. Ltd. to look alter 
their advertisement work. 

4.8 These tendencies have the effect of allowing 
big newspaper establishments, with far superior eco¬ 
nomic resources, to pay lower wages and thereby, 
with reduced costs, provide unfair competition to 
smaller newspaper establishment. 

4.9 Yet another problem associated with these 
tendencies is the ill-will which gets created between 
the woikers and the management. Obviously, one 
cannot expect the best from the workers who believe 
that they are getting cheated by the manoeuvres of 
the management. That the fragmentation process 
perpetrated by various manipulations loads costs of 
its own on the newspaper establishment and that tn 
certain cases there is definite loss of the economies 
of scale can hardly be disputed. 

4.10 In the circumstances, it is desirable to lay 
down specific guidelines for identifying the news¬ 
paper establishments in terms of section 2(d) of the 
Act and in terms of the case law on the subject 
specifying cases where gross revenue of various news¬ 
paper establishments is to be clubbed. 

(€) Guidelines for Clubbing 

4.11 (1) a(a) As already mentioned there is a 
tendency towards designating different departments, 
branchs and centres of a newspaper establishment as 
separate newspaper establishment. This tendency is 
against the objectives of law and requires to be curbed 
by treating them' as part of the same newspaper 
establishment. 

(b) Again, as per proper interpretation of law 
two or more newspaper establishments under, common 
control of a person or body of persons, whether 
incorporated or not, have to be treated as one news¬ 
paper establishment and their combined gross revenue 
is to be declared to be determinative of their place¬ 
ment in a class in this connection. 


(e) As per proper interpretation of law priming 
press whose principal business is fo print a news¬ 
paper ha to be treated as newspaper establishment and 
its gross revenue is to be clubbed with any other 
constituent newspaper establishment which is under 
the same control as the printing press. 

(2) (a) However, keeping in view the capacity 
to pay of newspaper establishments falling in classes 
VI to IX it may be necessary to provide that upgra- 
dation of these newspaper establishments consequent 
upon circumstances existing in para (1) above should 
not be by more than two classes. 

(b) it is also necessary to clarify that, while 
clubbing gross revenue in terms of para (1) above, 
the gross revenue of the printing-press, to the extent 
it is derived from the expenditure of a newspaper 
establishment with which its gross revenue is to be 
clubbed, should not be taken into account. 

(c) It may also be necessary to clarify that guide¬ 
lines for clubbing would in no way get constrained 
merely because any of the constituent unit to be 
clubbed is a corporate body. 

(3) It may also be necessary to indicate that the 
following factors inter alia shall be determinative of 
common control over two or more constituent news¬ 
paper establishments : 

(a) (i) where the newspaper establishments 
are owned by a common individual or 
individuals. 

(h) where the newspaper establishment are 
owned by firms, if such firms have a substan¬ 
tial number of common partners, 

(iii) where the newspaper establshments are 
owned by bodies corporate, if one body 
corporate is a subsidiary of the other body 
corporate, or both are subsidiary of a 
common holding company or a substantial 
number of their equity shares are owned 
by the same person or group of persons, 
whether incorporated or not; 

(iv) where one establishment is owned by a 
body corporate and the other is owned by 
a firms, if a substantial number of partners 
of the firm together hold a substantial num- 
bet of equity shares of the body corporate. 

(v) where one is owned by a body corporate 
and the other is owned by a firm having 
bodies corporate as its partners if a sub¬ 
stantial number of equity shares of such 
bodies corporate are owned, directly or 
indirectly, by the same person or group of 
persons, whether incorporated or not ; or 

(b) where there is functional integrality between 
concerned newspaper establishments. 

4. Since there are cases where spouses become 
handy for defeating the objectives of the law, it is 
necessary to specify that spouse of an individual shall 
be his|her alter ego unless it is shown that the spouse 
is a proprietor or partner or a share holder on the 
basis o{ bislher own funds- 
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5. To safeguard against a possible loophole it is 
necessary to specify tnat unless otherwise proved, 
•"vi or uiuxe newspaper eataoiisumems puonsrung news¬ 
paper or newspapers nearing same or similar tme and 
m tne same language from any place m India or 
ocarmg same ox similar title but m dmerent language 
in tnc same state or Union Territory, shall be pre¬ 
sumed to be consaiuent newspaper establishments 
under common contioi and tneir combined gross 
levenue ,>nah ue determinative of their placement m 
a class. 

4.12 We are accordingly making recommendations 
on tnc above basts. 

Illustrative application of guidelines on clubbing 
sample Newspaper Establishments. 

4.13 On the question of clubbing required infor¬ 
mation as per the guidelines broadly indicated above 
in respect of all the units could not be collected due 
to time constraint. The units in respect of which the 
information, warranting clubbing has become avail¬ 
able arc clubbed as indicated vide annexure V. 


(P) Ltd. who are under common owner¬ 
ship. These are cases of common control 
and the newspaper establishments are 
accordingly being clubbed. 

(c) (i) The guidelines consider printing presses 

whose principal business is to print a news¬ 
paper as a constituent unit. Shri Visum 
Printers Limited, Jaipur, Pearl Paintwell 
Limited, Patna, falling in this categcr., 

are being clubbed with Bennct Coleman & 
Co. Ltd. 

(ii) In the same category falls Mysore Press 
(P) Ltd., which is being clubbed with 
Newspapers and Periodicals Limited, Banga¬ 
lore. 

(iii) Similarly Janambhumi Press, Jorhat is 
being clubbed with Daimk Janambhumi, 
Jorhat. 

(d) Functional integrality is yet another ground 
for clubbing. Under this clause Jansevak 
Karjyalaya is being clubbed with M|s. 
Bennett Coleman & Co. Ltd. and Search¬ 
light Publishing House Limited, Patna is 
being clubbed with Hindustan Times 
Limited. 

As already mentioned, this list is only an illus¬ 
trative and not an exhaustive one. Therefore omis¬ 
sion of any unit, branch or centre, a printing press 
or any other constituent newspaper establishment 
from clubbing process does not in any way mitigate 
against the provisions of th 6 guidelines for clubbing. 

(D) Basis of Classification 

4.14 At present, gross revenue is used as a cri¬ 
terion for size-wise classification. INS has disputed 
this on the ground that, with increase in gross 
revenue, merely on account of rise in input costs 
especially that of newsprint, the newspaper establish¬ 
ments nave to bear tile penalty of bemg promoted 
to a mgher class. The soluhon for the problem, 
according to INS lies in :— 

(a) adopting “value added” concept as basis 
of classification; 

(b) deducting price of newsprint from gross 
revenue; 

(c) indexation of price of newsprint. 

The position about the three alternative solutions 
may be discussed as under : 

(a; Value added vis-a-vis Gross Revenue. 

At the outset, it may be relevant to mention that 
the level of gross revenue is used for determining 
size of the newspaper establishment for inter se equity 
rather than for determining capacity to p3y for which 
gross profit is taken as the indicator. 

4.15 Gross revenue as a criterion of size-wise 
Classification has been in vogue since Divatia Wage 
Board (1957) itself and has the approval of the 


(a) Under the guidelines, various centres of a 
newspaper establishment are to be treated as 
one newspaper establishment and their 
combined gross revenue is to be determina¬ 
tive of their placement in a class. Accord¬ 
ingly, various centres of limes of India and 
other allied publications are being clubbed 
with M|s. Bennet Coleman & Co. Ltd., and 
so also, four centres of Saurashtra irust 
(Janamabhoomi Group of Newspapers) are 
being clubbed under Saurashtra Irust. 

(b) (i) Keeping in view the concept of control, 
it is proposed to club India Express’ 
(Madurai) Private Limited and Andhra 
Prabha Pvt. Limited with indiaa Lxpress 
.Newspapers (Bombay) Private Limited 
which happens to be the holding company 
of these two companies. Furthewnore, it 
is proposed to club Traders Pvt. Ltd. 
Bombay, with Indian Express Newspapers 
(Bombay) Pvt. Ltd., as this company is a 
subsidiary of Indian Express (Madurai) Pvt. 
Ltd. 

(ii) rot the same reasons, it is proposed to club 
Indian National Press (Indore) Limited a 
subsidiary company with iudian National 
Press (Bombay) Ltd., holding company. 

(iii) So also is the case with Mjs. Tarun Bharat 
pnnters and Processors Limited, Nagpur 
w^'ich is being cluboed with Shri Narkesari 
Parkashan Limited, its holding company. 

(iv) Sakai Papers Private Limited, Pune, is 
under same management as Bombay Papers 
Limited, Pune. Again Janamandal Limited, 
Varanasi, Shashwat Printers (P) Ltd, 
Varanasi, and Aj Prakashan Ltd. Varanasi’ 
are under common ownership. So is the 
case with Vishwamitra Karyalaya, Calcutta, 
and Swadeshwari Printers & Publishers 
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Supreme Courl. On the other hand, value added as 
a criterion for wage fixation is yet to find acceptance, 
in India. Secondly, the figure of gross revenue is 
more easily ascertainable than the figure oi value 
added which is a derived one and involves elimination 
of certain items of expenditure e.g. newsprint cost, 
distribution expenses, etc., which have an intimate 
bearing on size and, in a number of eases, might 
prove to be subject matter of controversy. 

(b) Cross Revenue net of newsprint cost. 

4.16 Gross revenue, net of newsprint cost, is also 
not a preferable criterion for size-wise classification. 
Newsprint cost may go up not merely because of 
increase in prices of newsprint but also because of 
increased circulation and increased number of pages, 
bringing in additional advertisement revenue, which 
factors do indicate improvement in capacity to pay. 

In any case, newsprint cost is an item of expenditure 
and taking away of any item of expenditure from 
gross revenue, irrespective of its size, would not be 
very logical. Furthermdre, figures of newsprint cost 
have been a subject matter of several disputes and 
to the extent they provide scope for allegation about 
manipulation, it would be better to avoid gross 
revenue net of newsprint cost as a criterion for size- 
wise classification. 

(c) Indexation of newsprint price 

4.17 Proposal concerning indexation of price of 
newsprint, though attractive, has its own problems. 
Indexation implies availability of data on price 
prevalent duirng the base year period as also 
the period for which indexed prices are to be 
found. Since quantity of newsprint traded in each 
case, might have to be used as a weight, information 
about quantity, in addition to price, might have to 
be collected for all the transactions to be covered by 
the index. Newsprint is supplied to the newspaper 
establishments partly out of the imports and partly 
out of the indigenous production. Again, the im¬ 
ported newsprint is partly supplied at high seas and 
partly at various STC centres. Prices for various sup¬ 
plies vary not only because of prices prevalent abroad 
but also because of fiscal levies and cost of trans¬ 
port. The indigenous newsprint is supplied from 
various centres at prices changing from time to time. 
For regular maintenance of index series, information 
on price and quantity traded will have to be collect¬ 
ed and compiled not only for the base year but on 
continuous basis for month after month. This would 
involve recurring costs and efforts. Furthermore rao- 
delities for compilation of the index would necessitate 
agreement between employers and employees. It 
Would also require faith of employers and employees 
in the oreditability of series compiled from time to 
time. Lastly, the ranges of existing classification 
which do take into aecount an element of rise in 
prices of newsprint, might require suitable adjust¬ 
ment. 

4.18 Besides taking note of the procedural diffi¬ 
culties involved in indexation route, it is important to 
appreciate that promotion to a higher class on the 


basis of gross revenue follows, rather than precedes, 
increase in gross revenue and that increase in gross 
revenue is generally higher than the increase in the 
cost of newsprint though in certain cases it may not 
get fully reflected in gross profit. 

(E) National vs. Regional 

4.19 Employers have tried to make a strong case 
that wages should be fixed at regional level and there¬ 
fore, classification should not be such as is at nation¬ 
al level cutting across various regions. In this con¬ 
nection, while relying upon Section 10(4) of the Act 
and region-cum-industry formula, they have argued 
that there is difference in the cost of production due 
to variation in cost of newsprint consequent upon 
variation in transport cost. They have also argued 
that earning capacity of various newspaper establish¬ 
ments varies from region to region because of diffe¬ 
rence m circulation potential and advertisement 
potential. 

Employees, on the other hand have argued that 
the pattern evolved over last 30 years for fixation of 
wages at national level should not be disturbed be¬ 
cause any deviation from this course would create 
irrationalities. On the question of region-cum-in- 
dustry principle, they have argued that the nespaper 
industry has no regional character. 

4.20 We strongly feel for the reasons discussed in 
Chapter II on Legal Issues, that Section 10(4) of 
the Act does not support the case for region wise 
fixation of wages and consideration cf special region¬ 
al conditions can be translated into action by grant 
of special allowances like H.R.A. and C.C.A. Even 
the First Press Commission whose recommendations 
gave birth to the Act talked in terms of uniform basic 
wage applicable all over India; of course, supplemen¬ 
ted by local allowances. 

4.21 Before taking a final view, we may in the 
first instance deal with the two important arguments 
of the employers. 

4.22 As regards employer’s argument that cost of 
transportation of newsprint, with an incidence rang¬ 
ing between 0.5 per cent and 5.2 per cent of gross 
revenue, is a factor justifying classification of news¬ 
papers on regional basis, it may be appreciated that 
the three mills included by the INS in their study are 
not vhe total suppliers of newsprint. About 50 per 
cent of the newsprint is imported and even, in indi¬ 
genous production, NEPA which is centrally located, 
makes a significant contribution. Furthermore, there 
are definite proposals to set up newsprint mills in UP 
and Punjab and there are also proposals for installing 
capacity in West Bengal, Bihar and Gujarat, thus 
offsetting regional imbalances and consequent secur¬ 
ing of equalisation in transport cost. In any case 
the fact remains that cost of transporation of news¬ 
print is only one of the items of expenditure borne 
by newspaper establishments and this is duly taken 
into account while working out capacity to pay of 
each of the classes of newspaper establishments. In 
fact in most of the cases the incidence of increased 
cost is passed on as an element of sale price of the 
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newpaper. Furthermore, wage fixation is a factor 
not only of cost differentials but also of cost of living 
differencials, rates of wages in comparative employ¬ 
ments and so on. Surely, cost of transport of news¬ 
print does not make out a case for fixation of wages 
on regional basis. 

4.23 Another argument put forward by INS is that 
income earning capacity of various newspaper esta¬ 
blishments varies from region to region because of 
difference in circulation potential and advertisement 
potential. While it cannot be denied that potential 
for circulation varies with changes in size of popula¬ 
tion, literacy levels and level of income, etc. and that 
potential for advertisement differs from place to place 
depending not only on these factors but also on capa¬ 
city of advertiser to pay and the benefit which he 
would derive from circulation of the newspaper 
which in turn depends on readership at that place, 
the fact remains that newspapers charge different 
tariff rates for advertisements appearing from diffe¬ 
rent centres. In the circumstances both circulation 
potential and advertisement potential of a place do 
get reflected in the gross revenue of the establish¬ 
ment, and since gross revenue forms the basis of 
classification, circulation potential and advertisement 
potential are already getting themseives reflected in 
classification of newspaper establishments at national 
level. 

4.24 As no case has been made out in justification 
of the change sought by the employers, we are in¬ 
clined to keep status quo i.e. fixation of wages and 
for the purposes, determining classification on all- 
India rather than on regional basis. 

4.25 However one of the pleas of employers that 
linkage of dearness allowance be with local index 
rather than All-India Average still remains to be 
answered. In this connection, it may be mentioned 
that the employers have relied upon the Supreme 
Court judgement in Indian Oxygen Limited case. In 
reply, it may be mentioned that our analysis of CPI 
index of 12 major centres with concentration of emp¬ 
loyees from 1982 onwards reveals that the difference 
between the local index and All-India Average is 
between one to two points a year. Thus shifting the 
choice of index from All-India Average to regional 
level would, without making any material difference, 
emphasise on anamoly that, while basic wage for all 
the centres is at All-India level, the dearness allow¬ 
ance, which is there only to compensate erosion in 
basic wage is at regional level. In any case, as no 
strong case has been made out to change a practice 
which is working satisfactorily for the last over 30 
years, we are not inclined to recommend any change. 

(F) Structure of Classification. 

4.26 While designing classification structure, the 
practice followed by earlier Wage Boards has been 
to abide by existing structure as for as possible. This 
is with a view to avoiding various inter and intra class 
inequities that accompany any violent change in clas¬ 
sification. It follows that if any segment of any exist¬ 
ing class is to be upgraded or down-graded, it 


should be on valid grounds such as the position 
about capacity to pay. Accordingly, we have kept 
the various class intervals intact except that the range 
of existing class II “Rs. 2 crores to Rs. 4 Crores” is 
being changed to “Rs. 2 Crores to Rs. 5 Crores”. 
This widening of the range has been necessitated by 
the need to protect a number of units between Rs. 4 
crores and ks. 5 crores, who are in the red. Simi¬ 
larly, the range of existing Class IA “Rs. 10 crores 
to Rs. 25 crores” is being changed to Rs. 10 crores 
to Rs. 20 crores”, as the newspaper establishments 
having gross revenue ranging between Rs. 20 crores 
to Rs. 25 crores have a good capacity to pay. 

4.27 Inflation is another important factor to be 
reckoned with while determining classification. This 
factor affects class intervals both at the bottom as 
also at the top of the existing classification. Keeping 
in view the fact that due to inflation the distinction in 
capacity to pay of the newspaper establishmtnts cov¬ 
ered by existing classes VI and VII has got blurred 
it has been decided to merge them into new class IX, 
covering cases of revenue upto Rs. 25 lakhs. Again 
at the top, since newspaper establishments of various 
sizes have come up with gross revenue of more than 
Rs. 25 crores meant for the existing class IB, two 
more classes have been added to cover newspaper 
establishments with gross revenue of Rs. 50 crores 
but less than Rs. 100 crores and those with gross 
revenue of Rs. 100 crores and above. 

4.28 Keeping in view the changes mentioned above, 
following would be the classification of newspaper 
establishments. 

Classification 


CLASS 

GROSS REVENE 


IA 

Rs. 100 crores and above. 


I 

Rs. 50 crores and above but less 
Rs. 100 crores. 

than 

II 

Rs. 20 crores and above but less 
Rs. 50 crores. 

than 

III 

Rs. 10 crores and above but less 
Rs. 20 crores. 

than 

IV 

Rs. 5 crores and above but less 
Rs. 10 crores. 

than 

V 

Rs. 2 crores and above but less 
Rs. 5 crores. 

than 

VI 

Rs. 1 crore and above but less 
Rs. 2 crores. 

than 

VII 

Rs. 50 lakhs and above but less 
Rs. 1 crore. 

than 

VIII 

Rs. 25 lakhs and above but less 
Rs. 50 lakhs. 

than 

IX 

Less than Rs. 25 lakhs. 



R eclassification 

4.29. A newspaper establishment, once classified 
shall continue to be in that class until, on the request 
of the employer or the employees, it is reclassified, 
at any time after the accounting year 1989-90, on 
the basis of average gross revenue of the three imme¬ 
diately preceding accounting years, provided that 
such reclassification would not be sought more than 
once in any period of three consecutive accounting 
years. 



CHAPTER V 

GROUPING OF NEWSPAPER EMPLOYEES 


5.1 In the process of wage determination, group¬ 
ing of employees is an extremely important and 
delicate exercise as on findings of such an exercise 
depend inter-group wage differentials and intra-group 
wage parties. While ordinarily wage fixing authori¬ 
ties should not venture to disturb accepted groupings, 
especially those extending over a few decades, ana- 
molous situations do require to be corrected, what¬ 
ever be their age pattern. Our Wage Boards had an 
additional stimuli, viz., the impact of modernisation 
and technological upgradation giving birth to new 
jobs and demanding higher skills, longer training and 
higher responsibilities out of some of the existing 
ones. Consequently four specific questions were de¬ 
signed in the Questionnaire issued by the Wage 
Boards to elicit the requisite information. 

5.2 In reply, while employees’ organisations have 
sought a number of changes, employers have exhibit¬ 
ed abhorrence to any drastic change. In fact INS 
have categorically maintained that no drastic changes 
should be made in the existing groupings except 
through a scientific study, based on scientific evalua¬ 
tion of jobs. 

5.3 Keeping in view the time constraints and the 
principle not to disturb status quo unless it is war¬ 
ranted by its harmful effects, the Wage Boards de¬ 
cided to confine their attention to ; 

(1) newly created jobs arising out of modernisa¬ 
tion or technological upgradation, (2) Jobs for 
which upgradation on account cf higher skill and 
occupational hazards etc. has been demanded by the 
employees, (3) categorisation of jobs, existing but 
not finding a mention in existing grouping of news¬ 
paper employees and (4) Jobs for which there is a 
representation for being shifted from classification as 
non-journalists to classification as working journa¬ 
lists. 

5.4 For the purpose, the Boards constitued on 15 
December, 1987 One Man Committee consisting of 
Shri Dilsukh Ram, an independent member. The, 
Committee submitted its report on 6 August, 1988. 

(1) Newly Created Jobs. 

5.5 The Board after taking into consideration the 
recommendations of the one man Committee report, 
the oral and written representations of the parties, 
the report of the Indian Institutions, of Industrial 
Engineering Calcutta dated 22 July, 1987 filed on 
behalf of Anand Bazar Patrika Ltd., Calcutta, the 
evidence of certain experts as also the criteria laid 
down by the Fair Wages Committee 1949, decided 


that, of 48 jobs identified by the One Man Committee, 
the following 18 jobs should be put in the highest 
category of Non-Journalist (Factory Employees). 

*1. A & B Grade Supervisor. 

2. Camera Operator (Process and offsetj. 

3. Colour Retoucher. 

4. Colour separation scanner. 

5. Computer Operator. 

6. Display Advertisement Operatoi. 

7. Off set Printing Foreman. 

*8. Off set Printer. 

*9. Off set Ro-tary Mechanic. 

10. PTS Controller. 

11. PTS Engineer. 

12. Photo Type Setting Operator. 

13-14. Scanner/Scanner Operator. 

15. Senior Cameraman. 

16. Supervisor (Photo Composing). 

17. Senior VDT Operator/VDT Operator. 

18. Terminal Operator. 

5.6 To give proper labl e to these newly found jobs 
they have been categorised as Group I (Factory 
employees), existing group 1 (Factory Employees) be¬ 
ing renamed as Group 1-A (Factory employees) 

5.7 The remaining 30 have been placed in Groups 
1-A, 2, 3 and 6 as under : 

GROUP—1-A 

1. Junior VDT Operatoi. 

2. Paste-up Man. 

3. Line Paster. 

4. P.T.S. Senior Key Board Operatoi. 

5. Senior Retoucher. 

6. Camera Man. 

7. Camera Man (Off set). 

8. Senior Impositor. 

9. Senior Paster. 

10. Offset Plate Maker. 

11. Plate Maker (Colour). 

12. Paste-up Artist. 

* Already occur in Palekar Award, Group l Non- 
Joumalist (Factory Employees). 
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GROUP—2 

1. Assistant Paster. 

2. Assistant Camera Operatoi. 

3. Assistant Plate Maker (Colour). 

4. Bromide Developer (PTS Developer). 

5. Contact Printing Operator. 

6. Impositor. 

7. Paster. 

8- Process Assistant. 

9. P.T.S. Key Board Operator. 


for over two deades. The Tribunal, however, plac¬ 
ed “Chief Proof Reader” in Group 3. Finally, 
while Palekar Tribunal was not inclined to club the 
proof readers with sub-editors and reporters, the 
Tribunal felt that the gap between the sub-editors 
and proof-readers required to be narrowed down to 
some extent.” 

5.9 Considering this overall situation, we feel it 
proper that the proof-readers are upgraded from 
existing Group 4 to Group 3A which would bring 
then near to sub-editors, but would not club them 
with sub-editors and reporters. 


10. Retoucher. 

11. Senior Machine Man. 

12. 202 Processor. 

GROUP—3 

1. Dark Room Assistant. 

2. Junior Machine Man. 

3. Paste-up Man in Art Department. 

4. Presentised Plate Maker. 

5. R.C. or Film Processor Operator. 

GROUP—6 

1. Proof Messenger. 

(2) Jobs coming up for ungradation. 

5.8 Proof Readers are at present berthed in 
Group IV of Working Journalists. There has been 
a spate of representations for their upgradation on 
the ground that their qualifications and responsibili¬ 
ties do not warrant them a position inferior to some 
of the categories covered with sub-editor in Group 3. 
Even according to Palekar Tribunal “full justice has 
net been done to this class of working journalists and 
some employers did express sympathy for them.” 
Furthermore, Group IV as it stands at present covers 
besides proof readers all working journalists other 
than those mentioned in any other group. Thus 
proof readers stand equated to residual category of 
working journalists who mav not be having the quali¬ 
fications and carrying the responsibilities expected of 
proof readers. While Palekar Tribunal conceded that 
the position deserved to be corrected the grouping 
of proof readers was not changed as Palekar Tribunal 
did not disturb the position accepted in the industry 


(3) Missing categories 

5.10 In this class fall those jobs which though 
existing at the time of Palekar Award, do not find a 
specific mention in the recommendations of the 
Palekar Tribunal. The names of the jobs and the 
Group to which we propose to allot them are given 
below : 


non-journalist newspaper employees (administrative staff) 

1. Circulation representative 

Group 4 

2. Nurses (male an d female) 

Group 4 

3. Fire-cum-security man 

Group 5 

4. Zerox Operator 

Group 6 

5. Security Guard 

Group 6 

6. Peon-cum-messenger 

Group 7 

non-journalist factory employees 

1. Di-Pressman 

Group 4 

2. Pi oof Messenger 

Group 6 


(4) Jobs involving change from classification as non- 
journalists to classification as working 
journalists. 

5.11. In this category prominently fall Advertise¬ 
ment Proof Readers, Katibs and Librarians. After 
a detailed study of facts and case law (vide chapter 

II on Legal Issues section-) we have come to the 

conclusion that (1) Advertisement Proof Readers in 
the non-journalist category cannot be equated to 
proof readers, (2) Katibs (in the non-journalist cate¬ 
gory) cannot be equated with calligraphists, unless 
they perform duties and discharge functions of calli- 
graphist as such, and should therefore fall in group 2 
in which group mono-operators fall (3) librarians 
by virtue of their duties functions and responsibilities 
fall in Group 3 of working journalists. 



CHAPTER VI 
PAY AND ALLOWANCES 

(1) WAGE CONCEPTS 


Lining Wage 


1 Article 43 of tIle Constitution provides that 
. ate sha11 endeavour to secure to all workers a liv- 
lng wage and conditions of work ensuring a decent 
standard of life. This ideal set before us by the Con¬ 
stitution is a fundamental principle and all other 
principles of wage fixation that are evolved, have to 
be in consonance with this ideal before our social 
welfare State. 

6.2 It may be recalled that, earlier in 1948 the 
Central Advisory Council, appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment to advise it on fair wages, fair remuneration for 
capital and conditions of labour, in turn appointed a 
Committee on Fair Wages which while submitting 
its report in 1949, clarified that living wage provides! 
in addition to bare essentials of food, clothing and 
shelter for “a measure of rugal comforts, including 
education for the children, protecfio n against ill 
health, requirements of essential social needs and a 
measure of insurance against the more important 
misfortune including old age”. Besides living wage, 
the other two concepts discussed by the Fair Wages 
Committee were minimum wage and fair wage. 

Minimum Wage & Fair Wage 

6.3 Minimum wage, according to the Committee, 
was one which would provide not merely for the bare 
sustenance of life, but also “'or some measure of edu¬ 
cation. medical requirements and amenities”. This 
according to the Committee was indispensible “for 
the preservation of the efficiency of the worker.” The 
third concept, viz. fair wage, stood as a mean bet¬ 
ween minimum wage and the living wag", 

6.4 Their Lordships of the Supreme Court, while 

“ " three concepts laid down by the Fair 
Wage Committee, in the Express Newspaper case 
(A.I.R. 1956 S.C. 518) observed as under:— 


6.5 Section 10(4) of the Working Journalists and 
other Newspaper Employees (Conditions of Service) 
and Miscellaneous Provisions Act 1955 requires the 
Wage Boards, while making recommendations, to 
have regard inter alia to the cost of living. 

6.6 Unfortunately, no reliable data on living wage 
or cost of living are readily available. The All India 

Price Index for Industrial Workers 
(1960-100) as also Consumer Price Index for Ur¬ 
ban Non-Manual Employees (1960 = 100) are meant 
for measuring changes in the level of average retail 
prices of certain goods and services coimimed with 
reference to the base year period rather than for 
determining cost of living as such, Reliance has there¬ 
fore to be! blaced only on indirect sources of informa¬ 
tion like Family Income and Expenditure Surveys 
and calculations on need based minimum wage. 

(2) WAGE DETERMINATION 
(Unskilled Worker) 

6.7 Consistent with the approach generally follow¬ 
ed by different. Wage Boards, an attempt has been 
made to determine, in the first instance, the minimum 
wage for an unskilled worker. This has been done 
with reference to (a) various estimates about need- 
based minimum wage, (b) the prevailing rates of 
wages in comparable employments, (c) other relevant 
facts like price-neutralised prescribed rates of wages 
of newspaper employees and the growth of economy, 
etc. Upon this level of minimum wage has been built 
the wage structure, keeping in view (a) the rates of 
wages in comparable employments, (b) inter and 
intra class wage differentials, (c) the erosion in real 
wage since Palekar Awards and (d) growth in the 
economy. 


“There is also a distinction between a bare sub- 
sistance or minimum wage and a statutory 
minimum wage. The former is a wage which 
would be sufficient to cover the bare phy¬ 
sical needs of r worker and his family, that 
is, a rate which has got to be paid to the 
worker irrespective of the capacity of the 
industry to nay. If the industry is unable to 
nay to its workmen atleast a bare minimum 
wage, it has no right to exist. This statutory 
minimum wage however is the minimum 
which is prescribed by the statute and it 
mav be higher than the bare subsistance or 
min’mum wage, providing for some mea¬ 
sure of education, medical requirements 
and amenities as contemplated above”. 


6.8 As already mentioned, pay determination ex¬ 
ercise by us is at All-India, rather than on Regional, 
basis. 

(a) Need Based Minimum Wage. 

6.9 Besides three concepts viz. living wage, fair 
wage and minimum wage, discussed by the Fair Wage 
Committee, a concept often used in the context of 
wages is “need based minimum wage”. Tt was 15th 
Indian Labour Conference 1957 (ILC) which, while 
considering the question of formally quantifying the 
main component of minimum wage adopted a resolu¬ 
tion. the relevant portions of which are as follows:— 

“2. With regard to the minimum wage fixation 
it was agreed that the minimum wage was 
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need-based’ and should ensure the mini¬ 
mum human needs of the industrial worker 
irrespective of any other considerations. To 
calculate the minimum wage, the Commit¬ 
tee accej ;ed he following norrris and re¬ 
commended that they should giii B^B-BK ige 
fixing authorities, including minimum wage 
committees, wage boards, adjudicators, etc. 

(i) In calculating the minimum wage, the stan¬ 
dard working class family should be taken 
to consist of 3 consumption units for one 
earner; the earnings of women, chidren 
and adolescents should be disregarded. 

(ii) Minimum food requirements should be cal¬ 
culated on the basis of a net intake of 
2,700 calories, as recommended by Dr. 
Aykroyd for an average Indian adult of 
moderate activity. 

(i“) Clothing requirements should be estimated 
at a per capita consumption of 18 yards per 
annum which would giy e for the average 
worker’s family of four, a total of 72 yards. 

(iv) In respect of housing, the norm should be the 

minimum rent charged by Government in 
any area for houses provided under the 
Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme for 
low income groups. 

(v) Fuel, lighting and other ‘miscellaneous’ items 

of expenditure should constitute 20 per 
cent of the total minimum wage. 

“3. While agreeing to these guidelines for fixa¬ 
tion of the minimum wage for industrial 
workers throughout the country, the Com¬ 
mittee recognised the existence of instances 
where difficulties might be experienced in 
implementing these recommendations, whe¬ 
rever, the minimum wage fixed went below 
the recommendations, it would be incum¬ 
bent on the authorities concerned to justify 
the circumstances which prevented them 
from adherence to the norms laid down.” 

6.10 The National Commission on Labour (1969), 
while examining the concept of need based minimum 
wage observed as under :— 


p “™f t f iat industry dogs not have the 
c p f y top uy u,af . w age should lie on the 
employer. We recognise that the need based 
minimum wage and the wages at the higher 
levels of fair wage, may and can be intro¬ 
duced by convenient and just phasing, keep¬ 
ing in mind the extent of the capacity of 
^3employer to pay the same”. (Para 

6.11 National Commission on Labour (NCL) un¬ 
dertook an exercise to compute the cost of the need 
based minimum wage for 25 centres, at 1967 price 
level the pro-rated position with reference to respec¬ 
tive Consumer Price Index numbers of metropolitan 
cities m October—December quarter is as under :_ 

TABLE 3.1 

Estimated Need-based minimum Wage in four Metropolitan 


Cities 


Centres Total Wages 
at 1967 

C.P.I. as 
estimated 
by N.C.L. 

1967 

C.P.I. 

Average 
C.P.I. 
during the 
quarter 
Oct.— 

Dec. 1987 

Pro¬ 

rated 

Wages 

Bombay 210.80 

158 

796 

1062.01 

Calcutta 227.00 

159 

728 

1039.35 

Delhi 166.25 

168 

810 

801.56 

Madras 166.18 

150 

769 

851.95 


6.12 Here it may be relevant to mention that 
the average All India Consumer Price Index for 
Industrial Workers (1960=100) for October— 
December 1987 quarter, working out to 752, forms 
the basis of scales proposed by us. 

6.13 Third Pay Commission gave at the index 
average of 200 (1960 = 100) three figures of need 
based minimum Wages :— 

(a) Need based minimum Wage for four met¬ 
ropolitan cities according to 15th ILC 

Norms. Rs. 313.80 


“The need based minimum wage is also a level 
of fair wage and represents a wage higher 
than the minimum obtaining at present in 
many industries, though it is only in the 
lower reaches of the fair wage. We therefore 
hold that in fixing the need based minimum 
wage, the capacity to pay will have to be 
taken into account. Experience with wage 
determination since the formula was adopt¬ 
ed in 1957 supports this conclusion. The 
need based minimum which is in the range 
of lower level of fair wage attracts in its 
determination the employer’s capacity to 
pay. It is the level of wage towards the at¬ 
tainment of which every industry should 
strive and to which every worker in orga¬ 
nised industry has a claim. The onus of 


(b) ILC Norms at (a) above modified by 

Third Pay Commission for application to 
Government servants. Rs. 196.14 

(c) ILC Norms at (a) further modified by 

the Third Pay Commission as age of 
entry in Government service is about 20 
years. Rs. 185.00 

6.14 The above three figures pro-rated to aver¬ 
age index for October-December, 1987’ of the con¬ 
cerned centres of CPI (1960=100) give respective 
figures of Rs. 1,271}—, Rs. 737|—and Rs. 696|—. 

6.15 According to INS, calculations, need based 
minimum wage (as an average for vegetarian and 
non-vegetarian diet) for 8 Centres, namely Cal¬ 
cutta, Bombay, Madras, Delhi, Kanpur, Hyderabad, 
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Indore and Bangalore worked out to Rs. 668.18 at 
All-India CPI 688 (1960 = 100). At All-India CPI 
752 (1960=100) it comes to Rs. 730!—. 

6.16 AINEF, on the other hand, have given 
their estimates of need based minimum wage only 
for two metropolitan cities of Bombay and Delhi 
at Rs. 1,902.1,2 and Rs. 1,533 respectively at 
July 1986 prices. These figures when pro-rated to 
average CPI for respective centres for October- 
December 1987 yield figures of Rs. 2,123.54 and 
Rs. 1.756.34. 

6.17 INS have criticised the figures of AINEF 
on the ground that, in the food items, there is 
deviation from 15th ILC norms and expenditure on 
housing has been taken as per Fourth Pay Com¬ 
mission norms. AINEF, on the other hand, have 
argued that study of INS is on line of Third 
I'ay Commission which itself is incorrect in various 
respects. Thus there are obvious infirmities in 
calculations of both INS and AINEF. 

6.18 Keeping in view the need for estimating the 
figures of need based minimum wage for various 
centres on the basis of latest available data and 
the time constraints preventing a full-fledged study 
of all centres, a modest attempt was made to 
undertake an exercise, in collaboration with Labour 
Bureau, Shimla, to determine need based minimum 
wage in respect of 12 centres with high concentra¬ 
tion of newspaper employees. For the purpose of 
this study, results thrown up by Working Class 
Family Income and Expenditure Survey 1981-82 
were utilised. To avoid the controversy about type 
of diet and the specific items which are to be in¬ 
cluded in estimating the expenditure on food, it 
w r as presumed that, given additional funds, the em¬ 
ployee, for reaching consumption of 2700 calor¬ 
ies would consume more and more of the same 
food items which he had actually consumed as per 
this survey. Accordingly, the actual expenditure on 
food items for which calorific value was directly 
available, was taken into account and the average 
expenditure thus arrived at was pro-rated to 2700 
calories per adult consumption unit per day and 
inflated to three adult consumption units for the 
year. The expenditure on clothing group, which 
could be measured in terms of meters, was identi¬ 
fied and pro-rated to 72 yards per annum. For the 
housing group, actual expenditure was divided by 
the number of persons reported in the survey and 
multiplied by four to work out the expenditure for 
an average family or four members. For miscel¬ 
laneous items 20% of the total expenditure was 
added up to work out the total expenditure. The 
expenditure for each group and each centre for 
1981-82 was pro-rated the average index of the 
respective group and the respective centre for 
Oct.—December 1987. 

6.19 On the basis of above exercise, an average 
consumption expenditure in Delhi, Bombay, Cal¬ 
cutta and Madras worked out of Rs. 1032!— per 
month per family and average consumption ex¬ 
penditure in 12 centres (4 metropolitan cities, 


Ahmedabad, Alwaye, Bangalore, Bhopal, Hydera¬ 
bad, Jaipur, Jamshedpur and Kanpur) worked out 
to Rs. 1056J- per month per family. Incidently, 
the study did not reveal any strong ground against 
fixation of wages at national level. 

6.20 It may be relevant to mention that the all 
India family size using centre-weights derived for 
1982 series and results of 1981-82 family budget 
surveys works out to 4-65. 

(b) Wage Rates in Comparable Employments 

6.21 Section 10(4) of the Act required Wage 
Boards to take into account inter alia prevalent 
rates of wages for comparable employments. As 
services of unskilled workers in various organisa¬ 
tions are, to an extent comparable and as wages 
have to be fixed for different classes of newspaper 
establishments spread all over India, it would not 
be unreasonable to have a look at the wages of 
unskilled workers in various Public Sector and Pri¬ 
vate Sector Enterprises as on 1-1-1988. Necessary 
information gathered in this connection is given at 
ANNEXURE VI. 


6.22 It is evident from the said annexure that, 
practically in all cases, the total of minimum basic 
wage, interim relief, dearness allowance and vari¬ 
able dearness allowance exceeds Rs. 300 and 
in majority of cases is above Rs. l,200j-. Needless 
to add that CCA and HRA in addition are also 
available in these enterprises. 

6.23 Recent Bank Settlement between 54 ‘A’ 
Class banks and their workmen signed on 10th 
April, 1989 provides for a minimum wage of 
Rs. 315|- at CPI 600 (1960 = 100). At CPI 752 
(1960 = 100) this works out to Rs. 1,021|- ex¬ 
cluding HRA and CCA. 

6.24 The settlement with Port & Dock Workers 
arrived at on 22nd April 1989 provides for a basic 
Wage of Rs. 1040 at CPI-607, FDA 140 and D.A. 
at Rs. 1.65 per point. This gives an amount of 
Rs. 1419 at CPI-752. 

6.25 According to the settlement reached betw¬ 
een the Indian National Cement Workers Federa¬ 
tion and Cement Manufacturer’s Association on 
10th May, 1989 the basic wage and fixed dearness 
allowance at the lowest level at CPI-810 (1960= 
100) effective from 1-1-89 would be Rs. 1,444.30 
At CPI-752, his yields a figure of Rs. 1341. 

6.26 Wages fixed under Minimum Wages Act 
for printing presses are not strictly relevant for 
fixation of wages of newspaper employees, firstly, 
because wages for newspaper employees have to 
be at least at fair wage level, moving towards living 
wages and, secondly because occupations in print¬ 
ing presses and newspaper estbalishments are not 
exactly similar. Conditions of work in newspaper 
establjshmens are also different from those in print¬ 
ing presses, especially in view of tight time schedule 
for completion of work which the newspaper emp¬ 
loyees have to conserve. Yet, the rates of minimum 
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wages fixed by various State Governments under 
Minimum Wages Act do indicate the floor and to 
that extent are of some interest. The rates fixed by 
some of the State Governments are accordingly 
given below :— 


TABLE 3.2 


Minimum Wages of Un-skilied workers in the Printing Presses 
under various State Governments 


State 

Date of order 

Wages 

Area / 
Zone 

(0 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1. Andhra Pradesh 

12-5-1987 

Rs. 400.00 

I 

2. Maharashtra 

1-6-1983 

Rs. 220.00 
(excluding D.A.) 

I 

3. Haryana 

1-4-1987 

500 00 


4. Orissa 

23-2-1987 

260.00 


5. Punjab 

1-4-1987 

501.00 


6. Uttar Pradesh 

20-6-1986 

299.00 (excluding D-A. 

7. Delhi 

16-3-1988 

562 00 



6.27 It may be relevant to mention that the lab¬ 
ourers in Government of India Printing Presses 
were given basic wage of Rs. 7501- at CPI-608 
(1960=100). At CPI-752 (1960 = 100) this comes 
to Rs. 927.63 excluding HRA and CCA. 

6.28 The following table indicates Basic Pay 
at the lowest level in some other industries, pro¬ 
rated to CPI-752 (1960=100) : 


TABLE 3.3 

Basic Wage at lowest evel 


S.No. Industry 

Amount 


Rs. 

1. Coal Industry 

1304 

2. Ports & Docks 

1419 

3. Cement 

1341 

4. Drugs (IDPL) 

1232 

5. Engineering 

1115 

6. Banking Industry (RBI) 

1183 

7. Steel(SAIL) 

1100 

8. Bharat Petroleium 

1183 


(c) Other Relevant Facts 


6.29 For determining basic wage for the lowest 
paid unskilled workers, the following further facts 
are relevant : 


(i) Palekar Tribunals fixed for unskilled worker 
of class VI a basic wage of Rs. 325 at CPI 329 
(1960 — 100). At CPI-752 (1960 = 100) this comes 
to Rs. 742.86. To this, may be added the interim 
relief of 15 per cent, with a minimum of Rs. 90, al¬ 
ready sanctioned by Central Government with effect 
from 1-6-1986. Thus the total emoluments of the 
lowest paid unskilled worker as on 1-1-1988 were 
Rs. 833. This figure does not take into account the 
per capita increase in net national product of around 
36.3 per cent in real terms recorded during the period 
1980-81 to 1987-88. 

(ii) The scales fixed by Palekar Tribunals are 
with reference to 1978. With per capita net na¬ 
tional product of Rs, 1253 in 1978-79 the basic 
wage of unskilled worker of class VI was fixed at 
Rs. 325. The per capita net national product in 
1987-88 having gone up to Rs. 3284, the wage level 
works out to Rs. 852. 

(iii) Per capita net national product of Rs. 3284 
(at current price) in 1987-88 works out to Rs. 274 
per mensem. For three consumption units, the figures 
comes to Rs. 322 per mensem. 

(iv) The Fourth Pay Commission recommended 
at All India CPI 608 (1960=100) a basic wage of 
Rs. 750 for unskilled workers. This figure, if neutralis¬ 
ed fully for increase in cost of living comes to 
Rs. 928 at All India CPI 752 (1960=100). 

Wages for Unskilled Worker 

6.30 On the basis of above approaches and keeping 
in view the various limiting factors like capacity to 
pay, we conclude that a minimum basic wage of 
Rs. 800 for the lowest paid unskilled worker would 
be reasonable. 

Wages for other Non-Journalists 

6.31 The basic wage of lowest paid unskilled 
workers thus having been determined, it is reflected 
as basic wage for Class IX employees, both in Group 
6 of non-journalist (factory staff) as also Group 7 
of non-journalist (administrative staff). For deter¬ 
mining the wages of other non-journalist newspaper 
employees, both administrative staff as also factory 
employees, reliance has been placed on existing inter¬ 
group and inter-class wage differentials, with due 
regard to rise in prices since fixation of scales by 
Palekar Tribunals. 

6.32 In case of factory employees, one major 
change, which has been effected consequent upon 
coming into existence of new jobs as a result of new 
technology is creation of a new scale fqr a new group. 
For this purpose Group I factory employees have been 
renamed as Group IA factory employees and new 
jobs have been put in Group I above it. Keeping in 
view the skill differentials, scales for the new Group 
I employees have been worked out applying wage 
differentials ranging between Rs. 55 in case of Class 
IX and Rs. 100 in case of Class I. 

6.33 In order to ensure that in the process of revi¬ 
sion of wages on the basis of existing wage differen- 
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tials, he proposed wage structure does not go 
away the proposed scales have been compared with 
wages prevalent in comparable employments. The 
basic pay of Lower Division Clerk and Upper Divi¬ 
sion Clerk, fixed by the Fourth Pay Commission at 
Rs. 950 and Rs. 1200 respectively, when pro rated 
to CPI-752 (1960=100) give an average wage of 
Rs. 1330. The pay scales recommended by us for 
the post of clerk in newspaper establishment are bet¬ 
ween Rs. 1010 for class IX and Rs. 1630 for class I. 
Again, the basic pay of Rs. 1200 and Rs. 1400 re¬ 
commended by the Fourth Pay Commission for grade 
D and grade C Stenographers, when pro-rated to All- 
India CPI 752 (1960 = 100) give an average of 
Rs. 1608. The pay scales for stenographers recom¬ 
mended by us range between Rs. 1190. for class IX 
and Rs. 1875 for class I. Similarly, as against pro¬ 
rated figure of Rs. 1731 for Assistants in the Central 
Government, the pay scales recommended by us for 
sectional Heads are between Rs. 1360 for Class IX 
and Rs. 1975 for Class I. Evidently, the proposed 
scales are not out of line with those in comparable 
employments. On the factory side as well, the skill, 
the punctuality and the alertness expected of the news¬ 
paper employees are of much higher order than that 
of employees in other printing presses. In fact any 
slackness or delay would result in delayed, or even 
non-issue of the newspaper. Not only the entire 
material would go waste, it would heavily tell on the 
reputation of the newspaper amongst the readers, the 
advertisers nay, the entire public. 


Wages for Working Journalists 

6.34 Having worked out the scales of non-journalist 
newspaper employees, the scales of working journal¬ 
ists were worked out by keeping in view the existing 
wage differentials between non-journalists and work¬ 
ing journalists. The existing ratio between the basic 
wage of unskilled worker at Rs. 325 and 
that of proof leader at Rs. 450, when applied 
to basic wage of Rs. 800 arrived at by us 
for unskilled worker, yields a figure of Rs. 1107 
as pay for proof reader. In view of the decision to 
upgrade proof-readers from existing group 4 to a 
newly created group 3A, this figure has been put 
slightly higher at Rs. 1160. Of course. Group 
4 employee in Class IX gets only Rs. 1100j-. 


determined, basic pay of proof readers in other 
classes has been worked out by us with reference 
to existing inter-class and inter-group wage differ¬ 
entials as tempered with the decision cf the Wage 
Boards to narrow down the differences between 
pay scales of proof readers and those of group 3 
incluidng sub-editors etc. The pay scales of other 
groups working journalists have been worked out, 
broadly speaking, on the basis of existing inter-class 
and inter-group wage differentials, with due regard to 
rise in prices since fixation of pay scales by Pale- 
kar Tribunal. Incidentally, the minimum of each of 
the scales of pay of Groups IA, IB, 2, 2A and 3 
of class IV is roughly comparable to the beginning' 
of scales of Central Information Service. 


6.36 Although there are employments strictly 
comparable to those of working journalists and so 
is the case even in case of proof readers, due 
notice may be taken of the fact that the basic pay 
of proof raders p Government of India presses, 
(with comparatively less time constraint, less tension 
and less oneorous nature of duties), fixed at 
Rs. 1200 at All India CPI 608 (1960 = 100) 
pro-rated to All India CPI 752 (1960 = 100) 
comes to Rs. 1484. The pay scales recommended 
by us for class IX proof reader is only Rs. 1160J- 
and for Class VI is only Rs. 1460|-. 


6.37 Again, it might be of some relevance to 
note following pay scales recently prescribed for 
teachers in univesities and colleges 


Designation 


Lecturer 


Lecturer (Senior Grace) 
Lecturer 

(Selection Grade) 
Reader 

Reader 


Revised scales of pay 


2200-75-2800-100-4000 

3000-100-3500-125-5000 

3700-125-4950-150-5700 


3700-125-4950-150-5700 


6.35 It may be recalled that Paiekar Tribunals 
observed a broad internal parity in the beginning 
of scales of (a) stenographer (group 4, non-iour- 
nalist administrative staff), (b) lino-mechanic (ear¬ 
lier occuring in group I now included in group IA 
of non-journalist factory staff) and (c) that of 
proof readers (earlier occuring in group 4 now 
included in group 3A of working journalists) Hav¬ 
ing worked out the corresponding scales of non- 
journalist both administrative staff and factory em¬ 
ployees as above, it has been possible to identify 
the basic pay of proof readers of class V, Group 
3A at Rs. 1560|-. This middle level figure having 
become available and the basic pay of Rs. 1160|- 
for class IX proof readers having already been 


(Selection Grade) 

Professor 4500-150-5700 200-7300 

Principal of College Revised scale of Reader or 

Professor 

Vice Chancellor 7600/- 


6.38 These scales hav e been prescribed with re¬ 
trospective effect from 1st January, 1986 and the dear¬ 
ness allowance is on par with Central Universities. 
Needless to add that the time constraints imposed 
on working Journalists are much more stringent than 
those on university teachers. 
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6.J9 Wages ot Working Journalists have also to 
be seen nr the context of the role expected out of 
print media. The persons behind the Fourtli Estate 
nave not only to be knowledgeable, both extensively 
and intensively and truly independent in thought, 
expression, belief and faith, but should b e above 
all temptations. Their accountability is not limited 
to the employer but extends to the public at large. 


6.40 Rates of increments both for working jour¬ 
nalists and non-journalists newspaper employees have 
been suitably upgraded to take care of rise in prices 
since fixation of pay scales by Palekar Tribunals, 
some minor changes in rates of increments have also 
been necessitated for ensuring that, on reclassification 
of a newspaper establishment, its employees, to the 
extent possible, do not get into scales which provide 
for lower rates of increments, for howsoever short 
duration. 


6.41 Spans of various scales have also been en¬ 
larged by two years each to reduce the possibility of 
stagnation at the maximum of the scale. 


as variable dearness allowance after the scales have 
been fixed. While the former has some measure of 
permanency based on considerations like the need to 
protect in real terms the need based minimum wage 
and the finding that prices are in any case not likely 
to go down below the level since reached, the latter 
is designed to meet only the temporary phase, of 
wage-price spiral, with wages and prices chasing 
each other upwards, during which period the em¬ 
ployee is compensated for loss of basic essential 
needs and there is a hope that prices might get stabi¬ 
lised, if not, fall. 

6.46 The justification for 100 per cent neutralisa¬ 
tion at the beginning of scales may also have to be 
considered in the light of th© fact that immediately 
after revision, erosion in these wages starts afresh. 
Any sacrifice that the employees are expected to 
undergo in terms of erosion in real wages (not com¬ 
pensated by 100 per cent neutralisation in terms of 


Hates of neutralisation is Scale Building 

6.42 The scales of pay thus arrived at have been 
subjected to a thorough check to ensuring that the 
rates of neutralisation at the beginning of the pro¬ 
posed scales with reference to the corresponding exis¬ 
ting scales based on recommendations of Palekar 
Tribunals are not unjustified. 

6.43 Before stating the position in this regard, it 
would be desirable to mention that, though Palekar 
Tribunals recommended payment of dearness allow¬ 
ance with reference to All-India Consumer Price 
Index 363 (1960—100) and though the fitment of 
the existing employees in the scales provided in 
Palekar Awards for classes IB to II was to be with 


dearness allowance) has to be viewed with reference 
to the cushion that might be available to the em¬ 
ployees. If the cushion is not restored even at the 
time of revision of wages and the process of erosion 
continues unabated, a stage might come when there 
would be no cushion at all and no scop© for any 
sacrifice. In any case, the fact remains that wage 
differentials between various levels of workers have 
an important role to play and that if, at the time of 
revision, the eroded portion of real wages is not 
restored there would be steep fall in wage differen¬ 
tials, leaving little incentive for employees to resume 
responsibilities at higher levels. 


reference to Consumer Price Index 400 (1949—100) 
or CPI 329 (with 1900—100) and for others with 
reference to CPI 425 (with base 1949) or CPI 350 
(with 1960—100), all scales were built at CPI 400 
(1949—100) or CPI 329 (I960—100). Since scales 
were built with reference to All India CPI 329, the 


6.47 It might well b© argued that, in an egalitarian 
society, like India, it is better to reduce the ratio 
between the lowest and the highest paid, and, for 
this purpose one of the easiest way could be not to 
fully neutralise the price rise for employees at higher 


rates of neutralisation have to be worked with refe- level. 


rence to that index number. 


6.44 Our analysis of rates of neutralisation shows 
that (a) in case of non-journalists, the scales proposed 
by us giv© a rate of neutralisation of 114 per cent at 
the lowest, with tapering off in case of higher groups 
and higher scales to the level of 100 per cent in a case 
of Administrative Staff and 104 per cent in case of 
factory employees and (b) in case of working jour¬ 
nalists it is hovering around 100 per cent except in 
case of proof readers (tapering off from 123 per cent 
to 107 per cent) whose grouping on merits is being 
raised from Group 4 to Group 3A. 

6.45 There it may have to be clarified that giving 
100 per cent neutralisation in building scales is 
something quite different from giving 100 per cent 


6.48 This argument might be valid in cases 
where wage differentials between the lowest and 
highest paid are very high and the highly paid ones 
do not have opportunity elsewhere. This is not the 
position in cas© of newspaper employees. Here the 
ratio between the lowest and the highest paid as per 
Palekar Awards is 1:5.54 and after the proposed 
revision the corresponding ratio would be 1:5.12 
and even with introduction of new class at the top 
would be 1:5.30. This is obviously far lower than 
the ratio of 1.10 recommended by the Study Group 
on Wages, Income & Price under the Chairmanship 
of S. Bhoothalingam. Thus the overall lower differen¬ 
tials are already being further lowered. The following 
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table indicates the position separately for working 
journalists and non-journalist newspaper employees 


TABLE 3.4 Wage Differentials. 



Lovyesf paid 

Highest paid Ratio 


in Palekar 

in the 



Tribunal 

Palekar 



Class VI 

Tribunal 



and equiva- 

Class IB 



lent class in 

and equiva- 



the propo- 

lent class in 



sed scales 

the propo- 
sjd t ales 



Rs. 

Rs. 


I. Working Journalists 
(a) Palekar 

450 

1800 

1:4 

(b) (i) Proposed for 

1160 

4100 

1:3.53 

Proof Reader 




(ii) Proposed for 

1100 

4100 

1:3.72 

new GroupV. 




II. Non-Journalist 
(i) Administrative staff 




(a) Palekar’s 

325 

1140 

1:3.5! 

(b) Proposed 

800 

2635 

1:3.29 

(ii) Factory Staff 




(a) Palekar’s 

325 

770 

1:2.37 

(b)I (i) Proposed 

800 

1875 

1:2.34 

(ii) Proposed for 

800 

1975 

1:2.47 

new Special 
Group conse- 




quent upon 
mDdernisation 




(iii) All Employees 




(Working Journalists 



and Non-Journalist) 




(a) Palekar’s 

325 

1800 

1:5.54 

(b) Proposed 

800 

4100 

1:5.12 


6.49 Further, it has to be recognised that em¬ 
ployees at higher level, namely, working journalists 
have considerable scope for moving into other pro¬ 
fessions and the industry does need fresh blood to 
augment its strength. Indeed, even with growth of 
technology, the need for working journalists is not 
likely to go down. It would only go up, and if pros¬ 
pective employees are to be attracted, the scales have 
to be attracive. 

6.50 Lastly, the fact that the employees at higher 
level have to pay higher taxes can also not be 
brushed aside. In fact, what the employees expect to 
be restored back is real wage (and not nominal one) 
net of tax. In the circumstances, 100 per cent neutra¬ 
lisation in scale building even at higher level is fully 
justified. 

6.51 Coming back to justification for neutralisa¬ 
tion, another fact to be appreciated is that the pay 


scales of newspaper employees fixed by the Central 
Government on recommendations of Palekar Tribunals 
stand guaranteed to the employees. This guarantee, 
to the extent it is protected by dearness allowance 
(which incidentally also stands guaranteed) is in 
real, rather than in nominal, terms. While during the 
period intervening between date of enforcement of 
recommendations of one Wage Board and that of 
the next, newspaper employees must be willing to 
sacrifice, it is only reasonable that the subsequent 
Wage Board (unless there are special circumstances 
to the contrary) should not fix wages which in real 
terms, are lower than those which got guaranteed on 
the recommendations of the earlier Wage Board. 

6.52 The figure of Rs. 800 as basic wage for the 
lowest paid unskilled worker arrived at by us itself 
gives a rate of neutralisation of 114 per cent. To 
bring it down to 100 per cent, the basic pay would 
have to be reduced to Rs: 742. In the face of the 
fact that the workers are already in receipt of pay 
of Rs. 833 (pay Rs. 325—DA Rs. 417.86 and IR 
Rs, 90 sanctioned by the Government), this cannot 
be done both for pragmatic and administrative reasons 
as also for the reason that we hav e ourselves found 
Rs. 800 as a reasonable basic wage after taking 
into account several facts. That being the position 
all that is possible is to ensure that the rates of neu¬ 
tralisation for higher groups and in respect of higher 
classes should taper off. This is exactly what has been 
done. 

6.53 It would be a fallacy to think that, by ensur¬ 
ing 100 per cent or little more neutralisation in the 
beginning of the proposed scales vis a vis existing 
scales, an existing newspaper employee automatically 
gets 100 per cent neutralisation in the new basic pay 
vis a vis basic pay initially fixed in the old scales and 
the corresponding burden falls on the employer. 
To ensure 100 per cent neutralisation for the incum¬ 
bent, level of neutralisation has to be maintained 
throughout the new scale and the incumbent has to 
be given point to point fixation or some other fitment 
benefit full related to the non-neutralised portion of 
his basic pay. To the extent, we do not propose to do 
so due to capacity constraints, 100 per cent neutra¬ 
lisation in the beginning of the scale would help only 
the juniors or attract fresh blood. Majority of emp¬ 
loyees would gain only a few increments which may 
or may not give them 100 per cent neutralisation. 

6.54 In the ultimate analysis, let it not be over¬ 
looked that rates of neutralisation cease to be rele¬ 
vant when an independent Wage Board arrives at 
its own figure of minimum wage and. after taking 
into account reasonable differentials, lays down its 
own wage structure. This is exactly what has been 
done by us. 

Extent of Increase 

6.55 About the extent of increase in wage levels 
reliance was placed by the employers on B.P.E. 
Circular dated 7th January, 1987 mentioning that 
wage increases in new wage settlements should be 
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limited to 10 per cent only except where the existing 
wage levels were comparatively low, that is, cases 
where basic wage and dearness allowance was less 
than Rs. 927 on all-India Consumer Price Index 
level of 666. Even in such cases also increase should 
not exceed 15 per cent and wage settlements should 
be valid a period of four years. The contention on 
behalf of the employees was that the instructions con¬ 
tained in the circular were not being observed in 
actual practice. 

6.56 Without going into the controversy whether 
the instructions have actually been followed in Drac- 
tice or not, suffice it to say that the time-lag between 
fixation of scales by Palekar Awards and as at 
present is over 8 years i.e. for two settlements and 
that the circular issued in 1987 ipight not be strictly 
relevant for covering cases like that of newspaper: 
employees who have suffered a high price rise since 
1978, the year on the avenge of which Palekar 
Tribunals based their recommendations. 

National Income & Productivity 

6.57 Both the Fair Wages Committee (1949) and 
National Commission on Labour (1969) have em¬ 
phasised the importance of national income and 
growth in productivity in relation to fixation of wages. 

6.58 It may be relevant to mention that during 
the period 1980-81 to 1987-88 net national product 
has. registered an increase of 36.3 per cent and pei 
capita net National income an increase 17.9 per cent, 
both at 1980-81 prices. 

6.59 As regards productivity, it is admitted that 
labour productivity and changes therein are difficult 
to measure, especially so because the output cannot 
be said to be a product exclusively of labour. Capital, 
technology and management do contribute alongwith 
labour. Valuation of physical product also presents 
its own difficulties. Yet it may not be possible to 
completely ignore certain directional changes, e.g., 
growth in circulation revenue vis a vis employee cost 
and oonversely fall in employee cost as a percentage 
of circulation revenue, per worker increase in con¬ 
sumption of newsprint in physical terms, etc. 

6.60 According to INS’ own assertion, labour has 
a case for an increase in its share of the pie, if it 
demonstrates that value added as a ercentage of 
capital employed has increased over the period. 
According to the figures supplied by INS, there was 
such an increase at least in case of sample newspaper 
establishments belonging to Group A from 55 per 
cent to 56 per cent and those belonging to Group C 
from 54 per cent to 55 per cent during the period 
1979-81 and 1983-85. This increase would have 
more boldly exhibited itself but for the increase in 
the share of interest and depreciation in value added 
from 19 per cent to 24 per cent in the all-Tndia 
sample showing larger investment in plant and machi¬ 
nery, fruits of which are to flow only in subsequent 
years. In anv case, the fact remains that even 
accordina to INS, share of employees costs in the 
value added went down from 68 per cent to 65 per 


cent for the all-India newspaper industry sample, 
from 67 per cent to 65 per cent for Group ‘A’ news¬ 
paper sample establishments and from 71 per cent 
to 66 per cent for Group ‘B' newspaper sample estab¬ 
lishments dating the period 19' , 9-81 to 1983-85. 

6.61 All these factors do have a bearing on the 
wage levels. 

Dearness Allowance 

6.62 Rates of Dearness Allowance (D.A.) per 

point as at present prevalent, are on the pattern of 
Industrial D.A. except that the rates per index point 
rise with rise in slabs of basic wage. The rate of 
Dearness Allowance of Rs. 1.30 per point for basic 
wage upto Rs. 500 is on the basis of rates generally 
applicable to employees of Public Sector enterprises. 
Though this rate was raised to Rs. 1.65 per point 
with effect from 1-4-1983 for public sector enter¬ 
prises, no corresponding change was made in the 
rates of dearness allowance applicable to newspaper 
employees. Further more, the rate of Rs. 1.30 per 
point applicable to newspaper employees, unlike in 
case of public sector employees, is subject to a ceiling 
of 100 per cent neutralisation. Consequently, the 
dearness allowance applicable to the employees 
covered by the lowest slab works out to 0.82 paise 
per point—far lower than the rate applicable to 
public sector enterprises. The rate per point for the 
highest slab, viz., for basic wage commencing from 
Rs. 1600 gives a neutralisation of 41.49 per cent and 
since the amount of Rs. 1.83 as per point dearness 
allowance operates as a ceiling the rate of neutrali¬ 
sation goes on getting reduced with rise in basic wage. 
This not only involves sacrifice on the part of emp¬ 
loyees but also erodes wage differentials, thus reduc¬ 
ing the' scope for attracting employees to shoulder 
responsibilities at higher levels. Secondly, the 

present rates of dearness allowance vary with basic 
pay slabs rather than basic pay as such, thus imply¬ 
ing same amount of dearness allowance for all emp¬ 
loyees covered by a particular slab. 

6.63 Under the dearness allowance formula now 
being recommended by us, the am sunt of dearness 
allowance is directly related to basic wage. In fact, 
being simultaneously linked with Consumer Price 
Index, the amount of dearness allowance, has 
double linkage as demanded by the employees and is, 
in our view, justified. 

6.64 As regards rates of neutralisation, it is rele¬ 
vant to take into account the capacity for sacrifice 
at various wage levels. We have recommended lower 
rates of neutralisation for each successive higher basic 
wage slab. For employees entitled to basic wages 
upto Rs. 1250, of course keeping in view marginal 
adjustments the recommended rate of neutralisation 
is 100 per cent and for wage levels between Rs. 1251 
and Rs. 2000, the rate of neutralisation is 75 per 
cent. The rate further goes down to 60 per cent, 
45 per cent 35 per cent for wages between Rs. 2001 
and Rs. 3500, between Rs. 3501 and Rs. 5000 and 
those above Rs. 5000 respectively. The justification 
for allowing 100 per cent neutralisation for basic 
wage upto Rs. 1250 lies in the fact that even the 
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current rate of dearness allowance of Rs. 1.65 per 
point relevant in public sector enterprises, vieds a 
figure of Rs. 1240. Ail India Consumer Price Index 
1 or. Industrial Workers (1960 = 100) at 752, to 
which pay scales for newspaper employees are’ pro¬ 
posed to be pegged. 

_6._65 Needless to add that the Fourth Pay Com¬ 
mission had recommended 100 per cent neutralisa¬ 
tion for basic pay Rs. 3500, 75 per cent for basic 
pay upto Rs. 6000 and 65 per cent for basic pay 
exceeding Rs 6000. The lates of neutralisation re¬ 
commended by us, as also the wage levels at which 
they become operative are far lower. This is in 
view of the constraints with regard to capacity to pay. 


quarter which forms the basis for determining the 
amount of admissible Dearness Allowance. Thus the 
first instalment of Dearness Allowance, based on the 
average of the quarter January to March 1988, should 
become payable from 1st April, 1988 for employees 
belonging to Classes 1A to V and from 1st April, 
1989 to employees belonging to Classes VI to IX. 

6.69 It may be relevant to mention that the emp¬ 
loyees’ Organisations, while asking for revision in 
dearness allowance had asked for much higher rates. 
The employers’ Organisations expressed willingness 
to accept the continuation of the existing formula as 
a concession on the ground of good industrial rela¬ 
tions. On balance, we find that the Dearness Allow- 


, 6 - 66 . Declining rates of neutralisation linked to 
increasing levels of wage slabs some times give 
anomalous results in amount of dearness allowance, 
especially at the margin. For instance, higher basic 
wage with lower rate of neutralisation may result in 
lower amount of dearness allowance then admissible 
with lower basic wage but higher percentage of neu¬ 
tralisation. Accordingly, with a view to ensuring 
that with nst in salary at the time of crossing from 
one slab to another, the amount of dearness allow- 
ance does not get reduced, it is being recommended 
that the amount of Dearness Allowance admissible 
to an employee at the upper end of a particular slab 
(trom which the basic wage of the employee goes up 
to next higher slab) should continue to be available 
to him till the starts getting higher amount of Dear¬ 
ness Allowance in the next slab carrying a lower rate 
of neutralisation. 

6.67 As already mentioned, the scales of pay now 
being recommended by us are with reference to All 
m, a n C ° 1 n Umcr Pric ' Ifdex fo r Industrial Workers 
' J V(, 00) at 752 which is average for the months 
at, ° ber to December ’ 1987. Therefore, Dearness 
Allowance has to be worked out with reference to 
this level of index. 


ance formula now recommended by us is a definite 
improvement over the existing formula m so far it is 
more rational, scientific and in consonance with the 
basic principle behind the evolution of D.A. It also 
involves lesser financial burden than that involved in 
the rates of dearness allowance proposed by the emp¬ 
loyees’ Organisations. 

6.70 A question has been raised cn behalf of 
employers whether the Wage Board, mo moto are 
competent to evolve and recommend a new. for¬ 
mula for dearness allowance in place of the existing 
ones. We have examined the legal position and 
answer the question in the affirmative (vide Legal 
Issues Para 2.180). 

Index Series for E| A. 

6.71 It has been suggested by employers that 
rates of dearness allowance for Working Journalists 
should be linked with Consumer Price Index Num¬ 
bers for Urban Non-Manual Employees (1960= 100), 
compiled by Central Statistical Organisation and not 
with All India Consumer Price Index Numbers for 
Industrial Workers (1960 = 100), compiled by 
Labour Bureau, as Working Journalists fall amonss* 
middle class employees whose consumption pattern 
is different from that of working class. 


6.68 As per the present practice, Dearness Allow¬ 
ance becomes payable from the month which is 
fourth in order to the last month of the quarter which 
forms the basis for calculating rate of Dearness 
Allowance. Thus Dearness Allowance for average 
rise in prices during the quarter January—March 
1987 became payable from 1st July, 1987. This 
practice, we feel is incorrect as in case of rise in 
prices, it denies to employees the benefit of higher 
rates of dearness allowance for three months (April 
1987 to June 1987 i i the instant case) and, in case 
of fall in prices unduly burdens the employers with 
higher rate of dearness allowance for these three 
months. The justification for the practice appears to 
lie. in the fact that the latest figures of Consumer 
Price Index Number become available only after a 
time lag of 5 Weeks. This we feel is not enough of 
a justification and militates against he very object 
and purpose of grant of D.A., especially in view of 
the fact that with computerisation, the time lag is 
expected to be drastically reduced. Accordingly, we 
recommend that Dearness, Allowance should become 
payable from the month immediately succeeding the 
2484 Lab./89—11 


6.72 In (his connection, it may be mentioned 
that, covering two sets of workers, viz., Working 
Journalists & Non Journalist Newspaper Employees 
in the same establishment by two sets of Index 
series would lead to disparities, controversies and 
heartburning. In any case, keeping in view the 
fact that CPI for Urban Non-Manual Employees is 
moving slow, (recorded 653 as against 719 recor¬ 
ded by CPI for Industrial Workers during 1987), 
partly due to the difference in their sensitivities to 
Food Group (with weight of 48.73 per cent and 
60.92 per cent respectively), it would be extremelv 
different to evolve an acceptable conversion factor, 
at the time of proposed shift of Working Journalists 
from one type of index series to another, especially 
in context of the fact that the Urban Non-Manual 
Workers Series have been recentlv revi cd to new 
base (1984-85 = 100) and C.P.T. for Industrial Wor¬ 
kers is proposed to be revised to new base 
(1982= 100). Further, the change if affected might 
lead to a demand that the rates of dearness allow¬ 
ance being linked with a comparatively slow-moving 
index series, require to be put at higher level for 
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Working Journalists, especially in view of the fact 
that some of the Working Journalists, in lower 
classes, draw remuneration lower than that drawn 
by non-journalist newspaper employees in higher 
classes, 

6.73 In the circumstances, it would be desirable 
that the D.A. rates for both Working Journalists 
and Non-Journalist Newspaper Employees should 
continue to be regulated by Consumer Price Index 
Number for Industrial Workers, which incidentally 
are being relied upon for payment of dearness 
allowance to all Government servant' and employees 
of public sector enterprises. 

House Rent Allowance 

6.74 House Rent Allowance is well-recognised 
allowance normally allowed by various wage fixing 
authorities. Palekar Tribunals too recommended the 
payment of allowance for employees belonging to 
Classes IB, 1A, I and II. 

6.75 We have reviewed the position in the con¬ 
text of rise in house rents since the fixation of exist¬ 
ing rates and our finding is that a number of news¬ 
paper estbalishments are already paying house rent 
allowance at_ higher rates. For instance, “Tribune 
Trust” is paying HRA as high as 30 per cent on the 
basic pay while Bennett Coleman & Co. and Hindu¬ 
stan Times are paying HRA at the rate of 12.1(2 
F®r cent on basic pay. The HRA rates in Statesman 
range between Rs. 225—650. Accordingly we have 
come to the conclusion that there is ample justifi¬ 
cation for raising the amount of House Rent 
Allowance. 

6.76 Payment of House Rent Allowance is at 
present based on certain percentages linked with 
basic wage and population of the eityjtown in which 
the employee resides. These percentage, compared 
with house rent allowances available in other com¬ 
parable establishments, are on lower side and require 
to be increased by one percentage point across-tfie 
board. 

6.77 Again, there is a ceiling at present with 
reference to each class and category of citiesjtowns 
on the amount of House Rent Allowance that may 
be available on percentage basis. These ceilings 
operate with reference to basic wage of Rs. 1600k 
Keeping in view the rise in rents since the ceilings 
Vvere fixed, it is desirable to re-work them with 
reference to basic wage of Rs. 3000!-. 

6.78 However, keeping in view ‘he need to ensure 
development of small _ and medium newspapers and 
their capacity to pay, it is necessary to exempt classes 
vr to IX from the payment of House Rent Allowance. 

City Compensatory Allowance 

6.79 A? already mentioned, we are not inclined 
to recommend fixation of basic wages region-wise 
and < have_ accordingly recommended’ wages°on all 
India basis. Nevertheless, the need to compensate 
for comparative costliness of various cities, ' which 


does not get neutralised by payment of merely higher 
house rent allowance, still remains. 

6.80 CCA is being paid not only to Central 
Government employees but even to a number of 
public sector employees and bank employees. In 
fact, one of the newspaper estbalishment, viz.. 
Tribune Trust is also paying CCA at the rate of 
R S . 50—60 per cent month despite the fact that it is 
in category ‘C* city, with reference to population 
yardstick. 

6.81 We, accordingly, recommend payment of 
City Compensatory Allowance on basis of population 
of various cities and towns. However, keeping in 
view the need to ensure development of small and 
medium newspaper establishments and their capacity 
to pay, we recommend that Classes VI to IX may 
be exempted from payment of City Compensatory 
Allowance. 

6.82 A question has been raised by the employers 
whether Wage Boards have the jurisdiction to accord 
new allowances like C.C.A. Wc have examined the 
position and answer the question in the affirmative 
in smy Chapter on Legal Issues. 


Night Shift Allowance 

6.83 As newspaper printing is to be completed 
by eariy hours of the morning and the newspapers 
are expected to carry latest news, work during 
night for newspaper employees becomes inescap¬ 
able. In fact, it is estimated that in certain cases, 
about one-third of the employees have to be on night 
duty, 

6.84 Hazards of working in the night shift and 
its effect on the health and welfare of the workers 
have been brought out by T.L.0. in their book 
“Night Work”. According to the latest IT-0 report, 
about two-thirds of the regular night workers run 
the risk of developing health and psychological 
problems. Women with night jobs are subject to 
over-fatigue. In anv case, night work tends to dis¬ 
rupt family life and leisure activities. In the circum¬ 
stances, the iustificotion for navment of night shift 
allowance can hardly be denied. 


6.85 As regards rates of Night Shift Allowance, 
it may be relevant to refer to ILO Report Vfif 
according to which : 

“Cash compensation is 50 per cent of the basic 
wage in the Republic Korea. 40 per cent 
in the USSR. 35 per cent in Burundi and 
Colombia. 30 per cent in Paraguay. 25 per 
cent in Ecuador, Greece, Japan, Portugal, 
Spain and Switzerland.” 


6.86 In the face of these facts the meagreness 
of eistxng rates of night shift allowance is quitf* 
obvious. We, accordingly recommend that the 
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rates of Night Shift 
upwards as follows 

Allowance may be revised 

Class 

Kate pu niyhlshiit 

IA 

Ks. 14 

1 & it 

Rs. 12 

m & tv 

Rs. 10 

V 

Ks. 8 

Vi & VII 

iv>. 6 

VUI 

Rs. 4 


Pension 

6.89 Pension constitutes an important element of 
wages and its importance as a social security mea¬ 
sure is well recognised the world over. Indeed, the 
Committee on Fair Wages (1949) categorically men¬ 
tioned that living wages should enable the worker to 
provide inter-alia for a measure of "insurance against 
the most important misfortunes, including old age”. 
The Directive Principles of State Policy enshrined in 
the Constitution and the Supreme Court verdicts fully 
support the position. 


6.87 If night work is more deleterious to health 
than the day work, permanent working in the night 
shift is bound to be still more deleterious, in the 
circumstances, while continuous engagement in night 
shift may on occasions, be justified on account of 
exigencies of work, the plea of the employees for 
compensating this category of workers by payment of 
night shift allowance at higher rate than the normal 
rate can hardly be denied. In the circumstances, we 
recommend that employees engaged in night shift 
duties for more than 15 nights in a month should be 
compensated by payment of night duty allowance at 
a rate of 50 per cent higher than the normal rate for 
the number of nights in excess of 15 in a month. 

News Desk Allowances 

6.88 The Editors Guild of India have emphasised 
the role of sub-editors and other associated with the 
news desk in bringing out the newspaper. These 
journalists have to evaluate news day and night. 
They must take quick but deliberate and round 
decisions on news items. Among the copsidera- 
tions which must weigh with them in arriving at 
judgements on the relative importance of news items 
are (i) news-worthiness, (ii) objectivity, (iii) authenti¬ 
city, (iv) language, (v) display and make up and 
(vi) the legal implications of th e items. All these 
require meticulous care, professional skill, com¬ 
mand of language and grammar, keen news sense, 
ability to take decisions with speed and a back¬ 
ground of national and international affairs which 
almost takes all knowledge within its province. 

Yet this category of journalists has a fewer pro¬ 
motional avenues. Their work remains less attrac¬ 
tive than that of those who report and whose news 
copy is scrutinised, corrected, and where necessary 
even rewritten by the sub-editors. With the best 
and the brightest sub-editors wanting to move over to 
reporting, there is likelihood of the news desk being 
further weakend. This cannot but harm the profes¬ 
sional quality of news editing and therefore of news¬ 
papers themselves. In order to maintain the quality 
and to attract and retain talented news-editors, chief 
sub-editors and sub-editors, the management of 
newspapers need seriously consider the necessity of 
providing to them some special allowances both as an 
incentive and as a help towards purchase of more 
newspapers and books. This is in the larger interests 
of the newspaper industry itself. 


6.90 Though, on strictu sensu construction of the 
definition of the term “wages” in Section 2(rr) of the 
Industrial Disputes Act which becomes applicable to 
newspaper employees by virtue of Section 2(g) of the 
Working Journalists and Other Newspaper Employees 
(Conditions of Service) and Miscellaneous Provi¬ 
sions Act, 1955, there was some hesitation as to whe¬ 
ther provison of pension fell within the jurisdiction ol 
the Wage Boards, the Wage Boards on a thorough 
consideration of the question took a view that it did. 
Accordingly, the Questionnaire issued by the Wage 
Boards and its subsequent proceedings continued to 
abide by this decision till the Finance Minister in his 
Budget Speech on 29th February, 1988 came out 
with the following announcement: 

“Working journalists have contributed a lot to 
the country by their intellectual toil, and 
suggestions have been received that a Bill 
should be considered by the Parliament to 
provide a reasonable pension scheme for 
them. Government will be taking appro¬ 
priate steps in this direction after counsult- 
ing all concerned”. 

6.91 Thus was followed by the appointment of an 
expert Group by the Government “to go into the 
question of providing a pension scheme for jouraa- 
iTC as weli as non-journalist employees of newspaper 
establishments ’. Thus the scope got extended to non- 
journahst newspaper employees as well. 

6.92 The above-mentioned budget speech and the 

order constituting Expert Group by the Government 
was taken by the Wage Boards as a message not to 
proceed further in the matter. Accordingly, no recom¬ 
mendations are being made in regard to pension and 
the various statements on capacity to pay do not in- 
C burden that might fall on the newspaper 

establishments as a result of any Pension Scheme. 

Fitment Formula 

6.94 For fitment of employees into the new scales 
an important question for consideration is whether any 
fitment increments should be given, and if so, how 
many. In this connection, it may be recalled that the 
Divatia VVage Board allowed one increment for every 
completed three years of service in the same group 
irom the date of appointment or promotion into that 
croup. Bhandarkar Wage Committee also allowed one 
increment for every two completed years of service 
in the group. Shinde Wage Board frr Working Jour- 
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nalists gave a maximum of two increments on the 
oasis of one increment for each five years’of com¬ 
pleted service in the group. Shinde Wage Board for 
Non-Journalist Newspaper Employees had allowed a 
maximum of three increments, on the basis of one 
increment for each five years of completed service. 
These were, however, reduced by the Government to 
two and by the National Tribuna’, to one. Palekar 
iribunals, both for Working Journalists and Non- 
Journahst Newspaper Employees gave one increment 
*° r eac h live years of completed service in the pay 
scale prior to the relevant date, with the proviso that 
the total number of increments would not be more 
than two. 

bNo The employers’ contention is that fitment in¬ 
crements are to 'oe given only when incremental scales 
of pay are fixed for the first time. In cases 
where incremental pay scales have earlier been 
in existence, fitment increments are to be granted 
sparingly on the facts and circumstances of each case, 
such as low increments provided in the former wage 
scales and their longer duration than that in compar¬ 
able ooncems. 1 tie two justifications given by the 
Palekar Tribunals for grant of fitment were the ela¬ 
pse of a period of 15 years since setting up on Shinde 
wage Boards and stagnation at the maximum of sca¬ 
les of a large number of employees due to short 
spans. According to the employers both these grounds 
are not available to tiie employees in the instant wage 
fixadon as the present Wage Boards have been set up 
after 5 years of Palekar Award becoming effective 
and the problem of short spans of pay scales has al¬ 
ready been set right by the Banerjee Award as also 
by ttie Palekar Awards. Thus the employers argue 
that there is no justification for grant of fitment in¬ 
crements. The employees, on the other hand, demand 
one increment for every three years of completed 
service subject to a maximum or five increments. 

6.96 We have examined the position and find that 
there would be a time lag of 8 years between the 
fixation of pay scales by Palekar Tribunals and their 
fixation by us. Though the period between fixation 
of scales by Shinde Wage Board and Palekar Tribu¬ 
nals was longer than the one between fixation of sca¬ 
les by Palekar Tribunals and the instant Wage Board, 
the fact remains that increase in prices during the 
latter period has been much faster tban during the 
former. While the increase during the former period 
was 192 points, during the latter period it has been 
423 points in terms of CPI (1960—100). Since ero¬ 
sion in real wages required to be neutralised is much 
higher, the beginning of the pay scales recommended 
by the present Wage Boards has necessarily to be at 
a high level. As a result, a number of employees, 
even with 5 to 6 years of service get bunched at the 
beginning of new scales, putting at par both experien¬ 
ced, less experienced and inexperienced hands, though 
experience is a well-recognised important factor in 


F* ore deserving case justifying fitment mere 
ments. Non-grant of fitment increments in such cases 
implies not only injustice to the senior but would 
mean breeding a potent source of heart-burning bet¬ 
ween fellow colleagues. 

6.97 It may be recalled that Palekar Tribunals too 
conceded that ‘'as a result of fitment specially m the 
lower groups there was the possibility of the juniors 
and the seniors in the same group getting same 
wages”. The Tribunals, however, felt this was “inevi¬ 
table” since the starting pay of the scales was higher 
than what the senior were getting at the time of fit¬ 
ment. The Tribunals left the problem to the “emplo¬ 
yers to remove the anomaly by providing slightly 
higher wage to the senior to emphasise his seniority,’’ 
In actual practice, it appears that, in most of the 
cases, seniors did not get the lequired relief. 

6.98 For correcting internal inequities between the 
seniors and the juniors, the two alternative courses 
are :— 

(a) Provision of fitment benefit in terms of a 

fixed percentage relatable to basic pay in 
the existing scale. 

(b) grant of certain increments to senior emp¬ 

loyees. 

6.99 The first course, though more fair to senior 
employees involves prescript ion of different percen¬ 
tages for different sets of newspaper employees. While 
in case of staff at lower levels, a fitment benefit of 10 
per cent of the basic wage (which generally appears 
to be equal to two increments) may be reasonable, 
for employees at senior levels, the requisite percen¬ 
tage may have to be as high as 50 per cent, basical¬ 
ly due to sharp erosion suffered by the employees at 
senior levels as a result of per point dearness allow¬ 
ance formula with Rs 1.8 j per point ceiling. Obvi¬ 
ously, this alternative is not acceptable, especially in 
view of its financial implications. The second alterna¬ 
tive viz., grant o f certain increments adopted by ear¬ 
lier Wage Boards for newspaper employees, therefore, 
appear to be the only available course. 

6.100 Coming to the length of service, on comple¬ 
tion of which an increments may be given and the 
ceiling as to the number of total increments that 
could be so given, the Boards considered two options 
viz. (a) grant of two maximum increments for every 
three years of completed service and (b) three maxi¬ 
mum increments for every five years of completed 
service and, in view of the overall circumstances 
have decided in favour of the former, especially be¬ 
cause the problem of bunching of seniors and juniors, 
at the beginning of the scale, get avoided earlier 
under the former formulation. 


determining wages. While the legally-recognised ex¬ 
ception for grant of adjustment increments in cases of 
earlier increments being low may be justified on the 
ground that the lead left for the senior vis-a-vis the 
junior is rather low, bunching up of a senior of say 
6 years standing, with the juniors and even with the 
freshers, resulting in complete loss on lead, would be 


6.101 Commg to the question of period which 
should count or service for grant of fitment incre¬ 
ments, it would be relevant to mention that, while 
Diyatia^ Wage Board, Bhaodarknr Wage Committee 
and Shinde Wage Boards allowed incremen f for ser¬ 
vice in the same “group”, Palekar allowed increments 
for service in the “pay scale” prior to the relevant 
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date. The employees, during the course of hearing, 
mentioned that Palekar Tribunals’ formulation dep¬ 
rived most of the employees the benefit of their past 
service. They mentioned the possibility of even a 
small promotion being given to deprive the employee 
of the benefit of fitment increments. Consequently, it 
was felt that the service rendered by the concerned 
employees in any other post carrying a scale, the 
minimum of which is less by not more than 25 per 
cent of the minimum of the scare in which the em¬ 
ployees worked before the relevant date should also 
be taken into account. We recommend accordingly. 
This recommendations of ours is expected to cover 
two types of movement to higher scale (a) on re- 
classication of the newspaper establishments, and 
(b) on promotion of the employee to higher group. 

Date of Increment 

6.102 There are two views on the question about 
the date from which increments in the new pay sca¬ 
les should become effective. According to one view, 
since revision of scales itself means some benefits to 
the employee and fitment formula, by providing two 
increments for experience, rewards the employees for 
the past service, it is only reasonable that the next 
date of increment should be the anniversary of the 
date from which Wage Boards recommendations be¬ 
come effective. According to the second view, since 
the service increments ha^e a ceiling on them, they 
do not fully compensate ana, in any case, they fail 
to compensate the employees for additional months 
of service put in by them immediately before the 
effective date of new scales. Palekar Tribunals recom¬ 
mended that increments should be counted unifor- 
mally from the relevant date of fitment as this would 


avoid the difficulty of juniors getting higher pay than 
the seniors if increment of juniors fell earlier than 
that of the seniors, in cases where both seniors and 
juniors get bunched at the beginning of the scale at 
the time of fitment. This recommendations was revis¬ 
ed by the Government by a notification providing 
that the date of increment should be as it was prior 
to the relevant date. 

6.103 The Wage Boards have looked into the 
position and feel that deprivation of a large number 
of workers of their services for a few months imme¬ 
diately before the relevant date merely to escape a 
few anomalous cases can hardly be justified. In fact, 
to overcome anomalous cases of Juniors drawing 
higher wages than seniors, employers may be advised 
to suitably advance the date of increment of a few 
seniors to that of the concerned juniors. 

6.104 Incidentally, the Fourth Pay Commission too 
has recommended that the next increment might be 
given on the anniversary of the last increment of the 
Government employee rather than that of the fitment 
date. This appeals to be the practice followed by 
other wage fixing authorities as well. The latest 
settlement between 54 ‘A’ Class Banks and their 
workmen signed on 10th April, 1989 too provides 
that here shall be no change in the dates of annual 
increments because of the fitment. 

6.105 Taking into account various factors, we deem 
it desirable to recommend that, where an employee 
is fitted into a scale as per our Recommendations, he 
should be enitled to count increments on the same 
date on which he was entitled to it immediately before 
the relevant date. 



CHAPTER VII 
NEWS AGENCIES 


7.1 Section 2(d) of the Working Journalists and 
other Newspaper Employees (Conditions of Service) 
and Miscellaneous Provisions Act 1955, defining the 
term “newspaper establishment” covers news agen¬ 
cies as well. However, on account of their peculiar 
constitution, objectives, and sources of revenue, it is 
desirable to deal with them as a separate class, des¬ 
pite the fact that the coverage at present is confined 
only to two news agencies viz., Press Trust of India 
(PTI) and United News of India (UNI). 

Their constitution and objectives 

7.2 The existing news agencies, namely PTI and 
UNI are like consumer cooperatives controller by 
leading newspaper establishments which arte their 
major shareholders. In fact, the shareholding of the 
new’s agencies is confined to owners of newspaper or 
newspapers regularly published in the Union of 
India and subscribing to any one of the news services 
run by the news agency. The news agencies are 
managed by directors, who once again belong to 
newspaper establishments subcribitig to any one of 
the news services run by the news agency. Further¬ 
more. most of the sareholders of both the news 
agencies are common. This lead to common ap¬ 
proach to the question of raising subscription rates. 
Since the main objective of the newspaper establish¬ 
ment is to obtain from PTI and UNI their services 
at cheaper rates, they do not increase the subscrip¬ 
tion rates. In support of this fact the employees 
have argued that, while newspaper establishments pay 
upto 30 paise to 40 paise per copy to newspaper haw¬ 
kers, they pay only Rs. 0.7 paise per copy to news 
agencies which in turn provide to newspapers as much 
as 60 per cent of the news material 

Classification 

At present news agencies stand classified as 
under :— 


classification of news agencies ha" become more or 
less redundant. "* 

7.4 (a) Keeping in view the inflation and sharp rise 
in revenue of news agencies, the following classifica¬ 
tion is proposed :— 


Class 

Gross Revenue 

I 

Rs- 7crores and above. 

11 

Rs. 4 crores and above but less than Rs. 7 
crores. 

III 

Rs. 2 crores and above but less thanRs.4 
crores. 

IV 

Less than Rs. 2 crores. 


Foreign News Agencies will continue in Class I as 
before. 

7.4 (a) Keeping in view the inflation and sharp rise 
revenue of any news agency reaches a level of Rs. 13 
crores it should be classified as Class IA, with pay 
«cal- based on differentials between the Class II and 
Class I proposed herein. 

7.5(a) Grouping of news agencies’ employees re¬ 
quire change (i) to take cognizance of increased res¬ 
ponsibilities justifying upgradation of certain jobs and 
(ii) to accommodate new jobs which have come into 
existence since the grouping under Palakar Awards. 

(b) In view of time constaints, detailed Scientific 
Study on job evaluation could not be undertaken and 
the Boards had to rely on agreement between PTI 
Management and Employees as evidence justifying 
various changes in existing groupings. The following 
list indicates the various changes being recommended 
by us. . . ! ■ 


Class Gross Revenue 

I More than Rs.2 crores. 

II More thanRs.l crore and less thanRs.2 crores 

III MorethanRs.50 akhsandless than Rs. lerore 

IV Less thanRs.501akhs. 

Foreign News Agencies are in Class I. 


7.3 As already mentioned, the classification is 
basically relevant only to two Indian news agencies. 
But, even these two news agencies have out-grown 
the utility of Classification, as by mutual agreement 
between the management and employees, both PTI 
and UNI have improved their classification. PTI be¬ 
comes IB and UNI becomes IA. Thus, the existing, 


Working Journalists. 

Group 1 (Special) Chief Editor 
Deputy Chief Editor 

Group I Chief Producer (TV) 

Group IA Chief News Editor 
Feature Editor 
Economic Editor 
Science Editor 
Commercial Editor 
Photo Editor 
Regional Manager 
Chief of Bureau (Capital) 
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Special Correspondent on selective basis. 
Group IB Principal Correspondent 

Chief Photographer 
Producer T.V. 

Manager Stock Exchange Services. 

Manager News Exchange 
Special Correspondent (T.V.) 

Manager State Capital Bureau 

Group 2 Chief Librarian. 

Group 2A Senior Photographer, Senior Librari¬ 
an, 

Assistant Producer-cum-Reporter (T.V.) 

Group 3. Photographer 
T.V. Reporter 
Librarian 

Non-Journalist Employees 

Group 1(b) Accounts Officer 

Manager (Technical Coordination; 
Personnel Officer 
Chief Accountant 
Company Secretary 

Group 2 : Video Editor, 

Engineer (TV) 

Sound Recordist 
Cameraman 

Electronic Engineer (R&D) 

Cashier 

Sr. Traffic Supervisor 
Sr. Commercial Supervisor 

Group 3 : Production Assistant 
Traffic Supervisor 
Supervisor (Accounts) 

Lighting Assistant 
Commercial Supervisor 

Group 4 : Senior Commercial Assistant 

Junior Engineer 
Sr. Traffic Assistant 
Sr. Asstt.jSteno 

Group 5 : Junior Traffic Assistant 
Junior Commercial Assistant 
Junior Assistant (Accounts) 

Junior Assistant 

PTI 

SI. Item 

No. 


a. Paid up Capital 

b. Net Worth 

c. Gross Revenue 

d. Gross Profit (after adding back development rebate 
investment allowance, donations and depreciation) 

e. Gross Profit after adding back development rebate invest¬ 
ment allowance, donations but not depreciation. ’ 

f. Net Profit 


Group 6 : Machine Attender 
Group 7 : Messenger boy 

(c) Librarians at present exist in Group 3 of Non- 
Journalist. Taking into account the nature of their 
duties. Librarians are being shifted to Working 
Journalists (Group 3). 

PAY AND ALLOWANCES 

7.6 The pay scales for employees of news agencies 
have been worked out with reference to their existing 
pay scales, with due regard to inflation since the 
time of their determination in 1978. The exercise 
involved has been on a patter somewhat similar to 
the one in the case of other newspaper establishment. 
No scales have been recommended for Classes III and 
IV since there are no agencies at present falling in 
these classes. 

7.7 With regard to allowances, it may be mentioned 
that, except for house rent allowance (HRA) no dis¬ 
tinction has been made between the employees of 
news agencies and those of other newspaper establish¬ 
ments covered by the classes to which the employees 
of news agencies at present belong. The difference in 
rates of HRA is due to the fact that even at present 
employees of news agencies are getting almost double 
the rates of HRA applicable to other newspaper em¬ 
ployees because of their liability to frequent transfers. 
Keeping in view, the rise in the prices since the recom¬ 
mendations of Billimoria Committee on HRA in 1976, 
while we propose to keep the figure of 15%, 10% and 
71% intact, the monetary ceiling for employees in ‘A’ 
class, ‘B’ class and ‘C’ class cities may be revised up¬ 
wards to Rs. 500, Rs. 400 and Rs. 350 respectively. 
Since categorisation of cities for newspaper employees 
has been different from the one for other newspaper 
establishment, it is necessary to provide for existing 
employees that our recommendations will not affect 
the quanta or rates of HRA if either are higher than 
what is recommended herein. 

Capacity to pay 

7.8 Capacity to pay of the news agencies may be 
viewed in the context of comparison of their average 
growth during 1980-81 to 1982-83 and 1984-85 to 
1986-87. The average growth of the various para¬ 
meters in respect of the two news agencies during the 
two periods has been under :— 


Average of 


Percentage 

growth 

1980-81 ~ 
to 

1982-83 

1984-85 !*;' 
to 

1986-87 

5.45 

5.45 

— 

—11.84 

4.39 

der.ormrafor is in 
negative 

367.87 

829.70 

125.54 

5.71 

42.45 

643.43 

—1.92 

—11.99 

— 

—1.92 

—11.99 

— 
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UNI 


si. 

No. 

Item 

Average of 

1980-81 
to 1982-83 

1984-85 
to 1986-87 

Percentage growth 


1 2 

3 

4 

5 

a. 

Paid up Capital 

5.29 

6.22 

17.58 

b. 

Net Worth 

-39.26 

—38.80 

— 

c* 

Gross Revenue 

203.25 

402.64 

93.10 

d. 

Gross profit (after adding back development rebate, 
investment allowance, donations and depreciation) 

—3.15 

16.48 

denominator is in 
negative 

e. 

Gross Profit (after adding back development rebate, investment 
allowance, donations but not depreciation) 

—7.7S 

6.88 

denominator is 

in negative 

f. 

Net Profit 

- 7.78 

6.88 

-do- 

7.9 It is evident from the above Tables that gross 
revenue of both PTI and UNI has shown substantial 

Additional Financial Burden 



growth and that gross profit too has shown improve- 7.10 The following table shows the impact of addi- 

ment. Again, net worth has shown improvement in tional burden as calculated by PTI and UNI on their 

case of PTI, though there is only a marginal change average profit for the year 1984-85 to 1986-87 as also 

in case of UNI. with reference to the year 1987-88 :— 



Average for 
the years 
1984-85 to 
1986-87 

Average for 
the year 

1987-88 

Additional 
annual Burden 

Average for the 
years 1984-85 
to 1986-87 Net 
of Additional 
Annual Burden 

Average for 
the years 
1987-88 net of 
Additional 
Annual Burden 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

PTI 

Gross profit (after adding back investment 

42.45 

47.19 

78.04 

- 35.59 

-30.85 

allowance Reserve/Development 

Rebate, Donation & Depreciation) 

Gross Profit (after adding back. Investment 

—11.99 

-57.32 

—78.04 

-90.03 

—135.36 

Allowance Reserve/Development 

Rebate & Donations) 

UNI 

Gross Profit (after adding back Investment 

16.48 

—21.02 

50.64 

-34.16 

—718.66 

Atlowance/Devetopment Rebate, Donation 
& Depreciation) 

Gross profit (after adding back investment 

Allowance Development Rebate & Donations) 6.88 

- 38.60 

50.64 

-43.76 

—89.24' 


7.11 It may be relevant to mention that agreements 
to both the Agencies with AIR and Doordarshan, 
which expired in December, 1986 are to be revised and 
pending this revision an ad hoc additional payment of 
Rs. 72,48 lakhs for 1987 and 1988 has been made to 
PTI at the rate of Rs. 36.24 lakhs. Similarly, UNI 
has been given ad hoc additional payment of Rs. 54.68 
lakhs for the last two years at the rate of Rs. 27.34 
lakhs. Further the plea of both PTI and UNf for 
50% reduction in the hike of telecommunication tariff 
with effect from 1st January 1988 is under considera¬ 
tion of the Government. Since a decision on both the 
matters is of vital importance to the news agencies, 
the Boards feel that the Government may decide the 
issues expeditiously. 


7.12 Both PTI and UNI have introduced a number 
of new services for their subscribers. The fruits of 
these services are yet to reflect themselves in the gross 
revenue of the two agencies. 

Relevance of Capacity to earn 

7.13 According to the employees, since news agen¬ 
cies are knowingly keeping the subscription rates at 
low level as it helps the newspaper establishments to 
obtain PTI and UNI services at cheap rates, the 
Wage Boards should rely on capacity to earn rather 
than on capacity to pay. 

7.14 The facts about closed-door entry into mem¬ 
bership and about right of newspaper proprietors to 
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fix the subscription rates for services of the two news 
agencies are not disputed Historically, the comments 
of Press Commission (1954) in respect of PTI, the 
only news agency then in existence are relevant. 

“The newspapers themselves are the share holders 
and if the Agency has been recovering from 
them as subscriptions less than what it cost 
the Agency to provide the service, the share 
holders have had the benefit each year of the 
amount. That is now shown as an accumu¬ 
lated loss. Each year they have paid for 
the services less than in equity they should 
have, and have thus got their money back 
in instalments”. 

7.15 The Salim Merchant Award (1960) on indust¬ 
rial dispute between the PTI and its Management con¬ 
firms the position in the following words :— 

“To my mind there is not the least doubt that the 
PTI is run for the benefit of its subscribers 
and that the rates which it charges them are 
low and capable of considerable increase”. 

7.16 The position gets reconfirmed by observations 
of the Fact Finding Committee on Newspaper Econo¬ 
mics (January 1975) : 

“If the common owners of News Agencies and 
Newspapers fix a low scale of charges, the 
newspapers get an advantage. It has been 
represented to the Committee by one of the 
Agencies that these agencies by charging low 
rates are in fact subsidising the newsnaners. 
The rates charged are, of course, based on 
circulatioft, but the expenditure of the news¬ 
papers on news agencies subscriptions is a 
small percentage (around 2 per cent of the 
total expenditure).” 

7.17 According to Palekar Tribunals also, it is 
“quite obvious that the two news agencies being owned 
by the newspaper proprietors do not, like the con¬ 
sumer cooperatives, want to earn more by increasing 
their rates through they are capable of earning more.” 

7.18 PTI Employees Federation in their submis¬ 
sions to the Wage Boards have furnished figures to 
show that the percentage of subscription f o its gross 
revenue has come down from 57.23 in 1980 to 42.02 
in 1985. 

7.19 The need to rely on capacity to earn rather 
than on capacity to pay is further strengthened by 
the nast records of PTI which, while disputing it« 
capacity to pay, has been following the policy of 
raising the wages when compelled to do so by corres¬ 
pondingly raising the rates of subscription. The 
auestion however, is whether at nresent there is scone 
for enhancing the subscription rates. 

Scope of tightening 

7.20 The emoloyees have contended that, out of 
the monthly subscription of Rs. 45/-, some of the 
newspapers are paving as low as 26 paise per copy 
per month to PTI and 23 paise per copy per month 
to UNI. Similarly it appears that the rates of subs¬ 
cription for language papers are less than 50% of 
the rates for English papers. Keeping in view the 
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fact that rate of growth in circulation of language 
papers, especially Hindi has been quite impressive 
and some of the language papers are getting news in 
the language itself, there is scope for increasing these 
rates, of course, with due regard to the interests of 
the small and medium newspapers. 

7.21 Finally the overall subscription rates do not 
appear to have kept pace with rate of inflation. Thus 
there is considerable scope for revision of subscrip¬ 
tion rates. While all this may indicate the scope 
for tightening up, the question, however, is about 
consumer resistance. 

Consumer Resistance 

7.22 In support of their contention about consu¬ 
mer resistance to pay enhanced tariff, PTI manage¬ 
ment has filed an affidavit. The papers filed along- 
with this affidavit indicates that, by issue of certain 
circulars and letters, the PTI management has been 
able to streamline the problem of collection of arrears 
and has been able to bring down the level of arears. 
However, the papers are silent on the question of 
consumer resistance. In fact, there is little evidence 
in these papers to show that increase in supscription 
in the past was followed by withdrawal/disconti¬ 
nuance of membership. On the contrary, one gets 
an impression that, in the arrears list, figure a number 
of prominent share-holders and that the subscribers 
to whom the service have been discontinued are few 
and comparatively unimportant ones. 

7.23 In any case, while considering the question 
of demand constraint one cannot overlook the fact 
that newspaper establishment are dependent upon the 
services of news agencies, like PTI and UNI, to the 
extent of around 60 per cent of the news items and 
various features. Merely to avoid a minor increase in 
subscription rates, no newspaper establishment would 
like to duplicate its staff strength to replace the exist¬ 
ing services of PTI and UNI. Hence increase in subs¬ 
cription rates by PTI and UNI would not have any 
material effect on demand for their services. 

Projections 

7.24 On an average .increase of one paise per 
copy per month in subscription rates yields an addi¬ 
tional revenue of roughly Rs. 1.6 lakhs per month 
from newspapers for both PTI and UNI. 

7.25 While in case of both PTI and UNI, F’e addi¬ 
tional financial burden would be fully met partly out 
of increase in subscription rates of AIR and Door- 
darshan and partly by relief granted by the Govern¬ 
ment by reducing telecommunication charges, the 
fact remains that even if none of these resources were 
tc materialise an increase of less than 5 paise per 
month in the rate of subscription in case of PTI and 
th^t of less than 3 paise per month >n case of UNT 
(as against the present subscription of 26 paise and 
23 paise per month) would enable both PTI and 
UNI to meet the additional financial burden. Ob¬ 
viously, this amount is not likely to provide any 
resistance from newspaper establishments, especially 
in context of the fact that their total expenditure on 
news agency services is less than 2 per cent. 



CHAPTEiv y m 
CAPACITY TO PAY 


8.1 For determining capacity of the Industry to 
bear additional financial burden involved in accep¬ 
tance of our recommendations, following exercises 
have been undertaken : 

(A) Study of financial performance of a cross 
section of newspaper industry. 

(B) Study on capacity of cross section of news¬ 
paper industry to bear additional financial 
burden. 

(C) Study on capacity of sample individual 
newspaper establishments to bear addi¬ 
tional financial burden. 


1980-81 to 1982-83 and 1984-85 to 1986 87 in 
respect of each of the parameters. While names of 
newspaper establishments included in the study are 
given in Annexure VII, the main findings of the study 
are as under : 

(i) Gross Revenue : 

8.4 Gross revenue represents the figures of total 
earnings of a newspaper establishment as circulation 
revenue, advertisement revenue and any other revenue. 
Table 8.1 presents a comparison of average gross 
revenue during the two periods viz., 1980-81 to 
1982-83 and 1984-85 to 1986-87. 


(D) Projections : 

(i) Price Elasticity of Demand 

(ii) Scope to pass on the additional financial 

burden. 

8.2 Before giving details about the various studies 
undertaken to determine capacity to bear additional 
burden, it is necessary to point out that gross profit 
is one of the important indicators of capacity io pay. 
However, the term “gross profit” used in industrial 
juris-prudence, especially for purposes of wage deter¬ 
mination, has a special connotation, distinct from the 
meaning of the terra “gross profit” used in mercantile 
accountancy. There is a large catena of case law 
on the subject. The Wage Boards, after a thorough 
examination of the case law on the subject have taken 
a view (vide section No. 2 in Chapter II on Legal 
Issues) that wages constitute the first charge and that 
the figures of gross profit should be worked out after 
adding back not only the figures of development re¬ 
bate, investment allowance and donations but also 
depreciation. Accordingly, the various studies on 
capacity of the industry et seq., to bear the additional 
financial burden, unless otherwise stated, follow this 
deficiton of the term “gross profit”. 

(A) Study of financial performance of a cross section 
of Newspaper Industry 

8.3 This exercise has been undertaken to have an 
overall view of the financial performance of news¬ 
paper industry. For this purpose, a sample of 60 
newspaper establishments, selected mainly cn the 
basis of availability of data but representing a cross 
section of the newspaper industry, has been taken. 
Financial performance of these newspaper establish¬ 
ments . has been studied with particular reference to 
growth in various parameters. The study is based on 
annual accounts of various newspaper establishments. 
The data pulled.out from profit and loss accounts and 
balance sheets .of these'newspaper establishments has 
been re-arranged to compare the average perfor¬ 
mance' of these newspaper establishments during 


Table 8.1 
Grass Revenue 


(Rs. in lakhs) 


class 

Average Gross Revenue 

Percertrfe 


1980-81 
1987-83 

1984-85 to 
1986-87 


IA 

5884.92 

10163.74 

72.71 

I 

4302.91 

7918.19 

84 02 

n 

8039.86 

15699 22 

95.27 

irr 

4638 96 

8640.31 

86 26 

rv 

2690 82 

6034 28 

174.25 

V 

1082 07 

2164 1* 

100 00 

vr 

199.13 

431.55 

116.72 

vn 

316 71 

599.1 3 

89 17 

VUT 

54 88 

90 89 

65.62 

J* 

22 80 

33 76 

45.28 

Total 

27233 06 

$1774 75 

90.12 


8.5 It is evident from the above table that overall 
gross revenue at all-India level of sample newspaper 
establishments increased from Rs. 27233 lakhs to 
Rs. 51775 lakhs showing a growth of about 90 per 
cent. It might be argued that this growth was, to a 
considerable extent, due to growth in cost of news¬ 
print. Nevertheless the fact remains that the news¬ 
paper establishments were able to recover even the 
increased cost of newsprint. 

(ii) Gross Profit : 

8.6 Average Gross Profits (after adding back in¬ 
vestment allowance, development rebate, donations 
and depreciation) of the sample newsnaner establish¬ 
ments also increased from Rs. 1396 lakhs to 
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Rs, 4134 lakhs recording a growth of 196%. Table 
8.2 shows the class-wise position. 


Table 8.2 
Gross Profit 

(Rs. Inlakhs) 


Class 

Ave.age G; css Profit 

1980*8*1 "to*"" 1984 85 to 
1982-83 1986-87 

Percentage 

Growth 

IA 

204.12 

665.64 

226.30 

1 

126.96 

467 82 

2 68.48 

II 

625.45 

1809.13 

189.25 

III 

287.90 

736.16 

155.70 

IV 

113,62 

300 50 

164 48 

V 

11.82 

76.45 

546.79 

VI 

3,61 

42.14 

1067.31 

VII 

23.19 

32.75 

41 22 

VIII 

(—)". 62 

2.72 

denomina. 

tor 

negative 

IX 

0.38 

0.81 

113.16 

Total 

1396.43 

4134.12 

196.14 


8.7 Position of average gross profit as a percen¬ 
tage of average net worth is given in Table 8.3. 

Table 8.3 


Gross Profit as Percentage of Networtb 


Class Average Gross Proiit as percen¬ 

tage of net worth 

1 980-8 fuT 1984-85~to""' 

1982-83 1986-87 


IA 

23:36 

37.51 

I 

38.41 

78.12 

n 

58.41 

72.11 

m 

42.43 

53.31 

IV 

40.92 

57.33 

V 

10.51 

179.67 

VI 

18.30 

70 92 

VII 

40 61 

37.34 

VIII 

Gross, Pi ofit 
n gative 

143.92 

IX 

76.00 

162.00 

Tota.1 

40.77 

59.23 


8.8 Position of average gross profit as a percentage 
of average capital employed shows the position as 
per the following table : 


Table 8.4 

Gross Profit as percentage of Capita] Employed 


Class 

Average grossprofitas percentage 
ofaveragecapita] employed 


1980-81 to 

1982 83 

1983-84 to 

1986 87 

IA 

13.78 

14.87 

I 

7.96 

21.59 

II 

22.76 

31.15 

III 

17.05 

21.16 

IV 

14.79 

14.08 

V 

2.80 

11.50 

VI 

4.05 

20.51 

VII 

16.61 

15.04 

VIII 

G oss Profit 
negative 

10.00 

IV 

12.42 

30.00 

Total 

15.60 

21.55 

(iii) Paid up 

Capital, Reserves & 

Surpluses and 


Net Worth 

8.9 Table 8.5 gives classwise figures of paid capi¬ 
tal, reserves and surpluses and net worth, each as an 
average for the two periods ■— 


Table 8.5 

PAID-UP CAPITAL, RESERVES & SURPLUSES AND NET WORTH 


(Rupees in lakhs) 


Class 

1980-81 to 1982-83 


1984-85 to 1986-87 



Perce ntf.ge 

—— L 


Paid-up 

capital 

Reserves 

and 

Surpluses 

Net worth 

Paid up 
capital 

Reserves 

and 

Surpluses 

Net worth 

Paid up 
capital 

Reserves Net worth 
and 

Surpluses 

IA 

52.20 

821.42 

873.62 

223.95 

1550 63 

1774.58 

329.02 

88.78 

103.13 

1 

108.57 

221.98 

330 55 

108 57 

490.27 

598.84 


120 86 

81.16 

11 

142.38 

928.41 

1070 79 

211.78 

2297.24 

2509 02 

48.74 

147 44 

134.31 

III 

149.87 

528.71 

678.58 

179 19 

1201 61 

1380 80 

19.56 

127.27 

103.48 

IV 

111.69 

165.99 

277.68 

147 02 

377 14 

524.16 

31.63 

127.21 

88.76 

V 

44.17 

68.30 

112.47 

72 .27 

(—)29.72 

42.55 

63.62 

Nv.meratcre (- 
n egative 

—)62.17 

VT 

17.88 

185 

19.73 

44.03 

15.39 

59 42 

146.25 

731.89 

201.17 

VII 

27.25 

29.85 

57.10 

33.75 

53.96 

87.71 

23.85 

80 77 

53.6t 

vin 

0 50 

3.86 

4.36 

0 67 

1.22 

1.89 

34.00 

(—)68.39 

56.65 

IX 

0 50 

•* 

0 50 

0 50 


0 50 

0 00 

0 00 

Total: 

655.01 

2770.37 

3425.38 

1021.73 

5957.74 

6979.47 

55.99 

115.05 

103.76 
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8.10 Average paid up capital of the sample news¬ 
paper establishments increased from Rs. 655 lakhs 
to Rs. 10.22 lakhs showing a growth of 56.0 per 
cent. Average Reserves and surplus increased from 
Rs. 2770 lakhs to Rs. 5958 lakhs showing a growth 
of 115 per cent and average net worth increased 
from Rs. 3425 lakhs to Rs, 6979 lakhs recording 
a growth of 104 per cent. Growth in paid up capital 
has been somewhat lower because newspaper estab¬ 
lishments prefer to borrow rather than increase 
equity on pain of erosion of their control. 

(iv) Gross Block : 

8.11 Gross block is ->n important indicator of 
growth of an industry. Table 8.6 compares class-wise 
position of average gross block (including capital 
work in progress) at two periods of time :— 


Table 8.6 
Gross Block 

(Rupses inlakhs) 


Class 

Gross Block 

I980-81to 1984-85*0 

1982-83 1986-87 

Growth 

percentage 

I 

1394 24 

3656.48 

206 09 

I 

1875.50 

2909.84 

55.15 

II 

2537.51 

5913 48 

133.04 

III 

1344 88 

3535.72 

162.90 

IV 

677 06 

1894.86 

179 87 

V 

342.43 

675.34 

97.22 

vr 

54.43 

150.40 

176.32 

vn 

103.36 

194 22 

87.91 

vrn 

5.14 

15.24 

196.50 

IX 

7.36 

2.52 

6.78 

Total 

8136.91 

18947.10 

132.85 


(v) Net Profit 

3.12 The figures of net profit, as revealed in the 
profit and loss account, has an important bearing 
on the credit rating of a newspaper establishment. 


The figures also reveal whether a company is making 
enough of profits to plough back funds for further 
expansion or on the contrary being in the red, is 
eating into its reserves. Table 8.7 compares class-wise 
position of averege Net Profit Before Tax of sample 
newspaper establishments at two periods of time :— 


Table 8.7 

Net Profit Befofc Ta x 

(Rs. inlakhs) 


Class 


Net Profit (Before Tax) 

1980-81 to 1984-85 
1981-83 1986-87 

Growth 

percentage 

o 

IA 


153.60 

343.92 

123.91 

I 


10.98 

194.79 

1674.04 

II 


419.64 

1071.19 

155.26 

III 


184.74 

293.50 

58.87 

IV 


40.54 

60.68 

49.08 

V 


(—)19.20 

C—)15.16 

negative 

VI 


(-)l -41 

18.30 

negative 

VII 


11.43 

10.14 

(-■)11.29 

VIII 


(—)1.43 

(— )0.14 

negative 

IX 

l 

0.23 

0.53 

130.43 



799.12 

1977.75 

147.79 


Impact of modernisation 


8.13 The eighties of the present century can legi¬ 
timately be proud of certain major steps towards 
modernisation and technological upgradation of 
newspaper industry. This has resulted not only in 
substantial growth in gross block of various newspaper 
establishments but also in an increase in depreciation 
and interest. While, as already mentioned In our 
computation of gross profit, depreciation is added 
back, there is no adding back of interest. As a result, 
the gross profit figures get depressed during the period 
of investment and exhibit a rise during the period 
when interest on investments ceases and return on 
investment starts flowing in. The following table 
seeks to compare class-wise position of average an¬ 
nual depreciation and interest figures of two period. 


DEPRECIATION AND INTEREST 


(Rs. in lakhs) 


Class 


1980 81 to 1982-83 

1984-85 to 1986-87 

Growth Perce ntage 

Depreciation 

Interest 

Depreciation 

Interest 

1984-85 

Depreciation 

1986-87 

Interest 

IA 


41.89 

138 08 

319 68 

314.79 

663 14 

127.98 

I . 

• 

114.78 

234.78 

270 36 

208 58 

135.55 

—11.16 

II 

. 

202.99 

253.95 

721.91 

486 66 

255 64 

91.64 

III 

. 

102 31 

169.58 

439-92 

326 11 

329.99 

92.30 

IV 


51 78 

79.66 

221.31 

202 58 

327 40 

154.31 

V. 


20 46 

36.44 

75.16 

75.84 

184.05 

108 x2 

VI 


3.93 

4.35 

17.91 

11.10 

355.73 

155.17 

VII . . 


6.70 

15.84 

14.53 

21.26 

116.87 

34.22 

vm . 


0.79 

1.03 

2.23 

2.73 

182.28 

165 05 

IX 

* 

0 15 

0 30 

0.28 

0.28 

86.67 

(->3.3 



551.78 

934.01 

2083n29 

1649.94 

277.56 

76.65 
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Growth in circulation 

8.14 Circulation some times is a tricky parameter 
of real growth in so far as, after a newspaper re¬ 
aches a particular level of circulation, it is not in the 
interest of the establishment to increase circulation 
because circulation involves additional consumption 
of newsprint, the cost of which is not met by the sale 
proceeds of the newspaper. This is especially true in 
cases where, on account of substantial increase in 
number of pages of the newspaper consequent upon 
increase in space occupied by advertisements, in¬ 
creased circulation adds to losses. In fact in such 
case, higher the circulation, higher is the advertise¬ 
ment cost and, unless offset by higher advertisement 
revenue, higher is the net loss on increased circula¬ 
tion. Nevertheless 1 , an attempt has been made to 
compare circulation of a cross section of certain 
daily newspapers as on 30th June, 1980 with that 
on 30th June, 1988. The figures at An- 
nexure-VIII indicate the position. 

8.15 While the growth is on a large base and is 
in real terms devoid of any inflationary mix-up, and 
is thus to be appreciated, it has to be seen in the 
context of increased reliance of the managements 
on advertisement revenue rather than circulation 
revenue. In this connection, it may be of some in¬ 
terest to note that an analysis of advertisement re¬ 
venue as a percentage of non-advertisement revenue 
of 46 newspaper establishments, representing a cross 
section of newspaper industry, selected on basis of 
avaflability of data, revealed that the percentage at 
all-India level went up from 130.47 in 1983-84 to 
143.61 in 1987-88. 

8.16 Growth in circulation of newspapers by 
common ownership units. With reference to each 
centre during 1967, 1980 and 1986 vide Annexure 
IX does present on optimistic picture. 

8 17 Before discussing capacity of the industry to 
bear additional financial burden, at industry and at 
establishment level, it world be desirable to have a 
view about the magnitude of acJdttMtnl financial 
burden. 

Additional Financial Burden 

With a view to determining whether newspaper 
industry has the capacity to bear the additional 
financial burden involved in the Boards’ recommenda¬ 
tions (as contained in tentative proposals) figures 
of additional financial burden were called from 
various newspaper establishments. The information 
was called in three parts :— 

(a) The increase in basic pay on fitment in new 
scales to be arrived at by deducting from 
the new basic pay the figures of current 
emoluments consisting of basic pay interim 
relief and VDA at All-India CPI 752 
(1960-100). 

(b) Additional financial burden on account of 
other statutory provisions like bonus, Pro¬ 
vident Fund, ESIC, gratuity, etc. 


(c) Various allowances including DA, HRA 
and Night Shift Allowance. 

8.18 Information was also called from the news¬ 
paper establishments about the percentage which the 
additional financial burden would bear to the current 
annual expenditure on salaries, wages, allowances, and 
other statutory provisions. This additional financial 
burden was to be computed from the date the recom¬ 
mendations become effective. 

8.19 The information so collected reveals a number 
of cases of wrong classification, wrong fitment, over¬ 
statement of statutory provisions and arithmetical 
inaccuracies. In the absence of basic data, reliance 
has to be placed on these figures except in cases 
where errors are apparent on the face of the record 
and there is scope for correction. On the basis of 
figures denoting percentage of additional financial 
burden to current annual expenditure, supplied by 
various newspaper establishments, a frequency dis¬ 
tribution table has been prepared. This table shows 
that, out of 33 newspaper establishments covered by 
the sample, six attract additional financial burden 
of less than 10 per cent, 11 between 10 per cent 
to 15 per cent, 10 between 15 per cent to 20 per cent, 
2 between 20 per cent to 25 per cent and four above 
25 per cent. Thus the area of concentration is in 
respect of newspaper establishments attracting addi¬ 
tional financial burden between 10 per cent to 20 
per cent. On the whole, the fact remains that in case 
of 27 out of 33 newspaper establishments, the burden 
is less than 20 per cent. 

8.20 It may be noted that burden cn account of 
interim relief has not been included in the additional 
financial burden. This is so because interim relief 
has already become part of wages and the amonnt 
of interim relief already stands debited to gross profit 
of the newspaper establishments for 1986-87. In any 
case, subsequent increases in price of newspaper and 
advertisement tariff more than offsets the burden of 
interim relief and the problem is confined to addi¬ 
tional financial burden that might be imposed by the 
Wage Boards in the final report. 

8.21 According to INS, average additional finan¬ 
cial burden as a result of Tentative Proposals works 
out as high as 21 per cent without considering the 
interim relief. After adding interim relief the total 
additional burden works out to 30 per cent, 

8.22 Subsequent to publication of Tentative Pro¬ 
posals and collection of information on additional 
financial burden, the Wage Boards decided to (a) in¬ 
troduce City Compensatory Allowance, (b) enhance 
House Rent Allowance, both in terms of percentage 
as also ceiling, (c) increase Night Shift Allowance by 
raising rates and insertion of a provision _ that the 
employees working for more than 15 nights in a 
month shall, for the nights in excess of 15, be en¬ 
titled to Night Shift Allowance at 15 per cent of the 
normal rate, (d) provide two fitment increments on 
completion of 3rd and 6th year of service instead erf 
5th and 10th years of service, (e) upgrade certain 
jobs subsequent to publication of tentative proposals. 
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>,.v^i?i^ ith u a view t0 . meeting the additional burden 
mwlved in above-mentioned proposals, it was decided 
scales indicated in the tentative proposals 
shouid be correspondingly reduced. The exercise in¬ 
volved moderation of pay scales and keeping increase 
in various allowances within limits. While, in the ab¬ 
sence of basic data concerning individual employees 
of sample newspaper establishments, it is not possible 
to work out the precise impact of change made in 
tentative Proposals on additional financial burden, it 
is felt that, in respect of classes IA to V, any addition 
to additional financial burden would constitute only 
a very small percentage of the total wage bill and that 
in respect of Classes VI to IX in whose case while 
“^deration °f pay scales has been done, but CCA 
and HRA burden has not been imposed, there would 
not be any addition to additional financial burden. 
There may be savings in certain individual cases. 

8.24 INS, however, after taking into account various 
changes m respect of employees with zero year, 5 
years and 10 years service, have contended that in¬ 
crease in emoluments is very substantial, working out 
to more than 40 per cent in many cases. These cal¬ 
culations basically refer to increases in cases of per¬ 
sons with zero year service. Such persons, mainly 
being new entrants, are not likely to be more than 
5 per cent. Persons with five years’ service rarely get 
benefit above 40 per cent and with 10 years’ service 
the benefit gets confined to adjustment in scale and 
two fitment increments. That seniors do not get much 
is in fact the main grievance of the employees. 

(B) STUDY on capacity of cross section of News¬ 
paper industry to bear additional financial burden. 

8.25 Keeping in view the constraints about simul¬ 
taneous availabiuty of (a) data on additional financial 
burden supplied by newspaper establishments and 
(b) their Balance Sheets and Profit and Loss Account, 
the calculations regarding capacity of the newspaper 
industry to bear additional financial burden have been 
confined to a sample of 46 newspaper establishments, 
which when cfubbed in terms of guidelines, give figure 
of 32 establishments. Since full information about all 
units to be clubbed is not available, the non-inclusion 
of the unit may not be taken to mitigate against the 
guidelines on clubbing. Further, since Balance Sheets 
and Profit and Less Accounts of some of the estab¬ 
lishments for all the years have not made available 
despite several reminders, the figures furnished by the 
establishments in T. P. Forms about profitability have 
been used. 


is “ following six parts, each part appearing 
“ form of a statement (vide Aunsxure X). State- 
ment {/) indicates the names of newspaper esabiish- 
ments included for study in statements 1 to 6. 

Statement ( 1 ) Showing the position of additional 
financial burden vis a vis gross profit with¬ 
out providing any depreciation and showing 
the position of reserves and surpluses. 

Statement (2) Showing the position of additional 
financial burden vis a vis gross profit after 
providing full depreciation. 

Statement (3) Showing the position of additional 
financial burden vis a vis gross profit after 
providing ‘reasonable” depreciation. 

Statement (4) Showing rate of return after de¬ 
ducting additional financial burden from 
gross profit without providing any depreda¬ 
tion. 

Statement f v 5) Showing rate of return after de¬ 
ducting additional finandal burden from 
gross profit and after providing full, depre¬ 
ciation as per annual accounts of the news¬ 
paper estbalishment; and 

Statement (6) Showing rate of return after deduct¬ 
ing additional financial burden from gross 
profit and after providing, " reasonable ” 

depreciation. 

Statement (7) Names of newspaper establishments 
included for study in Statements 1 to 6, 

8.27 However, before referring to the six State¬ 
ments, it may be necessary to elaborate the term 
“reasonable depreciation”. 

What is reasonable depreciation ? 

8.28 The provisions concerning depredation occur 
both in Companies Act, 1956 as also in Income-tax 
Act, 1961. The provisions under the Companies Act 
are contained in sections 205 and 350 thereof. While 
Section 205 is the substantive provision, section 350 
deals with the question of ascertainment of deprecia¬ 
tion. It may be relevant to mention that, while the 
objective of Companies Act is to ensure that the assets 
of the company do not get frittered away by payment 
of dividend, the objective of Income-tax Act, besides 
collection of revenue, is to motivate the action of the 


8.26 As already mentioned, wages being the first 
charge on gross profits, depreciation is not to be Pro¬ 
dded before arriving at gross profit. Without pre¬ 
judice to this position, one may like to have a look at 
the position about capacity of the industry to bear 
the additional financial burden (a) after providing for 
full depreciation as claimed by the newspaper estab¬ 
lishments in their annual Accounts as also (b) after 
providing for only reasonable depredation. Additional¬ 
ly, it may be of interest to know the position about 
gross profit after meeting additional financial burden 
and watch it in the context of reserves and surpluses. 
Accordingly, the study on capacity of cross Section of 
the newspaper industry to bear the additional financial 


assessees into certain desired channels. For instance, 
deduction of income from exports from total income 
is to provide incentive for exports. These incentives 
go on changing from time to time. Since the objective 
of the Companies Act, namely, to save assets of the 
company from getting frittered away is more akin to 
the objective which Wage Boards, engaged in the 
task of fixation of wages, should have in mind, it is 
only desirable that the rules laid down in the Com¬ 
panies Act are followed. Section 350 of the Com¬ 
panies Act dearly provides for deduction of normal 
depreciation, including extra and multiple shift allow¬ 
ance but not special, imtfal or other depreciation or 
any development rebate. It follows that development 
rebate is not to be deducted before arriving at gross 
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profit. Similarly, investment allowance being an in¬ 
centive for purchase of assets, rather than an expense, 
is not to be deducted. 

8.29 The rates under “straight line method” and 
under “written down value method” for provision of 
depreciation are, however, different and one has to 
choose between them. Since our only source of 
information about assets or the newspaper establish¬ 
ments is the balance sheet and its annexures which, 
while giving information about gross block do not 
provide information about date of acquisition of 
these assets, and the figure of gross block is an. 
amalgam of difference assets purchased at different 
points of time, “straight line method” appears to he 
the obvious choice. This cannot prejudice any 
party as it is well recognised that both the methods 
give same results in the long run. The effective 
work-load on most of machines in newspaper indus¬ 
try is equivalent to two shifts and rate of deprecia¬ 
tion for two shifts indicated in Schedule XIV is 
8.09%. The life of most of the machines, as ascer¬ 
tained by us, being between 15 to 20 years, this 
rate of depreciation does not appear to be unduly 
low. Since it is difficult to distinguish between cer¬ 
tain types of assets which are used both for factory 
premises as also for office, and since further break 
up of assets for applying diverse rates of deprecia¬ 
tion would be an avoidable time-consuming exercise, 
depreciation at this rate has been provided for all 
assets except land and building. Value of land, 
even if it be lease-hold, only appreciates. Their 
value too appreciates, though they have a life and 
do depredate. However, generally speaking, the 
extent of aporeciation neutralises the extent of de¬ 
predation. Yet, to err on the side of caution, de¬ 
preciation is being provided by us for electrical 
installations and other fixtures, fitting lifts, etc. in 
a building. This should take care of reasonable 
depredation on the building as an asset. 

Findings of the study on capacity of cross section 

of the Industry. 

8.30 Coming back to the study, it may be rele¬ 
vant to mention that each of the six statements 
(vide Annexure, X) indicates figures per establish¬ 
ment, as an average of three years viz., 1984.-85, 
1985-86 and 1986-87, the year on the average gross re¬ 
venue of which the newspaper establishments have 
been classified. The figures of additional financial 
burden are, however, for the year 1988._ Since the 
number of employees and their wages in 1988-89 
even without revision are likely to be at a higher 
level than the one they would have been on the 
basis of average of 1984-85. 1985-86 and 1986-87 
and since the average of three years in case of indus¬ 
try moving on a higher growth path understates the 
amount of gross profit, there is an inherent bias m 
corroaring a higher level of additional financial 
burden with lower level of gross profits. 

8.31 Statement-! to 3 indicate the level of gross 
profit per establishment (a) class-wise and (b) 
overall, that would remain after meeting additional 


financial burden. The figures of average gross pro¬ 
fits have been worked in these forms, (1) without 
providing any depredation, (2) after providing full 
depreciation and (3) after providing reasonable de¬ 
preciation, but in each case after adding back 
investment allowance, development rebate and dona¬ 
tions. 

8.32 Broadly speaking, at all-India level, average 
additional financial burden per establishment works 
cut at Rs, 39.68 lakhs as against average gross pro¬ 
fit of Rs. 99.30 lakhs, Rs. 44.97 lakhs and Rs. 63.29 
lakhs without providing any depreciation, after pro¬ 
viding dull depreciation and after providing reaso¬ 
nable depreciation, respectively. The three statements 
also indicate that, after meeting the average 
additional burden, average establishment would be 
left with an average gross profit of Rs. 59.62 lakhs, 
Rs. 5.19 lakhs and Rs. 23.61 lakhs without provid¬ 
ing any depreciation, after providing full deprecia¬ 
tion and after providing reasonable depreciation, 
respectively. 

8.33 Columns 7 and 8 of Statements l and 3 
indicate the position of average reserves and sur¬ 
pluses pet* establishment as also average deprecia¬ 
tion per establishment. At All-India level, the ratio 
between average reserves and surpluses per establish¬ 
ment on the one hand and average annual deprecia¬ 
tion per establshment on the other works out to be 
2.68:1 and 3.94:1 in the two situations viz., with¬ 
out providing any depreciation and after providing 
reasonable depreciation, respectively. 

8.34 Statements 4, 5 and 6 have been designed to 
indicate the position about rates of return on paid 
ut> capital and on net worth per establishment (a) 
classwise and (b) overall, after meeting net annual 
additional financial burden. While Statement 4 
shows the rate of return, with reference to gross 
profit without providing any depreciation and. State¬ 
ment 5 shows it with reference to gross profit after 
providing full deoreciation. Statement 6 shows it with 
reference to gross profit after providing reasonable 
depreciation; but after adding back investment allo¬ 
wance, development rebate and donations in each 
case. The average-rate of return on net-worth in the 
three cases comes to 30.53 %, negative and 
9.31 % respectively 

8 35 Coming to class-wise position it may be 
relevant to mention that if depredation is fully 
added back fvide statement 4) all the classes after 
meeting additional financial burden, are left with 
funds to Provide for reasonable return on net worth. 
The situation changes substantially if full deprecia¬ 
tion is provided (vide Statement-5) Here in 7, 
out of if> Hasses the average profit after tax net of 
additional burden is a negative figures. In case of 
Statement-6 viz. after provision of reasonable deore¬ 
ciation, 4 out of 10 classes show- a negative figure 
of average profit after tax minus additional burden 
net of tax. 

8.36 It may be relevant to mention that these 
statements as also the one nseff for study at the 
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level of individual newspaper establishments, are 
based on additional financial burden figures as sup¬ 
plied by the newspaper establishments themselves 
on the basis of tentative proposals. 

8.37 Starting with sample of 44 establishments, 
INS have been able to supply information in respect 
of 35 newspaper establishments. Of these, in res¬ 
pect of 4 establishments net profit for four years 
1984-88 was negative. In 18 cases profit after 
debiting additional financial burden and tax was 
negative. In respect of remaining 13 establishments, 

9 establishments were to have a return of less than 
14 %, a norm accepted by the Government of India 
as minimum return on net worth of drug industry. 
From this, INS argues that the industry 
has no capacity whatsoever to bear the amount of 
crushing burden that is sought to be imposed by 
the Tentative Proposals. 

8.38 The main difference between INS and the 
Board’s approach is that INS’ calculations include 
the burden of interim relief as well though credit is 
not given for the increase in gross revenue that 
might be there as a result of increases in price 
of newspapers and advertisement tariffs affected 
immediately after interim relief. Further, INS’ cal¬ 
culations, unlike Boards’ calculation, do not add 
back investment allowance, development rebate, 
donations and depreciation, though fully justified bv 
us. In the circumstances reliance has to be placed 
on Statement Nos. 1 and 4 and these Statements 
fully vouchsafe the capacity to pay. Without pre¬ 
judice to the views of the Wage Boards on provi¬ 
sion of depreciation. Statement 3 and 6 al c o show 
that the industry does have the capacity to bear the 
add'tiona! financial burden. 

(C) Study on capacity of the Sample Individual News¬ 
paper Establishments to bear additional finan¬ 
cial burden. 

8.39 To further corroborate our findings about 
capacity of the industry to bear additional financial 
burden, it was felt necessary to broadly examine the 
individual position of various newspaper establish¬ 
ments covering a cross-section of the industry. An 
attempt has accordingly been made to compare the 
position of addiional financial burden with figures of 
tohil Wage Bill and gross profit': for the latest finan¬ 
cial year viz., 1987-88. A statement in this regard 
is at Anncxere XT. 

8.40 It is evident from the statement that addition¬ 
al financial burden, in most of the cases, is only a 
small pronortion of the current wage bill and, gene¬ 
rally speaking, is well within the respective figures of 
gross profit. It is also evident that, after financial 
year 1987-88 most of the newspaper establishments 
have substantially increased the price of the news- 
paners and raised advertisement tariff. Some in¬ 
creases also appear to be in the pipeline. If all these 
increases are taken into account, generally shaking, 
in all the cases additional financial burden including 
arrears in case of newspaper estbfehments from Class 


IA to Class V is within the Capacity of the news¬ 
paper establishments to bear. A very few establish¬ 
ments which present a somewhat dismal picture are, 
generally speaking, cases where either financial burden 
has been over-estimated or cases which require tight¬ 
ening up. 

Rate of Return 

8.41 The employers have been insisting for a post 
tax return of 14 per cent on lines of that available to 
pharmaceutical industry. The analogy is not well- 
founded in so far as, while prices of drugs stand cont¬ 
rolled, there is no such restriction on price of news¬ 
papers or on advertisement rates. Furthermore, a 
number of owners of newspaper establishments run 
newspapers not for commercial consideration invol¬ 
ved in the newspaper they produce, but for certain 
other reasons as well. To think otherwise is not to 

appreciate reality that being so there need not be any 
apprehension about flight of capital from newspaper 
industry and, even if one ignores social service consi¬ 
derations, the case for 14 per cent return does not 
stand. 

8.42 Indeed, newspaper industry as a service in¬ 
dustry stands on a separate footing even with regard 
to other public utilities like electricity, water and 
transport undertakings for, while these could be 
nationalised, the functions and responsibilities of 
newsoaoer industry in a responsive democracy can 
hardly be left to the Government ownership and con¬ 
trol. This impose a special burden and obligation on 
those who venture into the newspaper industry. The 
profit margin has therefore to be tempered by larger 
considerations of public interest and social service. 

Scope for tightening up 

8.43 There is also considerable scope for tighten¬ 
ing up. Execessive reliance on borrowed money less 
have its impact on profitability and so also certain 
diversifications which are not equally productive. 
There are also caeses where advertisement agencies 
owned bv sister concerns happen to share indirectly 
some of the profits which legitimately belong to news¬ 
paper establishments. There are also cases showing 
excessive level of wastage of neworint. Lastly, there 
is need for aggressive marketing in areas not yet fully 
exploited. Thus, there is scone for increasing gross 
revenue and reducing expenditure. The concerted 
management have to look for it, 

(D) Projections 

8.44 Every protection involves movement into un¬ 
known field. While various statistical devices can 
2 'ye a real estimate of the various parameters, they 
fail to vield nroner results if there ir no fixed pattern 
in the changes in the parameters themselves; and this 
is the position in case of newspaper industry. 

8.45 On the expenditure side, price of newsprint, 
which has an intimate bearing on the cost of produc¬ 
tion cf_a newspaper has been rising continuously but * 
there is hardly any fixed pattern; In the circumstan¬ 
ces, use of trend projected price level for determining 
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future capacity to pay would be of tittle avail. Future 
increase in expenditure on salaries and wages can, 
however, be projected with reftrence to rates of in¬ 
crements, dearness allowance and statutory liabili¬ 
ties but, since t h ese elements constitute an extremely 
small proportion of total cost of production, any 
elaborate exercise in projecting them would not be 
commensurate with the results expected to be achiev¬ 
ed. 

8.16 On the revenue side lies gross revenue the in¬ 
crease in which, broadly speaking, is dependent not 
only on growth in circulation and growth in demand 
for advertisement space but also on price of the news¬ 
paper and the advertisement tariff fixed by the 
management. Once again, these factors are not part 
of any fixed pattern. 

8.47 However, there is a pattern pertaining both 
to the expenditure and the revenue side. This is 
based on past experience in case of newspaper indust¬ 
ry. According to this experience, any increase in 
case of newsprint and other inputs and any increase 
in wages invariably lead to rise in price of newspaper 
andlor increase in advertisement tariff. 1 In fact, the 
increase, though sometimes in instalments, is. a 
little more than what is necessary to meet the in¬ 
crease in cost of production. In the circumstances, 
to the extent the circulation revenue and the advertise¬ 
ment revenue can be increased to meet the additional 
exnendifnre on wanes, the capacity to pav can be 
presumed. This brings us t othe question about pros¬ 
pects for increase in price of newspapers and increase 
in advertisement tariffs. Our discussion in the Chap¬ 
ter on “State of Newspaper Industry” clearly shows 
that the future of the industry in this regard is quite 
bright. In fact these are pointers towards capacity 
to earn. 

8.48 It is however, desirable to consider here the 
apprehensions about, consumer resistence. This re¬ 
fers us to price elasticity of demand. 

(i) Price elasticity of demand 

8.49 Both employers and employees were request¬ 
ed to let us have the benefit of their studies, if any, 
on elasticity of demand. INS have furnished certain 
specific instances where circulation dropped immedi¬ 
ately after increase in price. They have also pointed 
out to a very marginal rate of increase (1.8 per cent) 
in overall circulation during 1979—85 and have also 
mentioned about the difficulty faced by the manage¬ 
ments to pass on the increase even in respect of 
newsprint costs. These factors, they feel, support 
their contention about obvious consumer resistence 
and clastic nature of demand. On the other hand, 
NUJ(I) have denied that there is any correlation, bet¬ 
ween subscription rates and circulation figures. In 
fact, on the basis of their study of data for 8 years, 
of a sample of 19 newspaper establishments, with 
price, circulation and adult literate population as 
variables, they have presented regression results show¬ 
ing inelasticity of demand in 12 cases, positive elasti¬ 
city (demand increasing with price) in 6 cases and 
elastic in one case. Out of statistically significant 
2484 Lab./89—13 


eleven results, five were case* of positive desuicity 
and six of inelasticity. 

8.50 Independently, multiple regression analysis 
was undertaken by the Boards with price, per 
capital net national income and circulation as vari¬ 
ables for eight yers in respect of 20 daily newspapers 
representing a cross section of newspaper industry. 
Per capita net national product, as an integrated 
variable, takes into account, besides income, level of 
literacy and urbanisation with which, while getting 
influenced to some extent by levels of income, have 
a bearing on circulation. Our results (vide Annex- 
ure XII) show that, in 7 cases elasticity of demand 
is positive and statistically significant, meaning there¬ 
by that the demand increases with rise in price. Tn 
the remaining 13 cases as well, demand has been 
found to be inelastic, though statistically insignificant 
in a few cases. 

8.51 With a view to checking up the class-wise 
position, the sample has been divided into eight 
classes, based on gross revenue. Linear multiple 
regression analysis and log linear multiple regression 
analysis have been done for each of the classes. The 
results, in both the cases on similar line, reveal three 
classes of positive elasticity, showing that the circula¬ 
tion increaes with price. (These three classes ac¬ 
count for a substantial portion of total circulation of 
the sample newspaper^.) The study also reveals 
another set of three classes of stastically insignificant 
negative elasticity showing that the impact of price 
rise on circulation is insignificant. Only in respect of 
two classes, the elasticity is negative and statistically 
significant. Further analysis has revealed that in 
respect of those two classes as well, the demand is 
being influenced by factors other than price and 
income. Advertisement revenue can perhaps be one. 
Thus, on the whole, there is no evidence about elastic 
nature of demand, as apprehended, 

8.52 We have before us a statement (Annexure IX) 
comparing growth in circulation of various groups of 
newspapers in 1967, 1980 and 1986, broadly relating 
to the period of Shinde Wage Boards, Palekar Tri¬ 
bunals and the present Wage Boards. Obviously, the 
march of various groups of newspaper into new cent¬ 
res and their overall growth in circulation has been 
phenominal. Viewed in the context of rapid increase 
in subscription rates that the circulation levels had to 
sustain during this period, the impression left behind 
is not that of demand resistance. 

8.53 In the circumstances, we are not convinced 
that there is anv strong consumer resistance which 
should stand in the way of a marginal increase invol¬ 
ved in implementation of our recommendations being 
slapped on either subscription rates or an advertise¬ 
ment tariff or partly on one and partly on the other. 

(ii) Scope to pass on financial burden : 

8 54 It is well known that even after paying 30 per 
cent commission, a newspaper establishment increas¬ 
ing the orice of its daily newspaper, with circulation 
of one lakh conies, bv one paise is left with addi¬ 
tional funds of Rs. 2.52 lakhs per annum. 
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8.55 While each newspaper establishment is to 
charter its own path in passing on the additional 
financial burden, whether in the prevailing ratio 
between its circulation revenue and its advertisement 
revenue of otherwise, it is left that, even if the entire 
additional financial burden were to be passed on to 
the readers in the form of increase in subscription 
rates of dailies only, the amount involved would not 


be more than 10 paise per copy. This would put the 
newspapers back in a position, as if no wage revisions 
has been occasioned by our recommendations. Since, 
however, some cushion is available as is evident from 
the relevant Statement on capacity to pay referred to 
above and part of the burden can be diverted to ad¬ 
vertisement tariff, u consequential rise in the price of 
newspaper will need to be of a much lower order. 



CHAPTER IX 
PART I 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE WAGE BOARD FOR WORKING JOURNALISTS AND NON¬ 
JOURNALIST NEWSPAPER EMPLOYEES 
{For employees of Newspaper Establishments other than News Agencies) 

SECTION I 


PRELIMINARY 

1. Definitions : 

(a) The expressions ‘Newspaper Establishment’, 
‘Working journalist’ and ‘Non-Journalist Newspaper 
Employees’, shall have the same meaning as assigned 
to them in the Working Journalists and Other News¬ 
paper Employees, (Conditions of Service) and Mis¬ 
cellaneous Provisions Act, 1955, hereinafter called' 
the ‘Act’. For the purpose of the recommendations 
in this Part, ‘Newspaper Establishment’ shall not 
include a News Agency. 

(b) “Accounting year” used with reference to a 
particular year shall in the case of newspaper estab¬ 
lishment mean financial year starting with April 1 
and ending with March 31 next. In case, however, 
the accounting year of a newspaper establishment 
is different from financial year it shall mean that 
accounting year of the establishment, of which more 
than half falls in the particular year. In case of 
the newspaper establishment whose accounting year 
starts from 1st October, the accounting year would 
be that year in which the first six months fall. 


Illustration 

If the accounting year of a newspaper establish¬ 
ment starts from 1st January, 1988, reference to 
the accounting year 1988 in the succeeding paragraphs 
shall be construed as reference to accounting year 
1988-89. Again, if the accounting year of the news¬ 
paper establishment starts from 1st October, refer¬ 
ence to accounting year 1988 in these paragraphs will 
be construed as reference to the accounting year 
1988-89 of that establishment. 

(c) ‘Category’ means any of the kind of employees 
mentioned under the groups set out in paragraph 14. 

(d) (i) ‘Gross Revenue’ of a newspaper establish¬ 
ment means revenue derived by the establishment 
from all sources of its newspaper business, including 
circulation of and advertisement in its newspaper or 
newspapers, and also includes income from the 
assets acquired and investments made by it out of 
funds earned in the newspaper business. 

(ii) Revenue in respect of circulation and adver¬ 
tisement shall be taken to be the amount arrived at 
after deducting the commission actually allowed to 


the extent to which the amount of commission so 
allowed is reasonable. A reasonable commission is 
one which is finally accepted by tits Income Tax 
Authorities in case of a particular newspaper estab¬ 
lishment. In cases where no such final decision of 
the Income Tax Authorities is available, the circula¬ 
tion commission shall be 28 per cen: and the 
advertisement commission shall be 15 per cent of the 
respective revenues. 

SECTION II 

Classification Of Newspaper Establishments 

2. For the purpose of fixation of rates of wages 
in respect of Working Journalists and Non-Journalist 
Newspaper Employees, newspaper establishments 
shall be classified in the manner hereinafter provided. 

3. (a) Classification of newspaper establishments 
shall be ba.ed on the average gross revenue of 3 
accounting years, 1984-85, 1985-86 and 1986-87. 

(b) In the case of a newspaper establishment com¬ 
pleting two out of the aforesaid 3 accounting years, 
its classification shall be determined on the basis of 
its average gross revenue for these two years. 

(c) In the case of a newspaper establishment which 
has completed only one year of the said accounting 
years, its classification shall be determined on the 
basis of its gross revenue for that year. 

4. A ntw newspaper establishment i.e., a news¬ 
paper establishment to which any of the provisions 
of para 3 do not, in terms apply, is liable to be 
classified after the completion of its first accounting 
year on the basis of its gross revenue for that year. 

5. Notwithstanding anything contained in paras 
30>), (c) and 4 above, a newspaper establishment 
which is classified on the basis of 2 accounting years 
shall be placed one class lower than the class in 
which it is liable to be placed and a newspaper 
establishment which is classified on the basis of one 
accounting year, two classes lower. In either case, 
it shall not be lower than Class IX. 

6 - (1) (a) The different departments, branches and 
centres of a newspaper establishment shall be treated 
as part of the same newspaper establishment. 

(b) Two or more newspaper establishments includ¬ 
ing their departments, branches and centres (here¬ 
inafter called constituent Newspaper E tablishments) 
under common control of a person or body of 
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persons, whether incorporated or not, shall be treated 
as one newspaper establishment and their combined 
gross revenue shall be determinative of their place¬ 
ment in a class. 


Explanation 

A printing press whose principal business is to 
print a newspaper shall be a newspaper establish¬ 
ment, If it fulfils the conditions enumerated in sub- 
pata (1), it shall be considered to be a constituent 
newspaper establishment. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything contained in sub¬ 
para (1) above, newspaper establishments falling in 
any of Classes VI to IX hereinafter mentioned, 
on the basis of their own gross revenue, shall not 
be stepped up by more than two classes as a result 
of clubbing of gross revenue under sub-para (1) 
above. 

(3) The following factors inter-alia shall be deter¬ 
minative of common control over two or more 
constituent newspaper establishments: 


7. Unless otherwise proved, two or more news¬ 
paper establishments publishing newspaper or news¬ 
papers bearing same or similar title and in tire same 
language from any place in India or bearing same 
or similar title but in different language in the same 
State or Union Territory, shall be presumed to be 
constituent newspaper establishments under common 
control and their combined gross revenue shall be 
determinative of their placement in a class. 

8 . Where a classified newspaper establishment 
starts one of its old newspapers from a new centre 
where it has no other newspaper publication, it shall 
so far as the new centre is concerned, be placed 
for the first 2 accounting years one class below the 
class in which it would be liable to be placed on the 
basis of its total gross revenue ; and a classified news¬ 
paper establishment which starts a new newspaper 
from a centre where it has no other newspaper publi¬ 
cation, shall be similarly liable to be placed one class 
lower for three accounting years at the new centre. 
In either case, it shall not be placed lower than 
Class IX, so far as the new centre is concerned. 


(a) (i) Where the newspaper establishments 
are owned by a common individual or 
individuals. 

(ii) Where the newspaper establishments are 
owned by firms, if such firms have a sub¬ 
stantial number of common partners ; 

(iii) Where the newspaper establishments are 
owned by bodies corporate, if one body 
corporate is a subsidiary of the other body 
corporate, or both are subsidiary of a 
common holding company or a substantial 
number of their equity shares are owned by 
the same person or group of persons, whe¬ 
ther incorporated or not; 

(iv) Where one establishment is owned by a 
body corporate and the other is owned by 
a firm, if a substantial number of partners 
of the firm together hold a substantial 
number of equity shares of the body cor¬ 
porate. 

(v) Where one is owned by a body corporate 
and the other is owned by a firm having 
bodies corporate as its partners if a sub¬ 
stantial number of equity shares of such 
bodies corporate are owned, directly or 
indirectly, by the same person nr group 
of persons, whether incorporated or not, 

OR 

(b) Where there is functional integrality bet¬ 
ween concerned newspaper establishments. 

Explanation 

A s P^ s .^ of .f .individual shall be hisjher alfergo 
unless « is shown that the spouse i s S a 

« r .P^[ tner OT a shareholder on 
the basis of hisjher own funds. 


9. The classification determined in accordance 
with the provisions of paragraphs 3 to 8 shall continue 
until the newspaper establishment is reclassified in 
accordance with the provisions of paragraph 13. 

10. If the ownership of the newspaper establish¬ 
ment is transferred by one person to another, the 
provisions of paragraphs 3 to 9 shall apply to such 
newspaper establishment as if the gross revenue of 
the newspaper establishment for the relevant account¬ 
ing years under the previous owner were its revenue 
ior those years under the new owner. 

11. Subject to the provisions of paragraphs 6 and 

7 newspaper establishments shall be classified under 
the following nine classes on the basis of their gross 
revenue :— e 


Hass 


IA 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 


Gross Revenue 

Rs, 100 crores and above. 

Rs ' 1° , C ™ res 30(1 above but less than 

Rs. 100 crores. 

Rs. 20 crores and above but less than 

Rs. 50 crores. 

RS ' ™° res 311(1 above but less than 

Rs. 20 crores. 

RS ' and above but Icss than 

R*. 10 crores. 

R s. 2 crores and above but less than 
Rs. 5 crores. 

Rs. 1 crore and above but less than 
Rs. 2 crores. 
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VII Rs. 50 lakhs and above but less than 

Rs. 1 crore. 


Librarian, Index Assistant, Chief Proof 
l\C4u6r« 


VIII Rs. 25 lakhs and above but less than 

M, 50 lakhs. 

IX Less than Rs. 25 lakhs. 


12 . II the advertisement revenue derived by a news¬ 
paper establishment other than one fading in Class IX, 
is less than 45 per cent of its gross revenue reduced 
by advertisement revenue, it shouid be placed in the 
class next below that in which it would fall on the 
basis of its gross revenue. 


Group 3A, Proof Reader. 

Group 4. All Working Journalists other than 
those mentioned under any other group 
unless placed higher by the establishment. 

(b) In newspaper establishments of classes VIII 
and IX, 

Group 1, Editor. 


Group IB'. Assistant Editor, Leader 
News Editor, Special Correspondent 


Writer, 


Reclassification 

13, It shall be open either to the employer or to 
the Employees to seek a reclassiticatidn of a news¬ 
paper establishment at any time after the accounting 
year 1989- 90 on the basis of the average gross revenue 
of the 3 immediately preceding accounting years, pro¬ 
vided that such reclassification should not be sought 
more than once in any period of 3 consecutive 
accounting years. 

SECTION III 

GROUPING OF WORKING JOURNALISTS 
(A) Grouping of Working Journalists 
14.1 Full time employees * 

(a) In newspaper establishments of classes IA to VIL 

Group I. Editor, 

Group 1A. Executive Editor, Resident Editor, 
Associate Editor, Joint Editor, Deputy 
Editor. 

Group IB. Assistant Editor, Leader Writer, 
Chief of News Bureau, News Editor, Special 
Correspondent. 

Group 2. Deputy or Assistant News Editor, Chief 


Grou P bub-Editor, Chief Reporter, 

Sports Editor, Commercial Editor, Carto¬ 
onist, Chief of Statistical Division, Chief of 
Research Division, Principal Correspondent 
m State Capitals accredited tt the State 
Government, Correspondent accredited to 
the Central Government other than a Spe¬ 
cial Correspondent, 

Group 3. Sub-Editor, Reporter, Correspondent, 
News Photographer, Caliigrahisf, Artist, 
Librarian, Index Assistant and Chief Proof 
Reader. 

Group 3A. Proof Reader. 

Group 4. All Working Journalists other than 
those mentioned under any other group un¬ 
less placed higher by the establishment. 

(For functional definitions of various categories 
of Working Journalists, See Schedule I). 

II. Part-time Employees ; 

Part-time Correspondent’ means a Correspon¬ 
dent who is a part time employee of a 
newspaper . establishment and whose princi¬ 
pal avocation is that of journalism. 

® ^^UHNG OF NON-JOURNALIST NEWS¬ 
PAPER EMPLOYEES 


Reporter, Chief Sub-Editor, Sports Editor, 
Commercial Editor, Film Editor, Magazine 
Editor, Cartoonist, Chief of Statistical or 
Research Division, Chitf News Photographer, 
Chief Librarian, Chief Index Assistant, 
Chief Calligraphist, Chief Artist, Principal 
Correspondent in State capitals accredited 
to the State Government, Correspondent 
accredited to the Central Government other 
than a special Correspondent and other 
sectional or batch head-;, not placed in a 
higher category. 

Group 2A. Deputy Chief Sub-Editor or Senior 
Sub-Editor, Deputy Chief Reporter or 
Senior Reporter, Senior Correspondent, 
Senior Calligraphist, Senior Artist, Senior 
Librarian and Senior Index Assistant. 


x, ataii ; 

^ F yji Newspaper Estat)is hments Classes IA to 

Group 1. General Manager, Manager and Secre¬ 
tary. 

Group 2. Departmental Manager (those who are 
In-charge of Circulation, Advertisement 
Department, Personnel etc.). Chief Accoun- 
tant ^ (Accountant), Electronic Engineer, 
P.R.Os, (Classes I, II, III, iv and V news¬ 
paper establishments). 


Grou P.2A. Liaison Officer, Accounts Officer, 
Chief Internal Auditor, Assistant Advertise¬ 
ment Manager, Assistant Circulation Mana¬ 
ger and Personnel Officer. 


Group 3. Sub-Editor, Reporter. Correspondent, 
News Photographer, Artist, Calligraphist, 


Group 3. Sectional Head, (supervising work of 
5 Clerks), Business Canvasser, Sales Re¬ 
presentative, Head Clerk, Programmer, 



Computer Programmer, Personal Assistant, 
(Steno-Secretary), Assistant Accountant, 
Advertisement Representative, 

Note : The recommendations in this part shall 
not apply to employees other than Hon- 
Joumaiist Newspaper Employees as defined 
in the Act though included in the above 3 
Groups. 

Group 4. Stenographer, Assistant, Accounts 
Clerk, Card Punching Operator, EDP Ope¬ 
rator, Electronic Data Processor, Watch 
and Ward Inspector, Cashier, Circulation 
Inspector J Representative, Advertisement 

Translator, Senior Cierk (i.e. those whose 
work involves special skills). Operators of 
Accounting machines j calculating machines 
and Teleprinter, Field Organiser and those 
doing audit bureau of circulation, Adver¬ 
tisement Proof Reader, Nurse (Male & Fe¬ 
male), Artist (Commercial & Process). 

Group 5. Junior Clerk (i.e. those doing normal 
clerical work including acceptance of ad¬ 
vertisements and sale of publications). Time 
Keeper, Typist, Telephone Operator, Ad- 
dressographer. Receptionist, Franking Ma¬ 
chine Operator, Canteen Supervisor, Junior 
Artist (Commercial and Process), Fireman- 
cum-Security man. 

Group 6. Bill Collector, Security Guard, Daftry 
or those doing semi-clerical work, Zerox 
Operator, Watchman and Delivery Peon. 

Group 7. Peon-cum-Messenger, Peon, Sweeper, 
Bearer, Cleaner, Call-boy, Canteen-boy, 
Water-boy, Mali, Tailor, Orderly, Du wan, 
Masalchi. 


Translator, Senior Clerk, (i.e. those whose 
work involves special skills) Operators of 
accounting machinesjCalcuIating machines, 
and. teleprinter. Field Organiser and those 
doing audit bureau of circulation. Adver¬ 
tisement Proof Reader, Nurse (Male <k Fe¬ 
male), Artist (Commercial and Process). 

Group 5. Junior Clerk (i.e. those doing normal 
clerical work including acceptance of ad¬ 
vertisements and sale of publications) Time 
Keeper, Typist, Telephone Operator, Ad- 
driessographer, Receptionist, Franking 
Macliine Operator, Sanitary Inspector, Can¬ 
teen Supervisor, Junior Artist (Commercial 
and Process), Fire-cum-security Man. 

Group 6. Bill Collector, Security Guard, Daftry 
or those doing some clerical work. Zerox 
Operator, Watchman and Delivery Peons. 

Group 7. Peon-cum-Massenger, Peon, Sweeper, 
Bearer, Cleaner, Call-boy, Canteen-boy, 
Water-boy, Mali, Tailor, Orderly, Darban, 
Masalchi. 

II. FACTORY STAFF OF ALL NEWSPAPER 

ESTABLISHMENTS 

Group 1. A & B Grade Supervisor, Camera 
Operator (Process and offset), Colour Re¬ 
toucher, Colour separation scanner. Com¬ 
puter operator. Display Advertisement Ope¬ 
rator, Off set Printing Foreman, Off set 
Printer, Offset Rotary Machanic, PTS Con¬ 
troller, PTS Engineer, Photo Type Setting 
Operator, Scanner [Scanner Operator, Senior 
Cameraman, Supervisor (Photo Compos¬ 
ing) , Senior VDT Operator (VDT Operator, 
Terminal Operator. 


(b) For newspaper establishments classes VIII 
& IX. 


Group 1. General Manager, Manager and 
Secretary. 

Group 2. Departmental Manager (those who are 
In charge of Circulation, Advertisement 
Departments, Electronic Engineer, Person¬ 
nel etc.) Chief Accountant (Accountant). 


Group 3. Sectional Head (supervising work of 
5 clerks), Business Canvasser, Sales Repre¬ 
sentative. Head Clerk, Programmer, Com¬ 
puter Programmer, Personal Assistant 
(Stenosecretary), Assistant Accountant, 
Advertisement Representative. 


NOTE: The recommendations in this Part shall 
not apply to employees other than Non- 
journaiEt Newspaper Employees as defined 
in the Act though included in the above 3 
Groups. 


Group 4. Stenographer, Assistant, Accounts 
Clerk, Card' Punching Operator, EDP Ope¬ 
rator, Electronic DATA Processer, Watch 
end Ward Inspector, Cashier, Circulation 

Inspector jEepresentativ.e, Advertisement 


Group 1A. Air Condition Plant Mechanic, Ar¬ 
mature Winder, Auto Cameraman, Bromide 
Paster, Cameraman (Offset), Cameraman, 
Chief Press Advertising Assistant, Colour 
Etcher, Colour Paster, Electronic Key 
Board Operator! Key Board Operator, Film 
Impositor, Film Paster, foreman. Junior 
VDT Operator, Katibs, Lino Mechanic, 
Lino Operator, Line Paster. Micro Film 
Technician, Micro Film Unit Assistant, 
Mono Mechanic, Mono Operator, Motor' 
Mechnie, Negative Retoucher, Nylo Plate 
Maker, Offset Machineman, Offset Mecha¬ 
nic Offset Retoucher, Offset Engineer, Off¬ 
set Plate Maker, Page make-upman (Photo 
Setting), Pasteup Man!Pasteman|Paster[ 
Pasteup Artist, Photographer (Process), 
Plate Maker (Colour), Press Advertising As¬ 
sistant, Printer (Foreman Composing Super¬ 
visor), Process Developer, Printer (Offset, 
Photo Composing A & B Grade, Com¬ 
posing), P.T.S. Mechanic, P.T.S. Senior 
Key Board Operator, Reprophctographer, 
Rotary Mcchnic, Senior Impositor, Senior 
Mechanic, Senior Paster, Senior Printer, Se¬ 
nior Retoucher, Supervisor, Supervisor 
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(Composing weekly job and other sections), 
T.T.S. Operator. 

Group 2. APL Operator, Assistant Camera Ope¬ 
rator, Assistant Colour Printer, Assistant 
Plate Maker (Colour), Assistant Layout- 
man, Assistant Foreman, Assistant Printer, 
Block-Room Assistant. Block-Room Man, 
Bromide Developer (PTS Developer), Ca¬ 
mera Operator, Colour Printer, Contact Ope- 
ratorJContact Printing Operator, Conveyor 
Striket Machineman, Corrector, Deputy 
Foreman (Bullotine), Engraver, Enlarger 
Operator, Filing Assistant, Flongman, Gra¬ 
ining Machineman, Malftone Etcher, Head- 
ingman, Imposer, Impositor, Junior 
Lino Mechanic, Junior Printer, Ludlow 
Operator, Bake-up Man, Offset Plate Maker 
Pageman, Assistant Paster, Metal Printer, 
Operator Colour (Highly skilled) Photogra¬ 
vure Machineman, Photo Lettering Machine 
Operator, Process Assistant, Process Prin¬ 
ter, Proofing Machineman (off-set) P.T.S. 
Key Board Operator, Retoucher, Reelstar 
Machineman, Rotary machine Headman, 
Rotary Machineman (General) Rotary Ma¬ 
chineman, Sarang, Senior Machineman, Ste¬ 
reo Blockman, Stereo Caster Stereo Cast- 
ingman, Stereo Casting Headman, Stereo 
Fireman, Stereo Mouldingman, Stonehand, 
Junior Mechanic, 202 Processor. 

Group 3. Air Condition Plant Cleaner, Assistant 
mukadam, Assistant Printing Machineman 
(All categories), Caster, Carpenter, Charge 
Hand (Palatia), Chipper or Router, Colour 
Work Proofing Pressman, Copy Holder, 
Cutter, Bycle Mistry, Dark Room Assistant, 
Driver, El-Rod Operator, Electrician, Fit¬ 
ter Hammmerman, Hand Compositor, Hand 
Pressman, Junior Machineman, Machineman 
(except Rotary Machineman), Machineman 
(other than printing), Mangleman, Mason, 
metal Caster, Mistry, Monocaster, Moulder 
News Daftary, Offset-Inkman, Operator 
(Black & White). Painter. Pasteup man in 
art department, Plate Maker (Black and 
White), Plumber, Presensitised Plate Maker, 
R.C. or Film Processor Operator, Roller 
Maker, Rotary Mukadam, Ruling Machine- 
man, Senior Chargehand, Sign Writer Store 
Mukadam, Turner, Wireman, Welder, Ste¬ 
reoman. 

Group 4. Assistant Electrician, Assistant Fitter, 
Assistant Machineman, Assistant Turner, 
Assistant Welder (all with 5 years service). 
Blacksmith, Cook, Cutting Machineman, 
Die Pressman, Distributor, Treadleman, 
Lineetcher. 

Group 5. Bailer Mukadam, Barman. Binder, 
Case Room Cleaner, Colour-work Exami- 
nei 1 . Counter, Daftry, Dhobi, Feeder, Fly- 
boy, Gaily Pressman, Havildar, Headpeon, 
Interlay Cutter, Jamadar, Knife Sharper, 


Lead Melter, Liftman, Lino Cleaner, Lock¬ 
up Man, Mounter, Mono-Cleaner, Numbe¬ 
rin', Packer, Paperman, Plate ' Grinder, 
Proof Puller, Reel Minder, Rollerman, 
Semi-skilled Bailer, Store-paper Counter, 
Stitcher, Wheeler (Rotary Cleaner), All 
other semi-skilled attendants, cleaners and 
helpers by whatever name they are called. 

Group 6. Bailer, Binding boy, Mazdoor, Reel 
loader and Unloader, Trolleyman, Proof 
Messenger. 

The categories mentioned above ar e those which 
are generally found in newspaper establishments. 
Some newspaper establishments have created 
other categories which are peculiar to the 
establishments and not generally considered to be 
essential by other establishments. Wherein an estab¬ 
lishment any individual category is already fixed in a 
higher group, it shall not be placed in a lower 
group. 

It is not obligatory for a newspaper establish¬ 
ment to employ any or all of the categories mention¬ 
ed in the groups above. Functions of some catego¬ 
ries may be combined, in which case the employees 
shall be deemed to belong to the highest category 
of which functions are normally performed by him. 
In other cases, the principal duties performed by an 
employee should determine the category of the "emp¬ 
loyees, neither designation nor casual or occasional 
work should be taken into account such categorisa¬ 
tion. 

SECTION IV 

Remuneration 

17.1 Wages, Scales and Grades 

Newspaper Employees of different groups in diffe¬ 
rent classes of newspaper establishments should be 
paid basic pay per mensem in accordance with the 
scales as shown in Table I attached hereto. 

17.2 Every part-time Correspondent shall be paid 
not less than l[3rd of the basic wage—D.A. appli¬ 
cable to a full-time Correspondent at similar level. In 
addition, payment should be made to him on column 
basis, the rate to be settled by mutual negotiations. 
Provided that no newspaper establishment shall put 
any restriction on a part-time Correspondent that he 
will not work for more than one newspaper unless he 
is appointed full time. 

Dearness Allowance 

18(1) Till a new* series is adopted by the Central 
Government, average consumer price index number 
of industrial workers (General) (base 1960=100) 
may continue to be used for grant of compensation to 
employees for price rise. 

(2) Compensation would be paid for the price in¬ 
crease above the quarterly index average of 752 
(1960=100), to which the pay scales recommended 
herein are related. 
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(3) Compensation may be sanctioned as soon as 
the figures for the quarter for which average index is 
to be used for determining r3fe of dearness allowance 
becomes available. Dearness allowance will become 
payable from the beginning of the quarter immediately 
succeeding the quarter for which average index figures 
are used for determining rate of dearness allowance. 

(4) Rate of neutralisation of employees drawing 
upto Rs. 1250 would be 100 per cent. This would 
be reduced to 75 per cent or employees drawing 
between Rs. 1251 and Rs. 2,000, to 60 per cent for 
employees drawing between Rs. 2001 and Rs. 3,500. 
to 45 per cent for those drawing between Rs. 3501 
and Rs. 5,000 and to 35 per cent for those drawing 
Rs. 5,001 and above. 

(5) The revised rates of dearness allowance with 
reference to All India Average Price Index Consu¬ 
mer Price Index Number 752 (1960=100) will 
become operative for Classes IA to V from 1-4-1988 
on the basis of average Consumer Price Index 
(1960=100) the quarter January to March 1988 over 
Consumer Price Index 752 (1960=100) and for 
classes VI to IX from 1-4-89 on the basis of average 
Consumer Price Index (1960=1.00) for the quarter 
January—March 1989 over Consumer Price Index 
752 (1960 = 100). 


SECTION V 

Other Allowances : 

19(a) House Rent Allowance 

House Rent Allowance as indicated in Table III 
attached herewith will also be paid by Newspaper 
Establishments mentioned therein to employees post¬ 
ed in the respective zones, provided that :— 

(1) Where an employee is provided residential 

accommodation by a Newspaper Establish¬ 
ment, no House Rent Allowance will be 
payable. 

(2) If an employee is being paid House Rent 

Allowance, the same will be adjusted 
against the amount of House Rent Allow¬ 
ance payable under this provision. 

(3) Where a newsnaper establishment contri¬ 
butes on behalf of an employee any amount 
towards a fund to enable the employee to 
own his residential accommodation, such 
amount shall be adjusted against House 
Rent Allowance pavable under this provi¬ 
sion. 

(b) City Compensatory Allowance 

City Compensatory Allowance as indicated in 
Table IV attached herewith will be paid by news¬ 
paper Establishments mentioned therein to employees 
posted in the respective zones. 

(c) Night Shift Allowance 

Night Shift Allowance will be paid to an employee 
at the rates as shown in Table V. 


SECION Vi 

20. Fitment Rules 

(1) For the purposes of fitment rules an “emp¬ 
loyee” means a Working-Journalist or a Non-Journa¬ 
list Newspaper Employee. 

(2) The “Present Emoluments” of an employee 
shall mean his Basic Pav, variable Dearness Allow¬ 
ance at the Consumer Price Index Number 752 
(base 1960=100) and Interim Relief granted in 
pursuance of the Notification dated the 30th May, 
1986, issued by the Govt, of India, Ministry of 
Labour. 

(3) (a) The “Additional Emoluments” of an emp¬ 
loyee shall mean emoluments other than the “Present 
Emoluments” referred to in rule (2) granted by 
Newspaper Establishments, as a result of collective 
bargaining, agreement or award, as increase in Basic 
Wage, Dearness Allowance or Interim Relief. 

(b) The “Additional Allowances” of an employee 
shall mean any monthly payments, by whatever 
name called, not related to a specific purpose nor 
agreed to be adjusted against any revision of pay or 
Dearness Allowance. 

(4) The “Revised Pay Scale” shall mean the pay 
scale applicable to an employee as per these recom¬ 
mendations. 

(5) (a) The revised scales of pay shall come into 
force with effect from 1st January, 1988 (hereinafter 
called the relevant date), in respect of all classes. 

(b) However, for the period 1-1-1988 to 
31-12-1988, employees of newspaper establishments 
belonging to classes VI to IX shall not be entitled to 
any arrears of pay. 

(6) Every employee with his “Present Employ¬ 
ment” will be brought on to the revised pay scale 
with effect from the relevant date and fitted into that 
pay scale at the appropriate stage, either at the initial 
new minimum or higher than the initial in the pay 
scale, as the case may be. 

(7) In case the present emoluments of an employee 
are higher than the minimum of the revised pay 
scale, but not at the level with any stage in the 
revised pay scale, he will be stepped upto the imme¬ 
diate next level. 

(8) In addition, every employee shall be given 
one increment in the revised pay scales for comple¬ 
tion of every three years’ service in the past held 
immediately before the relevant date. 

Provided that: 

(i) The service rendered by the concerned emp¬ 
loyee in any other post carrying a scale, the mini¬ 
mum of which is less by not more than 25 per cent 
of the minimum of the scale in which the employee 
worked before the relevant date shall also be taken 
into account. 

Illustration 1 

For determining the number of increments to which 
a working journalists, working in Group 3 of Class I 



newspaper establishment in the scale of Rs. 900- 
2200 before 1-1-1988 may be entitled, the service 
rendered by the Working Journalist not only in this 
scale but also rendered in group 3 Class II in the 
scale of Rs. 850-2060 as also ip Group 4 class I in 
the scale of Rs. 700-1425 would be taken into 
account, as Rs. 850 and Rs. 700 are lesser than 
Rs. 900 by not more than 25 per cent of Rs. 900. 

Illustration 2 

For determining the number of increments to which 
a non-journalist (Administrative Staff) employee 
working in Group 4 of Class I newspaper establish¬ 
ment in the scale of Rs. 700-J300 before 1-1-1988 
may be entitled, the service rendered by the emp¬ 
loyee not only in this scale but also rendered in 
Group 4 Class II in the scale of Rs. 665-1305 as also 
in Group 5 Class I in the scale of Rs. 610-1030 
would be taken into account, as Rs. 665 and Rs. 610 
are lesser than Rs. 700 by not more than 25 per cent 
of Rs. 700. 

Illustration 3 

For determining the number of increments to which 
a non-journalist (Factory) employee working in 
Group 4 Class I in the scale of Rs. 590-1110 may 
be entitled, the service rendered by the employee 
not only in this scale but also rendered in Group 4 
of Class II in the scale of Rs. 570-1090 as also in 
Group 5 of Class I in the scale of Rs. 540-968 would 
be taken into account as Rs. 570 and Rs. 540 are 
lesser than Rs. 590 by not more than 25 per cent ot 
Rs. 590. 

(ii) The total number of incremetns shall not be 
more than two. 

(iii) No employee shall get more than the maxi¬ 
mum of the revised pay scale. 

(iv) In no case should the total of the present 
emoluments be reduced as a result of fitment or 
operation of the provisions contained in those re¬ 
commendations; the balance, if any, may be treated as 
Personal Pay to be absorbed in future increments. 

(9) (a) These recommendations will not affect the 
term and conditions on which ‘Additional Emolu¬ 
ments’ referred to in Rule (3) (a) were granted. 

(b) ‘Additional Allowances’ referred to in Rule 
3(b) shall be treated as Personal Pay to be absorbed 
in future increments of the revised pay scales. 

GO) The revised pay scales shall become appli¬ 
cable to all employees with effect from the relevant 
date. However, if an Employee within three weaks 
from the date of publication of Government Notifica¬ 
tion enforcing these recommendations opts for re¬ 
taining his existing pay scale and “Present Emolu¬ 
ments” he shall be entitled to retain his existing 
scale such emoluments. 

(11) When a newspaper establishment is re-classi¬ 
fied under para 13 above, the employee should be 
fitted into the revised Pay scale appropriate to that 
2484 Lab./89—14 


class. When the basic pay does not coincide with a 
stage in the revised pay scale of that class the emp¬ 
loyee should be fitted at the next higher stage when 
the classification goes up and at the next lower stage, 
when the classification goes down. In the latter case, 
the higher existing basic pay should be protected and 
the difference between the existing basic pay and the 
pay to which he is so fitted may be treated as perso¬ 
nal pay or it may be absorbed in future increments. 

(12) Where an employee is fitted into a scale in 
accordance with the provisions of these rules as on 
the relevant date, he should be entitled to count in¬ 
crements in the appropriate scale from the date on 
which the employee would have drawn increment 
but for his fitment under these rules. 

21. An employee, during his apprenticeship period 
shall be paid a stipend of 60 per cent of the Basic 
Pay and Dearness Allowance applicable to the post 
for which he is being trained. 

22. Subject to the previsions of the standing orders 
applicable to a particular newspaper establishment, a 
person may be employed as a probationer for a period 
not exceeding one year during which, he will be paid 
basic pay of not less than the minimum of the 
scale applicable to the class of establishment and 
group in which he is a probationer alongwith the al¬ 
lowances attached to the post. In the case of an em¬ 
ployee acting as a probationer in a higher oost if he is 
drawing more than the minimum oay of the higher 
post then, h e should get 10% of the minimum pay 
of the higher post in addition to his salary of the 
lower post during the probationary period. 

Date of Operation 

23. (1) Subject to the provisions of paragraph 
20(5) (b) Recommendations with regard to revised 
scales of pay shall be operative from the relevant 
date viz. 1-1-88. 

(2) Recommendations with regard to Dearness 
Allowance shall be operative for classes IA to V from 
1-4-1988 and for classes VI to IX from 1-4-1989. 

(3) The rest of the recommendations shall come 
into force from the date of the order of the Central 
Government under Section 12 giving effect to the 
recommendations. 

Payment of Arrears 

24. The Arrears payable, if any, as a result of re¬ 
trospective operation provided in paragraphs 18(5) 
and 20(5) should be paid is not more than two in¬ 
stalments, not later than nine months from the date 
of the publication of the order of the Central Gov¬ 
ernment under Section 12 of the Act. 


SCHEDULE I 

Group I 

“Editor” is a person who directs and supervises 
the editorial side of a newspaper. 
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Group IA 

“Executive Editor” is a person who assists in the 
editorial and production functions of a newspaper, 
whether or not he supervises the work of Resident 
Editor, Assistant Editor, etc. 

“Resident Editor” is a person who performs the 
functions of an Editor of a newspaper at a centre 
other than the one from which the newspaper was 
originally published. 

“Associate Editor” or “Joint Editor” or “Deputy 
Editor” is a person who generally assists the Editor 
in the performance of the work of the Editor. 

Group IB 

“Assistant Editor” is a person who regularly as¬ 
sists the Editor in the discharge of his duties gene¬ 
rally in relation to comments and opinions and writes 
leaders and may also write other copy involving re¬ 
view, comment or criticism. 

“Leader Writer” is a person who regularly writes 
leaders and may also write other copy "involving re¬ 
view, comment or criticism. 

“News Editor” is a person who co-ordinates and 
supervises the work of the news department and is 
responsible for the news content of all the editions of 
a newspaper. 

“Chief of News Bureau” is a person who supervises 
the work of the news bureau and assigns work to the 
Bureau members. 

"Special Correspondent” is a person whose duties 
regularly include reporting and interpreting all news 
of Parliamentary, political and general importance 
as an accredited correspondent or other-wise at the 
head-quaters of the Central Government or at a 
foreign centre or who regularly performs similar 
functions in more than one State or at any other 
place where he is assigned as such. 

Group 2. 

“Deputy or Assistant News Editor” i s a person 
who assists the news editor in the discharge of his 
duties generally andjor is incharge of bringing out 
the city edition. 

"Chief Reporter” is a person who is incharge of 
all reporters at a centre of publication, supervises 
their work and also regularly reports and interprets 
all news of legislative, political or general importance 

“Chief Sub-Editor” is a person who takes charge 
of a shift at the news desk, allocates and supervises 
the work of one or more sub-editors and is generally 
responsible for the determination of news space and 
the general display of news in the paper or in a par¬ 
ticular edition or part of it. 

“Sports Editor” is a person in-charge of the sports 
section of a newspaper, deals with news and views 
on sports and allied activities, allocates and super¬ 
vises the work of one or more reporters and of one 
or more sub-editors and is generally responsible for 


the determination of news space and the general dis¬ 
play of sports news. 

“Commercial Editor” is a person who deals with 
news and views bearing on commerce, linance, trade 
and industry, and comments on them and allocates 
and supervises the work of one or more reporters. 

“Film Editor” is a person who deals with news and 
views bearing on films and stage and is in-charge of 
specified column or page on stage and screen and 
supervises the work of one or more working journa¬ 
lists. 

“Magazine Editor” is a person who deals with 
news and views bearing on literary or entertainment 
items of news value and is in-charge of specified 
columns or page in respect of literary or such other 
allied matters and supervises the work of two or more 
working journalists. 

“Cartoonist” is a person who comments upon 
news and events through cartoons and caricaturos. 

“Chief of Statistical or Research Division” is a 
person in-charge of statistical or reaserch division 
which deals with matters bearing on commerce, 
finance, trade and industry in a financial paper and 
supervises the work one or more working journalists. 

“Chief News Photographer” is a person who allo¬ 
cates and supervises the work of one or more news 
photographers. 

“Chief Librarian” or “Chief Index Assistant” or 
“Chief Calligraphist” or “Chief Artist” is a person 
who supervises the work of one or more librarians, 
Index Assistants, Calligraphist and Artists respecti¬ 
vely. “Principal Correspondent” is a Correspondent 
who is accredited to the State Government and Cor¬ 
respondent is a person accredited to the Central 
Government other than special Correspondent and 
other sectional or batch heads. 

Group 2A 

“Deputy Chief Sub-Editor” or “Senior Sub-Editor” 
is a person who regularly assists the Chief Sub-Editor 
in the discharge of his duties and acts in his place 
in his absence. 

“Deputy Chief Reporter” or Senior Reporter” is 
a person who assists the Chief Reporter and acts in 
his place in his absence. 

“Senior Correspondent” is a person other than 
special and principal correspondent and his duties in¬ 
clude reporting on important new s at any important 
centre other than the centre of publication and has 
put in service of not less than five years. 

“Senior Calligraphist”, “Senior Artist”, “Senior 
Librarian” and “Senior Index Assistant” are persons 
who assist the Chief Calligraphist, Chief Artist. Chief 
Librarian and Chief Tndex Assistant repectively and 
have put in service of not less than five years. 

Group 3 

“Sub-Editor” is a person who receives, selects, 
shortens, summonses, elaborates, translates, edits, and 
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headlines news items of all descriptions and may do 
some or all of these functions. 

“Reporters” is a person who gathers and presents 
news at a particular centre. 

“Correspondent” is a person who gathers and dis¬ 
patches by wire, post or any other means, news from 
any centre other than the centre of publication. 

“News Photographer” is a person who covers news 
events of public interest through photographs. 

“Artist” is a person who prepares for publication 
drawing, layouts, maps, graphs or other similar em- 
bolishtnents, illustrations of any kind or of creative 
art. He may do some or all of these functions. 

“Calligraphist is an artist who performs journalis¬ 
tic work and also calligraphs matters. 


“Librarian” or “Index Assistant” is a person who 
prepares and maintains records relating to news and 
views which are used as back-ground or fill out for 
current stories. Persons not performing any of these 
functions shall not be covered. 

“Chief Proof Reader” is one who allocates and 
supervises the work of one or more proof readers 
and is in-charge of a shift. 

Group 3A 

“Proof Reader” is a person who cheeks up printed 
matter of proof with Editor’s copy to ensure strict 
conformity of the former with the latter. Factual dis¬ 
crepancies, slips of spelling, mistakes of grammar and 
syntax may also be discovered by him and he either 
corrects or gets them corrected. 


WORKING JOURNALISTS 


Class of Establishment Group of Scabs Years 

Employees 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 


(Rs. 100 Croresand above) 1A 1 No Scale 

1A Rs. 4400 330-5720-375-7220 425-8920 12 

(4) (4) (4) 

IB Rs. 3900-210-4740 250-5740-290 6900-330 8220 1 6 

(4) (4) (4) (4) 

2 Rs. 3475-160 4275-180-5175-200 6975-220 6855 1 8 

(5) (5) (4) (4) 

2A Rs. 2755-140 3455-160-4255-1804975-200-5775 18 

(5) (5) (4) (4) 

3 Rs. 2485-115-3060-130 3710-145-4435-160-5235 20 

(5) (5) (5) (5) 

3A Rs. 2090-100-2590 110-3140-120-3740 130 4390 20 

(5) (5) (5) (5) 

4 Rs. 1775-75-2150-80 2550-85-2975-90-3425 20 

(5) (5) (5) (5) 

(Rs. 50 Crores and above) 1 No Scale 

1A Rs. 4240-280-5360 330-6680-375-8180 12 

(4) (4) (4) 

!B Rs. 3700-190-4460 210-5300-250 6300-290-7460 16 

(4) (4) (4) (4) 

2 Rs. 3350 160-4150-180-5050-200-5850-220 6730 IS 

(5) (5) (4) (4) 

2 A Rs. 2640-140 3340-160-4140-180 4860 200 5660 18 

(5) (5) (4) (4) 

3 Rs.2380-115-2955-130-3605-145-4330-160 5130 20 

(5) (5) (5) (5) 

3A Rs. 2000-100-2500-110-3050-120-3650-130 4300 20 

(5) (5) (5) (5) 

4 Rs. 1700-70-2050-75-2425-80 2825-85-3250 20 

(5) (5) (5) (5) 

(Rs. 20 Crores and above but 1 No Scales 

less than Rs. 50 Crores) 11 1A Rs. 4100 230-5020-280 6140 330-7460 12 

(4) (4) (4) 

IB Rs. 3500-1604140-190 4900-210-5740-230 6660- 16 

(4) (4) (4) (4) 
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1 


2 


2 

2A 

3 

3A 

4 

(Rs. 10 Cfores anc’ above but 1 
less than Rs. 20 Crores) III 1A 

IB 

2 

2A 

3 

3A 

4 

(Rs. 5 Crores anc above but 
less than Rs. 10 Crores) IV 1 

1A 

IB 

2 

2A 

3 

3A 

4 


(Rs. 2 Crores & above but Uss 
than Rs. 5 crores) V 1 


1A 

IB 

2 

2A 

3 


3 


Rs. 3225-145-3950 160 4750 175-5450 J 90 6210 
(5) (5) (4) (4) 

Rs. 2520 125-3145-140-3845-160-4485-180 5205 
(5) (5) (4) (4) 

Rs. 2275-100 2775-115-3350 130 4000 145-4725 
(5) (5) (5) (5) 

Rs. 1900-90 2350 100 2850-110 3400-120 4000 
(5) (5) (5) (5) 

Rs. 1625-65-1950-70-2300-75-2675-80-3075 
(5) (5) (5) (5) 

No Scales 

Rs. 3860 190 4620 230 5540 270 6620 
(4) (4) (4) 

Rs. 3300 140-3860-160-4500-180-5220-200-6020 

(4) (4) (4) (4) 

Rs. 3100-120-3700-135-4375-150-4975-175-5675 

(5) (5) (4) (4) 

Rs. 2400 110 2950-120-3550-140-4110 160 4750 

(4) (5) (5) (5) 

Rs.2170 95-2645-100-3145-115-3720 130-4370 

(5) (5) (5) (5) 

Rs. 1800 80-2200-90-2650-100-3150-110-3700 
(5) (5) (5) (5) 

Rs. 1550 60-1850 65-2175-70-2525-75-2900 
(5) (5) (5) (5) 


No Scales 

Rs. 3650-1604290 190-5050-220-5930 
(4) (4) (4) 

Rs. 3075-125-3575-140 4135-160 4775-180-5495 

(4) (4) (4) (4) 

Rs. 2 875-110-3425-120-4025-135-4665-150-5165 

(5) (5) (4) (4) 

Rs. 2170 105-2695-110-3245-120-3725-140 4285 
(5) (5) (4) (4) 

Rs. 2060-90 2510-95-2985-100-3485-110 4035 
(5) (5) (5) (5) 

Rs. 1680-70-2030-80-2430-90-2880-100-3380 
(5) (5) (5) (5) 

Rs. 1475-55-1750 60-2050-65-2375-70-2725 
(5) (5) (5) (5) 


No Scales 

Rs. 3200 140-3760-160-4400-180-5120-200-5920 
(4) (4) (4) (4) 

RS. 3050-110-3490-125-3990-140-4550-160-5190 

(4) (4) (4) (4) 

Rs. 2775-105:3300-110-3850-120-4330-135-4870 

(5) (5) (4) (4) 

Rs. 2060100 2560 105-3085-110-3525-120-4005 
(5) (5) (4) (4) 

Rs-1950-85-2375-90-2825-95-3300-100-3800 
(5) (5) (5) (5) 


4 

18 

18 

20 

20 

20 

12 

16 

18 

18 

20 

20 

70 

12 

16 

18 

18 

20 

20 

20 


16 

16 

18 

18 


20 
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1 2 3 


3A Rs. 1560 60 1860-70-2210-S0-26I0 90-3060 

(5) (5) (5) (5) 

4 Rs. 1400-50 1650 55-1925-60 2225-65-2550 

(5) (5) (5) (5) 


(Rs. 1 crore & above but less 
than Rs. 2 < rores) VI 1 

1A 

IB 

2 

2A 

3 

3A 

4 

(Rs. 50 lakhs & above but lefes 1 
than Rs. 1 crore) VII 

1A 

IB 

2 

2A 

3 

3A 

4 


No Scale 

Rs. 2850-130-3370 140-3930 160 4570 180 5290 
(4) (4) (4) (4) 

Rs. 2750 105-3170 110 3610-125 4110 140 4670 

(4) (4) (4) (4) 

Rs. 2450 100 2950-105-3475-110-3915-120-4395 

(5) (5) (4) (4) 

Rs. 2000-95-2475-100-2975-105-3395-110-3835 
(5) (5) (4) (4) 

Rs. 1850-80-2250 85-2675-90-3125-95-3600 
(5) (5) (5) (5) 

Rs. 1460 55-173 5-60-2035-65-2360-70-2710 
(5) (5) (5) (5) 

Rs. 1325-45-1550-50-1800-55-2075-60-2 375 
(5) (5) (5) (5) 


No Scale 

Rs. 2520-120-3000-130-3520-140 4080-160-4720 
(4) (4) (4) (4) 

Rs.2400-100 2800 105-3220-110-3660 125-4160 

(4) (4) (4) (4) 

Rs. 2100-95-2575-100-3075-105-3495-110-3935 

(5) (5) (4) (4) 

R s. 1760 -90 -2210-95-2 685-100-3085-105-3505 
65) (5) (4) (4) 

Rs. 1420 60-1720-65-2045-80-2445-90-2895 
(5) (5) (5) (5) 

Rs. 1360-50-1610-55-1885-60-2185-65-2510 
(5) (5) (5) (5) 

Rs. 1250-40-1450-45-1675-50-1925-55-2200 
(5) (5) (5) (J) 


(Rs. 25 lakhs &*-bove but less 
than Rs.i50 lakhs) VIII 1 

IB 

2 

3 

3 A 
4 

Less than Rs. 25 lakhs IX 1 

IB 


Not less than Rs. 4100/- 
Rs. 2150-95 2530-100 2930-105-3350-110-3790 

(4) (4) (4) (4) 

Rs. 1950-90-2400-95-2875-100-3275-105-3695 

(5) (5) (4) (4) 

Rs. 1275-55-1550-60-1850-65-2175-75-2550 

(5) (5) (5) (5) 

Rs- 1260-45-1485-50-1735-55-2010-60-2310 
(5) (5) (5) (5) 

3Rs. 1175-35-i 350-40-1550 45-1775-50-2025 
(5) (5) (5) (5) 

Not less thau Rs. 3,500/- 
Rs. 1730-90-2090-95-2470-100-2870-105-3290 
(5) (5) (5) (') 


4 


20 

20 


16 

16 

18 

18 

20 

20 

20 


16 

16 

18 

18 

20 

20 

20 


16 

18 

20 

20 

20 


26 
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2 Rs. 1550-85-1975-90-2425-95-2805-100-3205 

(5) ( 5 ) (4) (4) 

3 Rs. 1200-50-1450-55-1725-60-2025-65-2350 

(5) (5) (5) (5) 

3A Rs. 1160-40-1360-45-1585-50-1835-55-21)0 

(5) (5) (5) (5) 

4 Rs. 1 100-30- 250-35-1425-40-1625-45-1850 

(5) (5) (5) (5) 




NON-JOURNALISTS 





administrative STAFF 



Class of Establishment 

Group of 

Seales 


Years 


Employees 



(0 

(2) 

(3) 


(4) 

(Rs. 100 Cfores and above) 

1 

No Scale 



1A 

2 

Rs. 2850-150-3450-175-4150-225-5050-250-6050 


16 



(4) . dSPS (4) (4) 



2A 

Rs. 2500-125-3000-135-3540-145-4120-160-4760 


16 



(4) (4) (4) (4) 



3 

Rs. 2050-95-2525-110-3075-125-3575-140-4135 


18 



(5) (5) (4) (4) 



4 

Rs. 1950-95-2425-105-2950-115-3410-125-3910 





(5) (5) (4) (4) 




5 

Rs. 1695-65-2020-75-2395-85-2735-95-3115 


18 



(5) (5) (4) (4) 



6 

Rs. 1560-42-1770-45-1995-48-2235-50-2485 


20 



(5) (5) jpr (5) 



7 

Rs. 1410-38-1600-40-1800-42-2010-45-2235 


20 



(5) (5) (5) (5) 


(Rs. 50 Crores & above) I 

1 

No Seale 




2 

Rs. 2750-125-3250-150-3850-175-4550-255-5450 


16 



(4) (4) | (4) (4) 



2 A 

Rs. 2400-115-2560-130-3380-145-3960-160-4600 


16 



(4) (4) (4) (4) 



3 

Rs. 1975-95-2450-105-2975-115-3435-125-3935 


18 



(5) (5) (4) (4) 



4 

Rs. 1875-85-2300-95-2775-105-3195-115-3655 


18 



(5) (5) (4) (4) 



5 

Rs, 1630-60-1930-65-2255-70-2535-75-2835 


18 



(5) (5) (4) (4) 



6 

Rs. 1495-40 1695-42-1905-45-2130-48-2370 


20 



(5) (5) (5) (5) 




7 

Rs. 1.355-35-1530-38-1720-40-1920-42-2130 


70 


(5) (5) (5) (5) 


(Rs. 20 Crtires & above but less 1 
than Rs. 50 Crores) II 

2 

2A 

3 


No Seale 

Rs. 2635-125-2135-150-3735-175-4435-20O-5235 
(4) (4) (4) (4) 

Rs. 2290-115-2750-125-3250-135-3790-145-4370 

(4) (4) (4) (4) 

Rs. 1885-85-2310-95-2785-105-3205-115-3665 

(5) (5) (4) (4) 


16 

16 


18 
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l 


2 


4 

5 

6 
7 


III 

(Rs. 10 Crorcs & above but less 1 
that} Rs. 20 Crores) 


2A 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


IV 

(Rs. 5 Crores & about but less 1 
than Rs. 10 Crores) 

2 

2A 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


V 

(Rs. 2 Crores & above bsit less 1 
than Rs. 5 Crores) 

2 

2 A 

3 

Rs. 

5 


3 4 


Rs. 1800-85-2225-95-2700-105-3120-115-3580 18 

(5) (5) (4) (4) 

Rs. 1565-55-1840 60-2140 65-2400-70 2680 18 

(5) (5) (4) (4) 

Rs. 1430-38-1620 40 1820 42-2030 45-2255 20 

(5) (5) (5) (5) 

Rs. 1300-32-1460-35-1635-38-1875-40-2025 20 

(5) (5) (5) (5) 


No Scale 

Rs. 2525-115-2895-140 3445-160 4035-180 4805 
(4) (4) (4) (4) 

Rs. 2180-95-2560 110-3000 125-3500-140 4060 

(4) (4) (4) (4) 

Rs. 1800 85-2225-95-2700-105-3120-115-3580 

(5) (5) (4) (4) 

Rs. 1720-75-2095-85-2520-95-2900-105-3320 
(5) (5) (4) (4) 

Rs. 1500 50 1750-55-2025-60-2265-65-2255 
(5) (5) (4) (4) 

Rs. 1365-35-1540-38-1730 40 1930 42-2140 
(5) (5) (5) (5) 

Rs. 1245-30 1395-32-1555-35-1730 38-1920 
(5) (5) (5) (5) 

No Scale 

Rs. 2400 115-2860 130-3380 145-3960-160 4600 
(4) (4) (4) (4) 

Rs.2090-95-2470 105-2890-115-3350 125-3850 

(4) (4) (4) (4) 

Rs. 1720-75-2095-85-2520-95-2900-185-3320 

(5) (5) (4) (4) 

Rs. 1650-75-2025-85-2450-95-2630-105-3750 
(5) (5) (4) (4) 

Rs. 1430-45-1655-50-1905-55-2125-60-2365 
(5) (5) (4) (4) 

Rs. 1310-32-1470-35-1645-38-1835-40-2035 
(5) (5) (5) (5) 

Rs. 1190-2 8-1330-30-1480-32-1640-35-1815 
(5) (5) (5) (5) 

Not less than Rs. 3900 

Rs. 1560-35-2340-105-2760-135-3260-145-3840 
(4) (4) (4) (4) 

Rs. 1600-85-2140-95-7520-105-2940-115-3400 

(4) (4) (4) (4) 

Rs. 1650-75-2025-85-2540-95-2830-105-3250 

(5) (5) (4) (4) 

Rs. 1560 65-1885-75-2250-85-2600-95-2980 
(5) (5) (4) (4) 

Rs. 1390 45-1615-50-1865-55-2085-60-2325 
(5) (5) (4) (4) 


16 

16 

18 

18 

18 

20 

20 


16 

16 

18 

18 

18 


20 


20 


16 

16 

18 

18 


18 
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1 ; 

6 

7 

V[ 

(Rs. 1 Crore & above b’.t less 1 

than Rs.2 Crores) 

2 

2A 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 

vir 

(Rs-sOLakhs&abovebut 1 

less than Rs. 1 Crore) 2 

2A 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 

VIII 

(Rs.25 Lakhs&above but 1 

less than Rs. 50 lakhs) 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 

IX 

(LessthanRs.25 lakhs) 1 


Rs. 1355-30 1405-32-1565-35-1740 38-1930 
< 5 > (5) (5) (5) 

Rs. 1135-35-1260 28-1400 30 1550 32-1710 
(5) (5) (5) (5) 


Not less than Rs. 3500 
Rs. 1800-85-2140-95-2520-105-2940-115-3400 

H) (4) (4) ( 4 ) 

Rs. 1720 75-2020 85-2360 95-2740 105-3160 

(4) (4) (4) (4) 

Rs. 1560 65-1885-75-2260 85-2600-95-3030 
I 5 ) (5) (4) (4) 

Rs. 1500-65-1825-75-2200 65-2540 95-2920 

(5) (5) (4) ( 4 ) 

Rs. 1310 40 1510 45-1735-50 1 935-55-2155 
(5) (5) (4) (4) 

Rs. 1190 28 - 1330-30 1480 32-1640-35-1 SI 5 
< 5 ) (5) (5) (5) 

Rs- 1080 22-1190 25-1315-28-1455-30-1605 
(5) (5) (5) (5) 


Not less than Rs. 3260 
Rs. 1650-75-1950 8 5 2290-95-2670-106-20CO 
(4) (4) (4) (4) 

Rs. 1585-65 '845-75-2145 85 ? 485 - 9 j -2865 

(4) (4) (4) (4) 

Rs. 14! 0 60-1710-6 5 -2 035 - 7.5 -2 33 5 - 8 5-2 675 

(5) ( 5 ) (4) (4) 

Rs. 1325-55-1600-65-192 5-75-2225- 85-2 665 
(5) (5) (4) (4) 

Rs. 12C0-35-1375-40-1575-45-1755-50-1935 
(5) (5) (4) (4) 

Rs. 1110-25-1235-28-1375-30-1525-32-1685 

(5) (5) (5) 65) 

Rs. 1025-20-1125-22-1235-25-1360-28-15G0 
(5) (5) (5) (5) 


Not less than Rs. 3000 

Rs. 1550-65-1810-75-2110-85-2450-95-2820 

(4) (4) ( 4 ) ( 4 ) 

Rs. 1400-60-1700-65-2025-75-2325-85-2665 

(5) (5) (4) (4) 

Rs. 1280-65-1555-65-1880-75-2 1 80-85-2520 
(5) (5) (4. (4) 

Rs. 1100-30-1250-35-1425-40-1585-45-1765 
(5) t.3) (4) (4) 

Rs. 965-2*0-1065-22-1175-35-120C-2 8-1440 
(5) (5) (5) (5) 

Rs. 855-15-980-18-1020-20-1120-22-12?0 
<5) (5) ( 5 ) f 5 ) 

Not less than Rs. 2800 
Rs. 1500-65-1760-75-2060-85-2400-95-2780 
(4) (4) (4) (4) 


4 

20 

20 


16 

16 

18 

18 

18 

20 


20 


16 

16 

18 

18 

18 

20 


16 

18 

18 

18 

20 

20 


16 
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3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Rs. 1 360-55-1635-65-1960-75-2260-85-2600 
( 5 > (5) (4; (4) 

R s. 1190-45-1415-55-1690-65-1950-75-2250 
( 5 ) (5) ( 4) (4) 

Rs. 1010-25-1135-304285-354425-404 585 
< 5 ) (5) (4) (4) 

Rs. 910-184000-20-1105-224210-254 335 

(5) (5) (5) (5) 

Rs. 800-12-860-15-935-18-1025-204125 

(3) (5) (5) (5) 

18 

18 

18 

20 

20 



NON-JOURNALISTS 

FACTORY EMPLOYEES 


Cfassof Establishment 

Group of 

Scales 

Years 

- ... .. 

Employees 


1 

2 

3 

4 

(Rs.lOOC ores and above) 

1 (Revised) Rs.2050-95-25254 30-30454 50-2645475 4345 
(5) (4) 14) (4) 

37 


I 

Rs. 1950-95-2425-120-2905-135-34454 60-4085 
(5) (4) (4) (4) 

17 


2 

Rs. 1780-85-2205 95 3680-105-3100-115-3560 
(5) 15) (4) (4) 

18 


3 

Rs. 1715-75-2090-85-2515-95-2895-105-3315 
(5) (5) (4) (4) 

18 


4 

Rs. 1645-75 2020-85-2445-95-2825-105-3245 
(5) (5) (4) (4) 

18 


5 

Rs. 1540-65-1865 70-2215-75-2890-80-2990 
(5) (5) (5) 15) 

20 


6 

Rs. 1410-384 600-40-1800-42-2010-45-2235 
(5) (5) (5) (5) 

20 

J 

1 

Rs. 1975-95-2450-120-2935-145-351 P-170-4190 
(5) 14) 14) 141 

17 

{Ri 50crore s a nd a bove) 


IA 

Rs. 1875-85-2300-110-2740-135-3280-110-392 0 
(5) (4) (4) (4) 

17 


2 

Rs. 1715-75-2090-85-2515-95-2985-105-331 5 
(5) (5) (4) (4) 

18 


3 

Rs. 1650-75 2025-85-2450-95-2830-105-3250 
(5) (5) (4) (4) 

18 


4 

Rs. 1585-65-1910-75-2255-85-2625-95-3005 
(5) (5) (4) (4) 

18 


5 

Rs. 1475-60-1775-65-2100-70-2 450-75-2825 
(5) (5) (4) (5) 

20 


6 

Rs. 1355-35-1530-38-1720-40-1920-42-2130 
(5) (5) (5) (5) 

20 

ii 

(Ks.20crores and above but 

fessthanRs. 50;rorts) 

1 

Rs. 1900-95-2375 115-2835-135-3375445-3955 
«) (4) (4) (4) 

1? 


1A 

Rs. 1800-85-2225-105-2645-125-3145-145-372S 
(5) (4) (4) (4> 

17 


2 

Rs. 1650-75-2025-85-2450-95-2830-105-3250 
(5) (5) (4) (4) 

18 


3 

Rs. 1500-65-1905-75-2280-85-2620-95-3000 
(5) (5) (4) (4) 

18 


2484 Lab./89—45 



no 


1 2 3 


4 Rs. 1525-65-1850-75-2225-83-2565-95-2945 

(5) (5) (4) v 4) 

5 Rs. 1410-55-1685-60-1 988-65-2310-702660 

(5) (5) (5) (5) 

6 Rs. 13C0-32-1460 35-1635-38-1825-40-2015 

(5) (5) <.5) (5) 


in 

(R110/roife san sab»ve but 1 

less than Rs. 20ck>ks) 

1A 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

IV 

(R s. 5 1 rort s and above but 1 

less than Rs. lOcrores) 

1A 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

V 

(Rs. 2 croresand above but 
lessthanRs. 5cro«s.) 1 

1A 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Rs. 1000-85-2225-100 2 625-115-3085-125-3585 
(5) (4) (4) (4) 

Rs. 1720-75-2095-85-2435-105-2855-125-3355 
(5) (4) (4) (4) 

Rs. 1580 65-1905-75-2280785-2620-95-3000 
(5) (5) (4) (4) 

Rs. 1530 65-1845-75-2220-85-2560 95-2940 
(5) (5) (4) (4) 

Rs. 1450 55-1725-65-2050 75-2350 85-2690 
(5) (5) (4) (4) 

Rs. 1340-50-1590-55-1865-60 2165-65-2490 
(5) (5) (5) (5) 

Rs. 1245-30 1395-32-1555-35-1730 38-1920 
(5) (5) (5) (5) 


Rs. 1735-75-2110 90 2470 105-2890 115-3350 

(5) (4) (4) (4) 

Rs. 1650-75-2025-85-2365-95-2 745-105-3165 
(5) (4) (4) (4) 

Rs. 1520 65-1845-75-2220-85-2560-95-2940 
<5)|| (5) (4) (4) 

Rs. 1460 55-1735-65-2060 75-2360 85-2700 
(5) (5) (4) (4) 

Rs. 1400 55-1675-65-2000-75-2300 85-2640 
(5) (5) (4) (4) 

Rs. 1310 50-1560 55-1835-60-2135-65-2460 
(5) (5) (5) (5) 

Rs. 1190-28-1330-30-1480 32-1640-35-1815 
(5) (5) (5) (5) 


Rs. 1635-75-2010 85-2350-95-2730 105-3150 
(5) (4) (4) (4) 

Rs. 1560-65-1885-75-2185-85-2525-100-2925 
(5) 64) (4) (4> 

Rs. 1475-55-1750 65-2075-75-2375-85-2715 
(5) (5) (4) (4) 

Rs. 1410 55-1685-65-201075-231085-2650 
(5) (5) (4) (4) 

Rs. 1350-55-1625-65-1950- 75-22 50-85-2 5S0 
(5) 65) (4) (4) 

Rs. 1235-45-146050-1710 65-1985-60 2285 
(5) (5) (5) (5) 

Rs. 1135-25-1260 28-1400 30 1550 32-1710 
(5) 65) (5) (5) 


4 

18 

20 

20 

17 

17 

18 
18 
18 
20 
20 


17 

17 


18 


18 

18 

20 

20 


17 

17 

18 

18 

18 

20 

20 



VI 


(Rs. 1 crOrc and above but 
less than Rs. 2 crores.) 

1 

Rs. 1575-69-1900-75-2200-85-2540-95-2920 
(5) (4) (4) (4) 

17 


IA 

Rs. 1500-65-1825-75-2125-85-2465-95-2845 
(5) (4) (4) (4) 

17 


2 

Rs. 1425-55-1700 65-2025-75-2325-85-2665 
(5) 65) (4) (4) 

18 


3 

Rs. 1360 55-1635-65-1960 75-2260-85-2600 
(5) (5) (4) (4) 

18 


4 

Rs. 1300 55-1575-65-1900-75-2200-85-2540 
(5) (5) (4> (4) 

18 


5 

Rs. 1190-40-1390-45-1615*50?1 865-55-2140 
(5) (5) (5) (5) 

20 


6 

Rs. 10S0- 22-1190 25-1315-28-1455-30-1605 
(5) (5) (5) (5) 

20 

VII 

(Fs. 50 lakhs and above but 

less than Rs. 1 crore.) 

1 

Rs. 1425-55-1700-65-1950-75-2260-85-2600 
(5) (4) (4) (4) 

17 


1A 

2 

Rs. 1360 55-1635-65-1895-75-2195-85-2535 
(5) (4) (4) (4) 

Rs: 1290-50-1540-55-1815-60 2055-65-2315 
(5) (5) (4) (4) 

17 


3 

Rs. 1205-50 1495-55-1770 60 20 1-65-2270 
(5) (5) (4) (4> 

18 


4 

Rs. 1190 50 1440 55-1715-60 1955-65-2215 
(5) (5) 64) (4) 

18 


5 

Rs. 1100 35-1275-40 1475-45-1700-50-1950 
(5) (5) (5) (5) 

20 


6 

Rs. 1025-20-1125-22-1235-25-1360-28-1500 
(5) (5) (5) (5) 

20 

VIII 

(Rs. 25 lakhs and above but 

less than Rs. 50 lakhs) 

1 

Rs. 1225-50 1475-55-1695-70-1975- 60-2295 
(5) (4) (4) (4) 

17 


1A 

Rs. 1165-50-141S-55*1635-60 1875-65-2135 
(5) (4) (4) (4) 

17 


2 

Rsi. 1110 45-1335-50-1585-55-1 £05-60-2045 
(5) (5) (4) (4) 

18 


3 

Rs. 1065-45-1290 50-1540 55-1760-60 2000 
(5) (5) (4) (4) 

IS 


4 

Rs. 1010 45-1235-50 14&5-55-1705-60-1945 
(5) (5) (4) (4) 

IS 


5 

Rs. 920-30-1070-35-1245-40 1445-45-1670 
(5) (5) (5) (5) 

29 

IX 

6 

Rs. 855-15-930 18-1020-20-1120-22-1230 
(5) (5) (5) (5) 

29 

(Lessthan Rs.25 lakhs) 

1 

Rs. 11 SO 50 1430 55-1650 60 1890-70 2170 
(5) (4) (4) (4) 

17 


1A 

Rs. 1125-50 1375-55-1595-60 1835-65-2095 
(5) (4) (4) (4) 

M 


2 

Rs. 1070 45-1295*50-1545-55-1765-60-2005 
(5) (5) (4) (4) 

18 


3 

Rs. I015-45-12S0 50 1550-55-1720 60 I960 
(5) (5) (4) (4) 

18 
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(0 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 


4 

Rs. 965-40-1165-45-1390 -50-1590-55-1810 
(5) (5) (4) (4) 

18 


5 

Rs. 875-25-1000-30-1150-35-1325-40-1525 
(5) (5) (5) (5) 

20 


6 

Rs. 800-12-860-15-935-18-1025-20-1125 
(5) (5) (5) (5) 

20 

TABLE II 

DEARNESS ALLOWANCE 

Basic Pay Slabs 


Rate of neutralisation for determining dearness allowance payable 
the index of 752 (1960- 100) with effect from 1st January, 1st April, 
July and 1st October every year. 

over 

1st 

U) 


(2) 


Upto Rs. 1250 

Between Rs. 1251 and Rs. 2000 
Between Rs. 2001 and Rs. 3500 
Between Rs. 3501 and Rs. 5000 
Above Rs. 5,000 


100% of basic pay 

75% of basic pay or 100% of Rs. 1250 whichever is higher 

60% of basic pay or 75% of Rs. 2000whichever is higher 

45% of basic pay or 60% of Rs. 3500 whichever is higher 

35 % of basic pay or 45 % of Rs. 5000 whichever is higher 



The amount of DA payable, would be calculated as under : 

Basic Pay Rate of neutralisation 

D.A.-- x Average index for the "quarter in question” minus 752 x - 

752 100 

“Quarter in question” means the quarter of which average index is taken for determining the rate of dearness allowance. Dearness 
Allowance at this rate is payable with effect from 1st January, 1st April, 1st July and 1st October of every year immediately 
succeeding the “quarter in quesion”. 


TABLE III 

RATES OF HOUSE RENT ALLOWANCE 

RATES 


Zone 

‘A’ 

‘B’ 

‘C’ 

Class of 

Newspaper 

Establishment 

Cities/Towns with population of 

20 lakhs and above as per latest census 

Cities/Towns with a population of 

10 lakhs and above nut less than 

20 lakhs as per latest census 

Cities/Towns with a population of 
less than 10 lakhs as per latest census. 

IA 

11 % of pay maximum Rs. 330 

10% of pay Maximum of Rs. 300 

9% of pay Maximum of Rs. 270 

I 

10% of pay Maximum Rs. 300 

9% of pay Maximum of Rs.270 

8% of pay Maximum of Rs. 240 

H 

9% of pay Maximum Rs. 270 

8% of pay Maximum of Rs. 240 

7% of pay Maximum of Rs. 210 

III 

8% of pay Maximum Rs. 240 

7% of pay Maximum of Rs. 210 

6% of pay Maximum of Rs. 180 

IV 

7% of pay Maximum Rs. 210 

6% of pay Maximum of Rs. 180 

5% of pay Maximum of Rs. 150 

V 

6% of pay Maximum Rs. 180 

5 % of pay Maximum of Rs. 150 

4% of pay Maximum of Rs. 120 
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Table IV 

CITY COMPENSATORY ALLOWANCE 
(Rates per mensem) 


Class of 

N ;wspaper 
Establishment 

‘A’ 

Cities/Towns 
with a popu¬ 
lation of20 
fakhsand 
above as per 
la'est census 

‘B’ 

Citics/Towns 
with a popu¬ 
lation of 10 
lakhs and 
above but less 
than 20 lakhs 
as per latest 
census. 

1A 

!R$. 80 

Rs. 20 

I 

Rs. 65 

Rs. 20 

II 

Rs.50 

Rs. 20 

III 

Rs. 35 

Rs. 20 

IV 

Rs. 30 

Rs. 20 

V 

Rs. 30 

Rs. 20 


m 


TABLE V 

RATES OF NIGHT SHIFT ALLOWANCE 


Class of Newspaper Establishment 

Rates per Night Shift 

IA 

Rs. 14 

I 

Rs. 12 

II 

Rs. 12 

III 

Rs. 10 

IV 

Rs. 10 

V 

Rs. 8 

VI 

Rs. 6 

VII 

Rs. 6 

vrrr 

Rs. 4 

IX 

Rs. 2 


Note; Thera'es would be higher by 50 per cent for night 
shift duties pcrfoimtd in excess of 15 nights in a 
month. 



PART-II 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE WAGE BOARDS 
NALIST NEWSPAPER EMPLOYEES FOR NEWS 


SECTION I 

Preliminary 

Definitions 

The expressions, ‘Working Journalists’ and Non- 
Journalist Newspaper Employees’ shall have the 
same meaning as assigned to them in the Working 
Journalists and other Newspaper Employees (Con¬ 
ditions of Service) and Miscellaneous Provisions Act, 
1955, hereinafter called the ‘Act’. 

A News Agency is an establishment conducting a 
news agency. 

“Accounting year” used with reference to a parti¬ 
cular year shall in the case of News Agency mean 
financial year starling with April 1 and ending with 
March 31 next. In case, however, the accounting 
year of a News Agency is different from financial year 
it shall mean that accounting year of the News Agency, 
of which more than half falls in the particular year. 
In case of a News Agency whose accounting year 
starts from 1st October, the accounting year would 
be that year in which the first six months fall. 

Illustration 

If the accounting year of a news agency starts from 
1st January, 1988, reference to the accounting year 
1988 in the succeeding paragraphs shall be construed 
as referenced to accounting year 1988-89. Again, if 
the accounting year of the newspaper establishment 
starts from 1st October, reference to accounting year 
1988 in these paragraphs will be construed as refe¬ 
rence to the accounting year 1988-89 of that establish¬ 
ment. 

‘Category’ means any of the kind of employees men¬ 
tioned under the groups set out in Paragraphs 7(A) 
and 7(B). 

‘Gross Revenue’ of a News Agency means its total 
revenue from all sources, including subscription reve¬ 
nue derived by selling its services. 

SECTION II 

2. For the fixation of wages of employees. News 
Agencies shall be classified in the manner hereinafter 
provided. 

3. Classification of the News Agencies shall be 
based on the average gross revenue for a year calcula¬ 
ted on the basis of the gross revenue derived by them 
from 1984-85 to 1986-87. 

4. Classification determined in accordance with 
paragraph 3 above shall continue until the News 


7 OR WORKI 4G JOURNALISTS AND NON-JOUR- 
AGENCIES 


Agency is reclassified in accordance with the provi¬ 
sions of paragraph 6, 

5. News Agencies shall be classified under the 
following classes on the basis of their gross revenue: 


Class 

Gross Revenue 



I 

Rs. 7 croies and above 



II 

Rs. 4 cores and above but 

less 

than 


Rs. 7 crores. 



III 

Rs. 2 cores and above but 

less 

than 


Rs. 4 crores. 



IV 

Less than Rs. 2 crores. 




Note: Foreign News Agencies.i.e. those operating in India 
with their principal office outside India shall be 
trca'ed as Class I Niws Agencies. 


6. It shall be open either to the Employer or to 
the Employee to seek a reclassification of a News 
Agency after the accounting year 1989-90 on the 
average gross revenue or the 3 immediately preced¬ 
ing accounting years, provided that such reclassifica¬ 
tion should not be sought more than once in any 
period of 3 consecutive accounting years. 

SECTION III 

7. (A) Grouping of Journalist Employees 
I. Full time employees ; 

Group 1 : (Special) Chief Editor, Deputy Chief 
Editor. 

Group 1 : Editor, Chief Producer (T.V.), Chief of 
Divisional Bureau. 

Group IA : Chief News Editor, Feature Editor Eco¬ 
nomic Editor, Science Editor Commercial 
Editor, Photo Editor, Regional Manager, 
Chief of Bureau (Capital) Special Corres¬ 
pondent on selective basis. 

Group IB : Special Correspondent/Principal Corres¬ 
pondent, Foreign Correspondent, News Edi¬ 
tor, Chief Reporter, Chief Photographer, 
Chief of State Bureau, Producer (T.V.), 
Manager Stock Exchange Services, Manager 
News Exchange, Special Correspondent 
(T.V.), Manager State Capital Bureau. 

Group 2: Chief Sub-Editor, Senior Correspondent 
Chief Librarian. 

Group 2A : Senior Sub-Editor, Senior Librarian, Se¬ 
nior Reporter, Senior Photographer, Asstt. 
Producer-cum-Rcporter (T.V.). 
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Group 3: Sub-Editor, Correspondent, Reporter, Pho¬ 
tographer and T.V, Reporter, Librarian, 
(for definitions, see Schedule 1 attached 
hereto). 

II. Part time-Employees. 

They are part-time correspondents whose principal 
avocation is that of journalism. 

7. (B) Grouping of Non-Journalist Employees 

Group 1 ; 

(a) Chief of Administration, Finanical Control- 

ler-cum-Secretary. 

(b) Chief Engineer, Accounts Manager, Mana¬ 

ger (Personnel), Accounts Officer, Manager 
(Promotion and Development), Manager 
(Technical Coordination), Personnel Officer, 
Chief Accountant, Company Secretary. 

(c) Deputy Chief Engineer, Internal Auditor, 
and equivalent administrative posts. 

Group 2 : 

Regional Engineer, Regional Transmission In-charge, 
Administrative Officer and equivalent post. Video Edi¬ 
tor, Engineer (TV), Sound Recordist, Cameraman. 
Electronic Engineer (R&D), Cashier, Sr. Traffic Super¬ 
visor, Sr. Commercial Supervisor. 

Group 3 : 

Transmission Supervisor, Engineer, Caretaker and 
other equivalent posts, Production Assistant Traffic 
Supervisor, Supervisor (Accounts), Lighting Assistant, 
Commercial Supervisor. 

Group 4 : 

Senior Commercial Assistant, Senior Operator, Se¬ 
nior Technician, Assistant Stenographer, Junior Engi¬ 
neer, Sr. Traffic Assistant, Sr. Asstt.JSteno. 

Group 5 : 

Clerk, Typist, Technician, Junior Operator, Skilled 
Workers, Car Driver, Telephone Operator, Junior 
Traffic Assistant, Junior Commercial Assistant, Junior 
Assistant (Accounts), Junior Assistant. 

Group 6 : 

Attender, Machine Attender, Haveldar, Record 
Keeper, Gestetner Operator. 

Group 7 : 

Peon, Sweeper, Chowkidar, Mali, Messenger boy. 

'‘8. Although several categories of employees are 
mentioned in paragraph 7 above, recommendations 
with regard to wage fixation and revision shall be 
confined to only stlch of those who fall within the 
defintion of Working Jourhaiists and Non-Journalist 
Newspaper Employees under the Act. 

9. It is not obligatory for a News Agency to employ 
any or all of the categories mentioned in Paragraph 7 
above. Functions of some categories may be com¬ 
bined, in which case the employee shall be deemed to 
belong functions are normally performed by him. In 
other cases, the principal duties performed by an 
employee should determine the category of the em¬ 
ployee, neither designation nor casual or occasional 
work should be taken into account for such categori¬ 
sation. If any News Agency has placed any of the 


categories mentioned in Paragraphs 7 in a higher 
group, that category shall continue in the higher 
group v . 

SECTION IV 

Remuneration 

10. The Working Journalists and Non-Journalist 
Newspaper Employees of different Groups employed 
in different classes of News Agencies should be paid 
basic Pay per mensem in accordance with the scales 
as shown in Table I attached hereto. Scales for class. 
Ill and class IV employees have not been indicated 
as no news agency in these classes at present, func¬ 
tions. 

Dearness Allowance 

11. (1) Till a new series is adopted by the Central 
Government, average consumer price index number 
of industrial workers (General) (Base 1960= 100) may 
continue to be used for grant of compensation to em¬ 
ployees for price rise. 

(2) Compensation would be paid for the price in¬ 
crease above the quarterly index average of 752 
(1960 = 100), to which the pay scales recommended 
herein are related. 

(3) Compensation may be sanctioned as soon as the 
figures for the quarter for which average index is 
to be used for determining rate of dearness allowance 
become available. Dearness allowance will become 
payable from the beginning of the quarter immediately 
succeeding the quarter for which average index figures 
are used for determining rate of dearness allowance. 

(4) Dearness Allowance will vary with wage slabs 
as indicated in Table II attached to the recommenda¬ 
tions, 

(5) The revised rates of dearness allowance with 
reference to Afi India Consumer Price Index 752 
(1960= 100) will become operative from 1-4-1988 on 
the basis of Average Consumer Price Index for the 
quarter January to March 1988. 

11A Every part-time correspondent shall be paid 
not less than one-third of the basic wage (Basic pay 
DA) applicable to a full time correspondent at similar 
ldvel. No News Agency shall put any restriction on 
a part-time correspondent that he will not work for 
any other News Agency unless he is appointed fuff 
time.” 

SECTION-V 

Other Allowances 

12(a) House Rent Allowance : 

House Rent Allowance as indicated in table III 
attached herewith will also be paid by New 3 Agencies 
mentioned therein to their employees posted in the 
respective zones. Provided that (1) where an em¬ 
ployee is provided residential accommodation by a 
News Agenqy, no House Rent Allowance will be pay¬ 
able, (2) if an employee is being paid House Rent 
Allowance, the same will be adj’usted against the 
amount of House Rent Allowance payable under this 
provision, (3) where a News Agency contributes on 
behalf of an employee any amount towards a fund to 
enable the employee to own his residential accom¬ 
modation, such amount shall be adjusted against House 
Rent Allowance payable under this provision. 
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(b) City Compensatory Allowance 

City Compensatory Allowance as shown in Table 
IV attached herewith will be paid by the News Agen¬ 
cies indicated therein to the employees posted in the 
respective zones. 

(c) Night Shift Allowance 

Night Shift Allowance will be paid to an employee 
at the rates as shown in Table V attached herewith 
by News Agencies indicated therein. Provided that 
where an employee is already in receipt of Night Shift 
Allowance either in cash oi kind or both, the same or 
the money value thereof shall be adjusted against the 
amount payable under this provision. 

SECTION-VI 

Fitment Rules : 

13(1) For the purpose of fitment rules, an em¬ 
ployee means a Working Journalist or Non-Journalist 
Newspaper Employees of the News Agency. 

(2) The ‘Present Emoluments’ of an employee shall 
mean his Basic Pay, variable Dearness Allowance at 
the Consumer Price Index number 752 (Base 1960 = 
100) and Interim Relief granted in pursuance of the 
Notification dated 30th May, 1986, issued by the 
Government of India, Ministry of Labour. 

(3) The ‘Additional Emoluments’ of an employee 
shall mean, emoluments other than the ‘Present Emo¬ 
luments’ referred to in rule (2) granted by News 
Agencies as a result of collective bargaining, agree¬ 
ment or award as increase in Basic Wage, Dearness 
Allowance or Interim Relief. 

(4) The ‘Revised Pay Scale’ shall mean the pay 
scale applicable to an employee as per these recom¬ 
mendations. 

(5) The revised scales of pay shall come into force 
with effect from 1st January, 1988 referred to here¬ 
inafter as the “relevant date”. 

(6) Every employee with his ‘Present Emoluments’ 
will be brought on to the revised pay scale with effect 
from the ‘relevant date’ and fitted into that pay scale 
at the appropriate stage, either at the initial new 
minimum or higher than the initial in the pay scale, 
as the case may be. 

(7) In case the present emoluments of an employee 
are higher than the minimum of the revised pay scale, 
but not at the level with any stage in the revised pay 
scale, he will be stepped upto the immediate next 
level. 

(8) In addition, every employee shall be given one 
increment in the revised pay scale for completion of 
every three years’ service in the post held immediately 
before the relevant date. Provided that:— 

(i) the service rendered by the concerned em¬ 
ployee in any other post carrying a scale, 
the minimum of which is less but not more 
than 25 per cent of the minimum of the 
scale in which the employee worked before 
the relevant date shall also be taken into 
account. 


(ii) The total number of increments shall not 
be more than two. 

(iii) No employee shall get more than the maxi¬ 
mum of the revised pay scale as a result of 
fitment. 

(iv) In no case should the total of the present 
emoluments be reduced as a result of fitment 
or operation of the provisions contained in 
these recommendations; the balance, if any, 
may be treated as Personal Pay to be ab¬ 
sorbed in future increments. 

(9) These recommendations will not affect the 
terms and conditions on which the additional emolu¬ 
ments referred to in rule (3) have been granted. 

(10) The revised pay scales shall become appli¬ 
cable to all employees with effect from the relevant 
date. However, if an employee, within three weeks 
from the date of publication of the Government Noti¬ 
fication enforcing these recommendations opts for 
retaining his existing pay scale and ‘Present Emolu¬ 
ments’, he shall be entitled to retain his existing scale 
and such emoluments. 

(lit) When a News Agency is reclassified under 
Para 6 above, the employee should be fitted into the 
revised pay scale appropriate to that class. When the 
basic pay does not coincide with a stage in the revised 
pay scale of that class the employees should be fitted 
at the next higher stage, when the classification goes 
up and at the lower stage, when the classification goes 
down. In the latter case the higher existing basic pay 
should be protected and the difference between the 
existing basic pay and the pay to which he is so fitted 
may be treated as personal pay or it may be absorbed 
in future increments. 

(12) When an employee is fitted into a scale in 
accordance with the provisions of these rules as on 
the relevant date, he should be entitled to count in¬ 
crements in the appropriate scale from the date on 
which he would have drawn increment but for his 
fitment under these rules. 

14. A person being trained by News Agency as an 
apprentice, shall, during the apprenticeship period 
be paid a stipend of 60 per cent of the Basic Pay 
and allowances applicable to the post for which he 
is being trained. 

15. Subject to the standing orders applicable to 
the News Agency, a Journalist or a Non-Journalist 
employee of the News Agency may be employed on 
probation for a period not exceeding one year during 
which he shall be paid the minimum of the scale 
applicable to the class of establishment and group in 
which he is a probationer alongwith the allowance 
attached to the post. If an employee. Journalist or 
non-journalist act, as a probationer in a higher post, 
then he should get 10 per cent of the minimum of 
the higher post in addition to his scale of the lower 
post during the probationery period. 

16. Date of Operation—(1) Recommendations 

with regard to the revised scales of Pay and Dearness 
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Allowance shall be operative from the ‘relevant date’ 
mentioned in paragraph 13(5) and 11(5) respec¬ 
tively. 

(2) The rest of the recommendations shall come 
into force from the date of the order of the Central 
Government under Section 12 giving effect to the 
recommendations. 

17. Payment of Arrears—The arrears, if any, 
payable as a result of these recommendations shall 
be paid in not mor e than four instalments, not later 
than eighteen months from the date of the publica¬ 
tion of the order of the Central Government under 
Section 12 of the Act. 

SCHEDULE—II 

1. ‘Chief Editor’ is a person who is in overall 
charge of a News Agency. 

2. ‘Deputy Chief Editor’ is a person who assists 
the Chief Editor in the discharge of his duties and 
acts for him during his absence. 

3. ‘Editor’ is a person who directs and supervises 
the work of the editorial side of the News Agency. 

4. ‘Chief of Divisional Bureau’ is a person who is 
in-charge of the central news desk of the entire News 
Agency and who supervises, guides and directs news 
services in metropolitan centres, i.e. Delhi, Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras. 

5. ‘Chief News Editor’ is a person who assists the 
Deputy Chief Editor in the discharge of his duties, 
and coordinates news activities. 

6. ‘Feature Editor’ is a person who deals with 
features and is in-charge of bringing out the Features 
Service of the news agency. 

7. ‘Economic Editor’ is a person- who is in-chargc 
of bringing out the economic service of the news 
agency. 

8. ‘Science Editor’ is a person who deals with 
specialised news relating to science and technology, 
and is in-charge of bringing out the Science service 
of the news agency. 

9. ‘Commercial Editor’ is a person who deals with 
news and views bearing on commerce, finance, 
trade and industry, and comments on them and 
allocates and supervises the work of one or more 
reporters. 

10. ‘Photo Editor’ is in-charge of operating the 
photo service of the news agency and co-ordination 
of the service. 

11. ‘Special Correspondent’ is a person who is ac¬ 
credited to the Union Government and whose regular 
duties are to report news of Parliamentary, political 
or general importance or a pesron in a metropolitan 
centre who specialises in covering news of economic 
importance or national or international nature. 

12. ‘Principal Correspondent’ is a correspondent 
in state capitals accredited to State Governments. 
2484 Lab. /89—i6 


13. Foreign Correspondent’ is a person stationed 
abroad for news coverage from the country or part 
of the country to which he is assigned. 

14. ‘News Editor’ is a person who is in-charge of 
a news desk or regional news at a metropolitan 
centre and who supervises, directs and guides the 
different news services. 

15. ‘Chief Reporter’ is a person in a metropolitan 
centre who is in-charge of all reporters in that 
centre, and reports all news of legislative, political 
or general importance. 

16. ‘Chief Photographer’ is a person who allocates 
and supervises the work of photographers. 

17. ‘Chief of State Bureau’ is a person who guides 
and directs collection of news of all types in a State 
Capital. 

18. ‘Chief Sub-Editor’ is a person in the metro¬ 
politan centre who regularly takes charge of a shift 
on the editorial desk, assigns and supervises the work 
of Sub-Editors. 

19. ‘Senior Correspondent’ is a person in the met¬ 
ropolitan centre whose regular duties are to report 
news of Parliamentary, political or general impor¬ 
tance or a person regularly assigned to cover news of 
economic and commercial importance, Courts and 
national sports. 

20. ‘Senior Sub-Editor’ is a person in the metero- 
politan centre who is regularly assigned to take charge 
of a shift other than the main shifts on the editorial 
desk or whose regular duties include preparation of 
news dispatches for special subscriber. 

21. ‘Senior Reporter’ is a person whose regular 
duties include reporting of State Government news 
or proceedings of State Legislature. 

22. ‘Senior Photographer’ is a person who covers 
major assignments of public interest and who is a 
person with some experience and acts in the absence 
of chief photographer. 

23. ‘Sub-Editor’ is a person who receives, selects, 
shortens, summaries, elaborates, translates, edits and 
headlines news item of all descriptions and he may 
do some or all the functions. 

24. ‘Correspondent’ is a person who gathers and 
dispatches by wire, post or any other means, news 
from any centre. 

25. ‘Reporter’ is a person who gathers and presents 
the news at a particular centre. 

26. ‘Photographer’ is a person who covers news 
events of public interest through photographs. 

27. *T.V. Reporter’ is a person who gathers and 
presents news for television wing at particular centre. 

28. ‘Chief producer-TV’ is a person in overall 
charge of the TV service of PTI, 
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29. ‘Regional Manager’ is a person who is in¬ 
charge of news and other services of the news agency 
in the weste'rn|northernjeastem|southem regions of 
the country. 

30. ‘Special Correspondent’ on Selective basis is 
a special correspondent who is placed in higher class 
on account of discharge of duties of higher work¬ 
load and responsibility. 

31. ‘Manager of Stock Exchange Services is a per¬ 
son who co-ordinates the stock exchange information 
and stockscan service repots. 

32. ‘Producer-TV’ is a person in charge of res¬ 
pective areas of programming (economy, current 
affairs, education, news). 

33. ‘Special Correspondent (TV)’ is a person in¬ 
charge of reporting for news and current affairs and 
also presentation wherever possible. 


34. ‘Manager State Bureau Capital' is a person 
who guides and directs collection of news of all 
types in a State capital. 

35. ‘Assistant Producer-cum-reporter’ is a person 
who assists in production as well as helps in reporting 
events for the T.V. service, including research and 
reporting. 

36. ‘Manager News Exchange’ is a person who 
coordinates the News Agencies Exchange Programme 
with other Agencies. 

37. ‘Librarian’ is a person who prepares and main¬ 
tains records relating to news and views which are 
used as background of fill out for News stories. 


Table I 


Class 


( 1 ) 


I 

(Rs. 7 Crores and above) 


NEWS AGENCIES 
WORKING JOURNALISTS 


Group Pay Scale 


(2) (3) 


1 (Special* No Seale 

1 Rs. 5 000-280-6120-330-7440-380-8960 

(4) (4) (4) 

IA Rs. 4100-230-5020-280-6140-330-7460 

(4) (4) (4) 

IB Rs. 3500-160-4140-190-4900-210-5740-230-6660 

(4) (4) (4) (4) 

2 Rs. 3225-145-3950-160-4725-175-5425-190-6215 

(5 (5) (4) (4) 

2A Rs. 2520-125-3145-140-3845-160-4485-180-5205 

(5) (5) (4) (4) 

3 Rs. 2275-100-277-5-115-3350-130-4000-145-4725 

(5) (5) (5) (5) 


Years 

(4) 


12 

12 

16 

18 

18 

20 


II 

(Rs. 4 Crores and above 1 (Specal) 
&ut less than Rs. 7 Crores) 

1A 

IB 

2 

2A 

3 


No Scale 

Rs. 4500-230-5420-275-6520-325-7820 
(4) (4) (4) 

Rs. 3860-190-4620-230-5540-270-6620 

(4) (4) (4) 

Rs. 3300-140-3860-160-4500-180-5220-200-6020 
(4) (4) (4) (4) 

Rs. 3100-120-3700-135-4375-150-4975-175-5675 

(5) (5) (4) (4) 

Rs. 2400-110-2950-120-3550-140-4110-160-4750 
(5 ) (5) (4) (4) 

Rs. 2170-95-2645-100-3145-115-3720-130-4370 
(5) (5) (5) ■ (5) 


12 


12 


16 

18 

18 


20 
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Class Group 

( 1 ) ( 2 ) 

I 

(Rs. 7 Crores & above) 1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


NEWS AGENCIES 
NON-JOURNALISTS 


Pay Scale 


(3) 


No Scale 

Rs. 2635-125-3135-150-3735-175-4435-200-5235 

(4) (4) (4) (4) 

Rs. 2290-115-2750-125-3250-135-3790-145-4370 
(4) (4) (4) (4) 

Rs. 1885-85-2310-95-2785-105-3205-115-3665 

(5) (5) (4) (4) 

Rs. 1565-55-1840-60-2140-65-2400-70-2680 
(5) (5) (4) (4) 

Rs. 1430-38-1620-40-1820-42-2030-45-2255 
(5) (5) (5) (5) 

Rs. 1300-32-1460-35-1635-38-1825-40-2025 
(5) (5) (5) (5) 


II 

(Rs. 4 Crores & above but 
less than Rs. 7 Crores) 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


No Scale 

Rs. 2525-115-2985-14 0-3445-160-4085-180-4805 
(4) (4) (4) (4) 

Rs. 2180-95-2560-110-3000-125-3500-140-4060 

(4) (4) (4) (4) 

Rs. 1800-85-2225-95-2700-105-3120-115-3580 

(5) (5) (4) (4) 

Rs. 1500-50-1750-55-2025-60-2265-65-2525 
(5) (5) (4) (4) 

Rs. 13 65-35-1540-38-1730-40-1930-42-2140 
(5) (5) (5) (5) 

Rs. 1245-30-1395-32-1555-35-1730-38-1920 
(5) (5) (5) (5) 


Year 

(4) 


16 

16 

18 

18 

20 

20 


16 

16 

18 

18 

20 

20 


Table II 

DEARNESS allowance 


Basic Pay Slabs 


( 1 ) ... 


Rate of neutralisation for determining dearness allowance payble cover 
the index of 752 (1960 = 100) with effect from 1st January, 1st April, 
1st July and 1st October every year. 


( 2 ) 


Upto Rs. 1250/- 

Between Rs. 1251/- and Rs. 2000/- 
Between Rs. 2001/- and Rs. 3500/- 
Between Rs. 3501/- and Rs. 5000/- 
Above Rs. 5,000/- 


100% of basic pay 

75% of basic pay or 100% of Rs. 1250- whichevr is higher 
60% of basic pay or 75% of Rs. 2000/- whicheverds higher 
45% of basic pay or 60% of Rs. 3500/- whichever is higher 
35% of basic pay or 45% of Rs. 5000/- whichever is higher 


The amount of DA payable would be calculated as under : 

Basic pay 

D. A. =-*-- x Average index for the “quarter in question” minus 752 x 

752 


Rate of neutralisation 


100 


“Quarter in question” means the quarter of which average index taken for determining the rate of dearness allowance 
Dearness Allowance at this rate is payable with effect from 1st January, 1st April, 1st July and 1st October of ever^ ear imme¬ 
diately succeeding the “quarter in question”. 
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TABLE III 

HOUSE RENT ALLOWANCE 
(Rates per mensem) 



‘A’ 

‘B 

» 

‘C’ 

Class of News Agencies 

Cities/Towns with a population of 
20 lakhs and above as per 
census of 1981. 

Cities/Towns with a population of 
10 lakhs and above but less than 

20 lakhs as per census of 1981. 

Citics/Towns with a pouplation 
of less than 10 lakhs as per census 
of 1981. 

Class I and II 

15% of pay subject to a 
maximum of Rs. 500/- 

10% of pay subject to a 
maximum of Rs. 400/- 

71/2% of pay subject to a 
maximum of Rs. 350/- 


In respect of employees existing on the date of the order of the Central Government under Section 12 giving effect to the recom¬ 
mendations, the recommendation will not effect the quanta or rates 10%HRA if either are higher than what is recommended herein. 


Table IV 

CITY COMPENSATORY ALLOWANCE 
(Rates per mensem) 

A B 

Class of -———---•—•--- 

Njws Agencies Cities/Towns Cities/Towns 

with a popu- with a popu¬ 
lation of20 lation of 10 

lakhs and lakhs and 

aboveasper above but less 

latest census than 20 lakhs 

qs per latest 
census. 


Table V 

NIGHT SHIFT ALLOWANCE 
(Rates per night shift) 

Class of News Agencies 

Class I Rs.12 

Class II Rs. 10 

Note: The rates would be high', r by 50% for night shift duties 
performed in excess ot 15 nights in a month. 


I 

II 


Rs. 50 
Rs. 35 


Rs.20 
Rs. 20 




CHAPTER—X 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR AMENDMENT IN THE ACT 


10.1 Having given our Recommendations in Chap¬ 
ter IX, it would be useful to discuss in brief some 
problems faced by the statutory wage boards so that 
board suggestions to remedy the situation could be 
given. These could be considered by the Government 
for suitable action. 

10.2 In wage determination the basic problem is 
delay in fixation and|or revision of wages. The pur¬ 
pose behind fixing andjor revising wage rates can be 
frustrated if not done in time and promptly. On 
account of rapid economic changes, the possibility 
of the recommendations becoming obsolete by the 
time they are enforced can be increased by delays. 

10.3 At present there are three stages leading to 
the fixation andjor revision of rates wages :— 

(i) constitution of Wage Boards ; 

(ii) submission of recommendations by the 

Boards and 

(iii) their acceptance and notification by the Cen¬ 

tral Government. There are delays at all 
stages. 

10.4 Normally there should be a wage revision at 
an interval of not more than five years. So far there 
have been longer intervals, and the Boards have not 
been appointed without a demand. Once the Wage 
Boards are constituted, there are problems about :— 

(i) infrastructure as to staff and accommodation; 

(ii) collection of material and statistical data es¬ 

sential for wage determination ; 

(iii) legal intricacies in all these, a lot of time is 
consumed- 

10.5 After the submission of recommendations, 
the Central Government may think it fit to make ma¬ 
terial alterations. Then the procedure of giving an 
opportunity to the parties to make their representations 
on the proposed modifications has to be repeated, 
as provided in section 12 of the Act. It takes more 
time to finalise the recommendations and publish 
them in the Gazette. 

10.6 To avoid delay in the constitution of wage 
boards, there should be continuous wage monitoring. 
It will then become possible to revise the rates of wages 
from time to time on the basis of fixed norms and 
guidelines. The industry should welcome some per¬ 
manent machinery. If such a permanent machinery 
is not thought advisable, following provision should 
be considered :— 

(i) Instead of two separate wage boards for 
working journalists and non-journalist news¬ 


paper employees, there should be a provi¬ 
sion for one wage board only for both clas¬ 
ses of employees. This is because iegal, fac¬ 
tual and other questions bearing on wage 
determination for the two classed are com¬ 
mon. One wage board will make for eco- 
n ^ y of t™ e > expense and management 
1 here will be nO room for inconsistency in 
decisions on law or interpretation of fact. 

(ii) A wage board shall be constituted at an inter¬ 

val of four years as in the case of public 
sector undertakings, unless the Central 
Government is satisfied that, in the wake 
ot extraordinary circumstances, its earlier 
constitution is needed. 

(iii) A panel of persons—to be revised every year 

—who can be nominated on the wage board 
should be maintained so that no time is 
lost m selecting persons for constituting a 
fresh wage board. The persons selected 
should be suitable as experts and represen¬ 
tatives who will help complete the boards’ 
work expeditiousy by giving top priority to 
the board’s work 

, 10 - 7 J he news P a P er industry is not on all fours 
with other profit-oriented commercial industry. It 
is a service industry. This industry’s approach to em¬ 
ployer-employee relations and relations with Govern¬ 
ment will need to be different from that of other in¬ 
dustries. It is in this back drop that the relevant pie- 
ces of legislation, need to be given a consolidated 
form. There should be no occasion for reference 
legislation. The Act should be a code complete in 
itself and exhaustive of the matters dealt with therein, 
i his would avoid complications and complexities. 

tU 10 : 8 The form of notice under section 10(1) of 
-fu ? as weli as of the questionnaire to be issued 
with the notice should be prescribed with liberty to 
the wage fixing authority to modify or alter it as 
may it deem fit. The answers to the questionnaire as 
weff as additional representations should all be on 
affidavit. Replies and representations in answer to the 
questiminaire as also furnishing of further information 
asKed for from representative organisations should be 
made compulsory. A provision for submission of 
regular information on prescribed forms at feed in¬ 
tervals to prescribed authority by the newspaper 
establisments needs to be made compulsory. 

10-9 At present the definition of wages is not 
given in the Act. By virtue of section 2(g), the defi¬ 
nition given in the Industrial Disputes Act is adopted 
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for the purpose of the Act. As wouid be seen from 
this report, this definition of wages in the Industrial 
Disputes Act led to controversy as to the competence 
of the Wage Boards to fix new allowances. The defi¬ 
nition should be made simple so as to include any 
payment declared as wages by the Boards. This will 
help avoiding debate or dispute. The Wage Board is 
an authority constituted for the purpose of determin¬ 
ing the wages. Looking to circumstances-economic as 
well as social-prevailing at the relevant time, this 
body may find that a particular payment needs to be 
made as wages. To enable it to do so, therefore, such 
a provision should be made. Indeed a provision to 
this effect is contained is section 2(h) of the News¬ 
paper Employees (Conditions o f Service) Act, 1973 
in force in Pakistan. 

10.10 In the definition of ‘Newspaper Establish¬ 
ment’, an explanation should be provided on the 
meaning of control and it should be added that estab¬ 
lishments under common control shall be treated as 
one establishment for fixing the rates of wages. Since 
there has been a debate on this question, it will be 
useful to clarify what is already included in and in¬ 
tended by the existing definition. 

10.11 Sec. 10(4) should be amended, providing the 
basis for classification as also the norms for determin¬ 
ing paying capacity. This in particular will clarify 
what is already intended by the Act—that wages shall 
be fixed at national level, with local allowances pro¬ 
vided where found necessary to meet the circumstan¬ 
ces peculiar to regions. 

10.12 Part-time Correspondents.—Norms should 
be prescribed for determining that the principal evo¬ 
cation of a person is journalism. This is essential in 
view of complaints that many part-time correspon¬ 
dents are deprived of proper wage on the ground 
that their principal evocation is not journalism. Fur¬ 
ther, the application form for part-time correspon¬ 
dents should be prescribed : this should contain item 
-uud 3qi jaipaqAV auiuuojap dpq o* ooijeuuojcn joj 
cipal evocation is journalism. The application should 
contain the statement that he informaion given is 
true. It should be verified by the representative union 
of employees. 

10.13 Health Hazards—risk to life and medicare : 

Questions of health hazard due to modernisation 
and risks to life were raised before us. It is, therefore, 
suggested that an expert committee should be asked 
to make a study in this respect and provision for 
safety measures as also for insurance against risk and 
hazards should be made. Also provision for medicare 
insurance of employees together with their depen¬ 
dants at the cost of the newspaper establishments 
should be made. There is such a provision in the Act 
now in force in Pakistan. 

10.14 A question regarding hours of work was 
also raised. But that is not within the jurisdiction of 
the Boards. The Government may, keeping in view 
the impact of modernisation and levels of producti¬ 
vity get the matter examined to do what is found sui¬ 
table and appropriate. 


10.15 Tentative Proposals.—There is no statutory 
provision which makes it obligatory on the part of 
the Boards to publish tentative proposals and afford 
an opportunity to the parties to submit their written 
comments on those proposals and later to invite them 
to make oral submissions. Yet on the basis of past 
practice and decision of the Supreme Court (which, it 
will be recalled was prior to the Amendment Act 
65 of 1962 and Rule 10-A), a lot of debate has taken 
place on this question. Therefore an amendment 
which makes the legal position clear should be made. 
The main purpose of tentative proposals is for ascer¬ 
taining the financial burden. This purpose can well 
be achieved by asking for all the relevant information 
necessary for calculating the burden in the question¬ 
naire itself or in a supplementary questionnaire and 
answers obtained after the representation in response 
to notice under Section 10(1) are filed, but certainly 
before the commencement of oral hearings under 
Rule 10-A. This will save time and avoid complica¬ 
tions. 

10.16 Over time:—Some employer members bro¬ 
ught to our notice that employers are required to 
pay a lot of money by way of overtime. This payment 
occasionally exceeds the basic pay. The Boards sug¬ 
gest a committee to study the overtime practices and 
payments may be constituted. Its report may call for 
an appropriate amendment in the provisions relating 
to overtime. 
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him. 
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Annexure I 
(Para 1.3) 


Published in the Gazette of India Extraordinary, Part II, Sec. 3, Sub-sec. (ii) dated the 17th July, 1983 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
New Delhi, the 17th July, 1985 
NOTIFICATION 

S.O. 527(E).—In exercise of the powers conferred 
by Section 9 of the Working Journalists and Other 
Newspaper Employees (Conditions of Service) and 
Miscellaneous Provisions Act, 1955 (45 of 1955) and 
in supersession of the notification of the Govern¬ 
ment of India in the Ministry of Labour No. S.O. 809 
dated flic 6th February, 1976, the Central Govern¬ 
ment hereby constitutes a Wage Board for the pur¬ 
pose of fixing and revising rates of wages in respect 
of working journalists in accordance with the provi¬ 
sions of the said Act, consisting of the representatives 
mentioned in the Table annexed hereto and appoints 
Shri U, N, Bachawat, Retired Judge of Madhya 
Pradesh High Court as the Chairman of the said 
Board. 


TABLE 


SI. Name 

No. 


Interests represented 

1 

2 

3 


1. Shri Basudev Ray, 1 

(Representing Indian and 
Eastern Newspaper Society), V 
Deputy President, IENS, DENS J Representatives of 
Building, Rafi Marg, New Deth; J 


1 2 

i 

2. Shri Pratap T. Shah, 

(Representing Indian Language 
Newspapers Association), 
Saurashtra Samachar, 

Court Road, 

Bhavnagar-364001 (Gujarat) 

\ — 

i 

1 

J 

3. Shri K.M. Roy, 1 

Secretary General, IFWJ, 1 

Ernakulam Press Club, j 

Press Club Road, 

Cochin-682011. ; 

(Representing Indian Federation 1 
of Working Journalist). j 

Representatives of 
working journalist. 

4. Shri L. Meenakshi Sundaram, H 
4, New Third Street, 

Nandanam Extension, 
Madras-6000035 
(Representing National Union 
of Journalists (India)}. 


5. Shri U.N. Bachawat, 

Retired Judge of Madhya Pradesh 
High Court. 

Independent Persons 

6. — 

Will be notified 

7. — 

later. 


The Headquarters of the Board 
shall be in New Delhi. 
[F. No. V-2403217185-WB] 


P. RAGHAVAN, Dy. Secy. 
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Annexure II 
(Para 1.3) 

Published iti the Gazette of India Extraordinary, Part II, S« 3, Sub-sec. (ii) dated the 17th July, 1985 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
NOTFICATION 

Mew Delhi, the 17th July, '985 

S.O, 528(E).—In exercise of the powers conferred 
by Section 13C of the Working Journalists and Other 
.Newspaper Employees (Conditions of Service) and 
Miscellaneous Provisions Act, 1955 (45 of 1955) 
and in supersession of the notification of the Govern¬ 
ment of India in the Ministry of Labour No. 
S.O. 1958, dated 11th June 1975, the Central 
Government hereby constitutes a Wage Board for the 
purpose of fixing and revising rates of wages in res¬ 
pect of non-journalist newspaper employeesjnews 
agency employees in accordance with the provisions 
of the said Act, consisting of the representatives men¬ 
tioned in the Table annexed hereto and appoints 
Sbri U. N. Bachawat, Retired Judge of the Madhya 
Pradesh High Court as the Chairman of the said 
Board. 

TABLE 


2. Shri Kiran Ratial Seth, 
(Representing Indian Language 
Newspaper Association) 
Janmabhunri Bhawan, Fort, 
Bombay. 

3. Shri S.Y. Kolharka, 

President, 

All India Newspaper Employers 
Federation, 6, Tarjbai Niwas, 
Wadala, Bombay-400031. 

4. Shri M.K. Ramamurthi, 
Vice-President, 

All India Newspaper Employees 
Federation and President of 
the Federation of PTI 
Employees Union, 

A-16, NeetiBagh, 

New Delhi-49. 


5. Shri U.N. Bachawat, 

Retired Judge of Madhya Pradesh 
High Court. 


} Employers. 


Representatives of 
non-journalist 
Newspaper Emplo¬ 
yees. 


Independent 

persons 


) (Will be notified 

> 

J later). 


The Headquarters of the Board shall be in New Delhi. 

[F. No. V-24032/7/85-WB] 
P. RAGHAVAN, Dy. Secy. 
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ANNEXURE—III 
(Para 1.3) 


CTO BE PUBLISHED IN THE GAZETTE OF 
INDIA EXTRA ORDINARY, PART II 
SECTION 3, SUB-SECTION (ii) 
Government of India]Bharat Sarkar 
Ministry of Labour] Shram Mantraiaya 


New Delhi, the 26th August, 1985 
NOTIFICATION 

S.O. 630(E).—In exercise of the powers con¬ 
ferred by section 9 of the Working Journalists and 
Other Newspaper Employees (Conditions of Service) 
and Miscellaneous Provisions Act, 1955, (45 of 
1955) the Central Government hereby makes the 
following amendments in the notification of the 
Government of India in the Ministry of Labour, 
No. S.O. 527(E), dated the 17th July, 1985, 
namely :— 

(1) Against S. No. 3, for the entries, the follow¬ 
ing entries shall be substituted, namely :— 

“Shri S. V. Jayasheela Rao, 

Vice President, 


Indian Federation of Working Journalists, 
Representative of Indian Federation of 
Working Journalists, 

431, 7th Block West, 5th Cross, 
Jayanagar, Bangalore-560ai 1”. 

(2) After serial number 5, {he following serial 
numbers and entries shall be added 
namely :— 

'‘6- Shri R. K. A. Subrahnianya—-Independent 
person. 

7. Shri Dilsukh Ram—Independent person”. 

[F. No. V-24032j7j85-WB] 
P- RAGHAVAN, Dy. Secy, 
to the Government of 
India. 


To 

The General Manager, 
Government of India Press, 
Mayapuri, 

New Delhi. 
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Annexure IV 
(Para 1.3) 


New Delhi, dated the 26th August, 1985. 

NOTIFICATION 

S.O. 632(E).—In exercise of the powers conferred 
by section 13 C of the Working Journalists and Other 
Newspaper Employees (Conditions of Service) and 
Miscellaneous Provisions Act, 1955 (45 of 1955), the 
Central Government hereby makes the following 
amendments in the notification of the Government of 
India in the Ministry of Labour No. S.O. 528(E), 
dated the 17th July, 1985, namely ;— 


After serial number 5, the following serial num¬ 
bers and entries shall be added, namely :— 

“6. Shri R. K, A Subrahroanya 

7. Shri Msukh Ram 

Independent persons.” 
F. No. V-24032|7|85-WB) 
P. RAGHAVAN, Dy. Secy, to the 
Government of India. 



ANNEXURE V 
(Para 4,13) 

EFFECT OF CLUBBING 


(Rs. in lakhs) 


SI. No. 

Group/Establishment 


Average Gross Revenue Class to which 




For the years 
1984-85, 1985-86 
& 1986-87 

Consigned on the 
basis of guidelines 
on clubbing 

1 


2 

3 

4 


BENNET, COLMAN & CO. LTD. 

(a) Bombay .... 

(b) Delhi .... 

(c) Ahmedabad .... 

(d) Calcutta .... 
e) Patna ..... 

(f) Bangalore .... 

(g) Jaipur ..... 

(h) Pune ..... 

(t) Madras .... 

(ii) Pearl Print Well Limited Patna 

(iii) Sbree Vishal Printers Ltd. Jaipur . 

(iv) Janasevak Karjyalaya Ltd. Lucknow 



9874.02 


18.22 

56.23 

289.72 


IA 

IA 

IA 

IV 

V 

V 

V 
VII 
VII 
VII 
VI 
IA 


10,238.72 


XI EXPRESS NEWSPAPERS 

(a) Indian Express Newspapers (Bombay) Pvt. Ltd. Bombay 

(b) Indian Express (Madurai) Pvt. Ltd. .... 

(c) Traders Private Ltd. Bombay ..... 

(d) Andhra Prabha Pvt. Ltd. 


Ill 


(a) The Hindustan Times Ltd, New Delhi.. 

(b) Searchlight Publishing House Ltd., Patna . 

(formerly known as The Btiar Journals Ltd., Patna) 


XV SAKAL PAPERS 

(a) Sakai Papers Pvt. Ltd. Pune 

(b) Bombay Papers Ltd. Pune* 

v SAURASHTRA TRUST 

(a) Janmabhoomi Group of Newspapers, Bombay 

(b) Phulchhab, Rajkot ..... 

(c) Pratap, Surat ..... 

(d) Kutchmitra, Kutch—Bhuj .... 


4022.27 

2983.72 

537.81 

374.38 

7918,18 

3831.25 

161.60 

3992.85 


940.31 
28.45 

353.31 
417,26 

52.43 

72.19 

895.19 


II 

IV 


IV 

VII 

IV 

IV 

V 
V 
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ANNEXURE 

V 




1 

2 



3 

4 

vr 

AJ NEWSPAPERS 






(a) Janamanda! Limited, * Varanasi . 


. 

478,16 

IV 


(b) Shaswat Printers*!?) Ltd., Varanasi .... 


. 

296.78 

IV 


(c) AJ Prakashan Ltd., * Varanasi .... 


* 

194.42 

IV 





969.36 


VII 

(a) Indian National Press Bombay Ltd., Bombay 

. . 


243.38 

V 


(b) The Indian National Press Indore Ltd., Indore 

. 

. 

43.40 


VIII 

(a) Vishwamitra Karyalaya*, Calcutta .... 

, , 


178.57 

V 


(b) Swadeshwari Printers & Publishers (P) Ltd., Calcutta* . 

• 


38.65 

VI 





217.22 


IX 

(a) Shri Narakesari Prakashan Ltd., Nagpur 



166.42 

VT 


(b) Tarun Bharat Printers & Processors* Ltd., Nagpur 



, . 


X 

(a) The Dainik Janambhumi, Jorhat .... 



67.74 

VII 


(b) Janambhumi Press, Jorhat. 



28.99 

vri 

XI 

(a) Newspapers & Periodicals Bangalore .... 



121.83 

VII 


(b) The Mysore Press, IP) Ltd.. 



44.11 

VII 

XII 

Ananda Bazar Patrika 1 imited. Calcutta .... 



3195.04 

ii 

XIII 

The Malyala Manorama Co. Ltd., Kotteyam 



2426.42 

ii 

XIV 

The Printers (Mysore) Limited* Bangalore 



2178.60 

ii 

XV 

Kasturi & Sons Limited, Madras ..... 



4067.97 

ii 

XVI 

Lok Prakashan Limited*, Ahmedabad .... 



1408.03 

in 

XVII 

The Matrubhumi Printing & Publishing Co. Ltd. Calicut 



1632.74 

in 

XVIII 

The Hind Samachar Limited, Jalandhar .... 



1666.64 

m 

XIX 

The Sandesh Limited, Ahmedabad. 



1064.43 

III 

XX 

The Stateman Limited, Calcutta. 



1834.08 

I IT 

XXI 

The Tribune Trust, Chandigarh. 



1094.78 

III 

XXII 

Ushodaya Publications Pvt. Ltd., Hyderabad 



1605.98 

III 

XXIII 

Andhra Printers Limited, Vijayawada .... 



540.03 

IV 

XXIV 

Kamuda Publications Private Limited, Madras . 



582.32 

IV 

XXV 

The Pioneer Limited, Lucknow. 



621.50 

IV 

XXVI 

Rajasthan Patrika Limited, Jaipur. 



869.94 

IV 

XXVII 

Manipal Printers & Publishers Limited*, Manipal 



578.49 

IV 

XXVIII 

The Deepika Kottayam. 



200.30 

V 

XXIX 

Nageswara Rao Estates Pvt. Limited, Hyderabad 



247.10 

V 

XXX 

Lokmat Newspapers Private Limited, Nagpur 



464.86 

V 

XXXI 

Loke Shikshama Trust, Hubli, & Bangalore 



337,44 

V 

XXXII 

Servants of the People Society, Cuttack .... 



325.31 

V 

XXXIII 

M.M. Publications Limited* Kottayam .... 



174.15 

VI 

XXXIV 

Saurashtra Samachar Private Limited, Shavnagar 



75.59 

VII 

XXXV 

Marathwada Trust, Aurangabad. 



64.11 

VII 

XXXVI 

Newsmen Associates Limited* . 



82.94 

VII 

XXXVII 

The Rahnuma-E-Deccan,*, Hyderabad .... 



56.63 

VII 

XXXVIII 

Laukesh Patrika*, Bangalore ...... 



53.81 

VII 

XXXIX 

Dainik Prabhat & Poona Daily News Private Limited, Pune 



48.74 

VIII 

XXXX 

The Daily Pratap, New Delhi. 

• 

• 

42.15 

VIII 

XXXXI 

Godaateer Samachar*, Nanded. 



15.38 

IX 

XXXXII 

Dina Sudar (Tamil Daily) Bangalore* .... 



17.58 

IX 

XXXXIII 

Pragatiwadi, Bhubaneshwar. 






♦Not included in the Annexure X Statements I to VI as additional financial figure for these establishments were rot receive. 











Annexure—IF 
(Para 6.21) 


WAGES/SCALES OF PAY OF LOWEST PAID WORKER APPLICABLE IN CERTAIN PUBLIC SECTOR 

UNDERTAKINGS/PRIVATE SECTOR ESTABLISHMENTS __ 

Name of the concern Sector Industry Pay Scale Minimum Interim DA & C.C.A. H.R.A. Total 

basic pay VDA as on 

1 - 1-88 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


1. Mazagaon Dock Limited 

2. Bharat Earth Movers 
Limited Bangalore 

3. Bharat Electronics 

4. Hindustan Teleprinters 
Limited 

5. Reserve Bank of India 

6 . Madras Refineries Ltd. 

7. Hindustan Paper Corpo¬ 
ration Limited 

8 . Hindustan Newsprint 
Limited 

9. Engineers India Ltd. 


10. National Textile 
Corporation 

11. Cement Corporation of 
India 

12. Bharat Aluminium 
Company Limited 

13. Bharat Pumps & Com¬ 
pressors Limited 

14. Atr India 


15. L.I.C. 


16. Bharat Leather Corpo¬ 
ration Limited 

17. Indian Telephone Indus¬ 
tries Limited 

18. Bharat Petroleum Cor¬ 
poration Limited 

19. Franco-Indian Pharma¬ 

ceuticals Limited 

20. Tata Engineering & 
Locomotive Company 
Ltd. 


Public 

Pott 40-30 

40.30 

60.00 

978.12 

— 

8.06 

1086.48 

Public 

Earth 550-11-770 
Movers 

550.00 

100.00 

768.00 

20 

83.00 

1521 

Public 

Electronics 550-11-770 

550.00 

100.00 

661.00 

19.80 

82.50 

1413.30 

Public 

Teleprinters 550-11-748 

550.00 

100.00 

579.05 

24.48 

102.00 

1355.53 

Public 

Banking — 

510.00 

— 

612.00 

70.00 

80.00 

1272.00 

Public 

Refineries 340-15-430-20- 
650 

340.00 

— 

813.05 

27.20 

102.00 

1282.25 

Public 

Paper 400-8-480-10- 

530 

400.00 

100.00 

640.55 

30.00 

125.00 

1295.55 

Public 

Paper 400-8-^80-10- 

530 

400.00 

100.00 

640.55 

— 

50.00 

1190.55 

Public 

Consul- 390-10-450-12- 

tancy & 510-15-585-20- 

Construction 625 

390.00 

100.00 

726.25 

29.40 

147.00 

1392.65 

Public 

Textile 196-3-22O-EB-3- 

232 

196.00 

150.00 

489.70 

18.55 

150.00 

1004.25 

Public 

Cement 520-8-680 

520.00 

100.00 

700.55 

— 

50.00 

1370.55 

Public 

Alummium 550-11-715 

550.00 

— 

628.00 

33.00 

165.00 

1376.00 

Public 

Pumps & 550-11-715 

Compressors 

550.00 

100.00 

671.10 

29.25 

97.50 

J447.85 

Public 

Air Trans- 250-10-410 
portation 

250.00 

ICO.00 

730.00 

15.00 

59.55 

1154.55 

Public 

Insurance 415-10-435-20- 
775 

415,00 

—- 

498.00 

40.00 

41.50 

994.50 

Public 

Leather 196-3-208-4- 

220-EB-4-232 

196.00 

150.00 

497.60 

18.55 

150.00 

1012.15 

Public 

Telephone 550-1 1-770 

550.00 

100.00 

661.05 

129.00 

25.80 

1465.85 

Public 

Petroleum 680-11-744-13- 
824-15-915 

68C.G0 

— 

593.70 

54.40 

204.00 

1532.10 

Private 

Pharmaceu- 415-10-455-17- 
ticals 693-20-793 

415.00 

— 

1874.00 

— 

40.00 

2329,00 

Private 

Locomotive 336-7-45 5 - 8-5 5 I 
(Engineer¬ 
ing) 

336.00 


567.00 

100.00 

80.00 

1083.00 
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21. Ruston & Hornsby (P) 
Limited 

Pi ivate Marine 
Engineer¬ 
ing) 

205 - 5 . 245 - 6 - 

317-7-422 

205.00 

- 1201.40 

— 

145.00 

1 551.40 

22. Lakme Limited 

Private Cosmetics 

200-10-260-13- 
338-1 4 - 45 O 

200.00 

1404.00 

30.00 

80.20 

1714.20 

23. Alfa Laval India 
Limited 

Private Engineering 

” 

780.00 

— 1159.00* 

200.00 

220.00 

2359.00 


♦Includes IR also. 
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CLASS-WISE LIST OF SAMPLE NEWSPAPER ESTABLISHMENTS 


Amexure-Vlt 
(Para 8,3) 


Class S.No, Establishment 

1 2 3 

IA 1—2 1. Bennett Coleman & Co. Limited, 

Bombay. 

2. Janasevak Karjyalaya Limited 
Lucknow 

I 3—6 3, Indian Express Newspapers (Bombay) 

Private Limited, Bombay. 

4. Indian Express (Madurai) Private 

Limited, Madras. 

5. Traders Private Limited, Bombay. 

6 . Andhra Prabha Private Limited, 
Vijayawada. 

II 7. Ananda Bazar Patrika Lim ited, 

Calcutta. 

8 . The Hindustan Times Limited, New 
Delhi. 

9. The Malayala Manorama Co. Limi ts 
Kottayam. 

10. The Printers (Mysore) Limited, Banga¬ 
lore. 

11. Kasturi & Sons Limited, Madras. 

III 12. Lok Prakashan Limited, Ahmedabad. 

13. The Hind Samachar Limited, Jalandhar, 

14. The Mathrubhumi Printing & Publishing 
Co Limited, Calicut 

15. The Sanc'esh Limited, Ahmedabad 

16. The statesman Limited, Calcutta 
1 7. The Tribune Trust, Chandigarh. 

18. Ushodaya Publications Pvt Ltd,, 
Hyderabad 

IV 19. Andhra Printers Limited, Vijayawada 

20. Kumudam Publications Pvt. Limited, 
Madras 

21. The Pioneer Limited, Lucknow 

22. Rajasthan Patrika Limited, Jaipur 

23. Sakai Papers Private Limited, Pune 

24. Manipal Printers & Publishers Limited 
Manipai. Saurashtra Trust 

25—26 25. The Janmabhoomi Group of Newsp 
papers, Bombay. 

26. Phulchand, Rajkot. 

27—29 27. Janamandal Limited, Varanasi. 

28. Shashwat Printers (P) Limi ed, Varanasi 

29. Aj Prakashan Ld., Varanasi. 

30. Searchlight Publishing House Ltd.. 
Patna. 


_J _2^ 3 

(Formerly knownas The Bihar Journals 
Limited, Patna) 

31. The Deepika, Kottayam 

32. Nageswara Rao Estates Private Limited, 
Vijayawada 

33. Lokmat Newspapers Pvt. Limited, 
Nagpur 

34. Servants of the People Society, Cuttack 

35—36 35. The Indian National Press (Bombay) 

Limited, Bombay 

36. The Indian National Press (Irdoit) 
Limited, Indore 

37. LokaShikshna Trust, Hubli—Bangalore 

38. Vishw-mitra Karyalaya Calcutta 
39—40 39. Pratap, Surat. 

40. Kutchmitra, Kutch Bhuj. 

VI 41. Shri Narakesari Prakashan Limited. 

Nagpur. 

42. M.M. Publications Limited. Kottayam. 

43. Swadeshwari Printers & Publishers (P) 
Limited, Calcutta. 

44. Shree Vishal Printers Limited, Jaipur. 

VII 45. Saurashtra Samachar Pvt. Limited, 

Bhavnagar. 

46. Marathwada Trust, Aurangabad. 

47—48 47. The Dainik Janambhumi. Joihai. 

48. Janambhumi Press, Jorha., 

49. Newsmen Associates Limited, Madia 

50. The Rahnuma Deccan, Hyderabad. 

51. Lankesh Patrika, Bangalore. 

52—53 52. Newspapers & Periodicals, Bangalore. 

53. The Mysore Press (P) Limited, Banga¬ 
lore. 

54. Bombay Papers Limited, Pune. 

55. Pearl Print Well Limited, Patna. 

vni 56. Daily Prabhat & Poona Daily New* 

Private Limited, Pune. 

57. The Daily Pratap, New Delhi. 

IX 58. Godaateer Samather, Nrrdtd. 

59. Dina—Sudar, Bangalore. 

60. Pragativadi, Bhubaneshwar. 

Balance sheet analysis inrespect ofestab 
lishments at SI. Nos. 13 & 60 could not 
be done for want of balance sheets 
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Amtexure-VIH (Para 8.14) 


El Name of the Newspaper 
No. 


Cur culation 


30 6-1980 — 30-6-1988 

(Source : TP1 4 Item 8) 


Percentage Remark 


4,34,244 


5,66,657 


1. The Times of India 

2. The Indian Express 

3. Hindustan Times . 

4. Malayala Manorama 

5. The Hindu .... 

7. Samyukta Karnataka , 

8. Navbhatrat Times. . 

9. Lokasatta . 

10. Sakai . 

11. Nav Bharat .... 

12. Ecrtadu • 

13. Punjab Kesari 

14. The Pionee r (English) . 

15. Swatantra Bharat (Hindi) 

16. The Samaj . 

@ABC July—December, 1980 
* ABX-—January—June ,1987 


@2,72,670 

*3,01,558 

2,49,510 

2,63,258 

5,08,574 

6,32,530 

@3,39,868 

*4,21,088 

56,935 

65-,223 

86,383 

91,405 

2,35,617 

2,57,695 


1,94,195 

@1,45,521 

*1,71,920 

@1,97,350 

*2,70,473 

1,76,240 

3,59,907 

47,637 

66*289 

78,457 

88,129 

79,226 

1,18;377 


30.5 Total Circulation of 

both Bombay & 
Delhi Madras. 

10.6 

5.5 

24.4 

23.9 Total Circulation of 
Calicut, Cochin & 
Trivandrum. 

14.6 

5.8 Bombay. 

9.4 

12-9 Combined Circulation 
of Kohalpur, Pune & 
Bombay. 

18.1 Total Circulation of 

Bhopal, Jabalpur 
NaSpur & Raijur. 

37.1 

100.2 Jalandhar. 

39.2 

12.3 

49.4 
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Annexure-lX 
(Para 8.15) 


CIRCULATION OF NEWSPAPERS 
UNDER COMMON OWNERSHIP 


Name of the Group 

1967 

1980 

1986 

1 

2 

3 

4 


1. Bennett, Coleman & Co., 


(a ) Times of India 


(i) Bombay. 

. 


1,47,971 

2,64,368 

2,97,410 

(ii) Delhi. 



49,370 

1,95,381 

2,05,376 

(iii) Ahmedabad .... 



— 

54,069 

51,552 

(iv) Bangalore .... 

, 

. 

— 

— 

10,649 

(v) Jaipur - 

t * i 

' 

— 

— 

11,012 

(vi) Patna. 

. 

. 

— 

— 

— 

(vii) Lucknow .... 


• 

— 

— 

24,916 

(b) Navbharat Times 

(i) Delhi. 

• . 

. 

1,12,720 

3,46,520 

2,91,389 

(ii) Bombay. 

♦ 


48,459 

95,313 

98,960 

(iii) Lucknow .... 



— 

— 

— 

(iv) Jaipur. 

* ‘ 


— 

— 

26,279 

(v) Patna. 



— 

— 

29,132 

(c) Economic Times 

(i) Bombay. 

. « H! 

. 

16,301 

27,785 

39,476 

(ii) Delhi. 


. * r * ’• c 

16,301 

20,698 

28,530 

(iii) Calcutta. 



— 

12j530 

17,696 

(iv) Bangalore. 

2. INDIAN EXPRESS NEWSPAPERS (BOMBAY) P. LTD. 

MADURAI 


. 

10,649 

(a) Indian Express 

(i) Bombay. 



1,15,539 

1,46,477 

1,14,731 

(ii) Delhi. 


. 

72,427 

1,21,644 

1,13,478 

(iii) Ahmedabad .... 



— 

21,830 

17,401 

(iv) Madurai. 



74,772 

41,583 

44,717 

(v) Madras .... 

. 

. 

36,579 

48,192 

65,097 

(vi) Bangalore .... 



45,192 

67,247 

54,386 

( vii) Vijayawada 


. 

49,977 

33,980 

20,605 

(viii) Hyderabad .... 

. 

. 

— 

23,387 

29,436 

(ix) Cochine. 



— 

65,064 

7,255 

(x) Chandigarh .... 




39,100 

56,160 

(xi) Vizianagaram .... 


. 

— 

— 

12,307 

(xii) Pune. 

(b) Financial Express 



— 

— 

__ 

(i) Bombay 1 


. 

11,944 

_ 

19.671 

(ii) Delhi ..... 


. 

11,944 

10,532 

14,478 

(ii]) Madras. 

(c) Andhra Prabha (p) Ltd. . 


. 

— 

— 

— 

(a) Andhra Prabha 

(i) ^Vijayawada 

. 


70,584 

67,731 

34,562 
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Anacxure-Bi 


(ii) Bangalore .. 

16,037 

25,650 

31,847 

19,040 

33,703 

(iii) Hyderabad • . 



9,593 

(iv) Viztanagaram .... ... 

3. Jagran Publication’s Aethers 

(a) Jagran 



22,384 

(i) Bhopal .. 


__ 

22,108 

(ii) Rewa • . 

11,216 

15,754 

26,328 

(iii) Jhansi 

28,793 

1,06,210 

1,54,792 

(iv) Kanpur. 

27,980 

42,673 

(v) Gorakhpur 


30,482 

44,331 

(vi) Lucknow . 


,, - t 

— 

(vii) Varanasi . 



43,850 

(viii) Meerut. 


18,064 

69,655 

(ix) Allahabad .... ... 



31,782 

(x) Agra . 

4. JnanamandalLtd. 

(a) Aj 

29,903 

63,668 

1,17,921 

(i) Varanasi 

41,447 

84,003 

(ii) Kanpur. 


35 ,9 

73,903 

(iii) Patna • 

ir ,. n 

— 

— 

(iv) Allahabad ... 

_ 

—» 

43,468 

(v) Gorakhpur • 


-- 

29,583 

(vi) Agra • 


— 

38,748 

(vii) Ranchi. 

5 Ram Gopal Maheshwari tc Others 

(a) hJavabharat 

13,670 

__ 

37,009 

(i) Jabalpur . 

8.892 

20,Wit 

23,513 

(ii) Bhopal • 

14,611 

— 

40,154 

(iii) Raipur ’ 

6,458 

6,686 

10,419 

(iv) Indore .... 

-- 

— 

53,107 

(v) Nagpur 

— 

— 

18,720 

(vi) Bilaspur ' 

6. sakal Papers (P) Ltd. 

(a) Sakai 

82,173 

\, 07,893 

1,30,595 

(i) Pune ... 

— 

— 


(ii) Bombay • 

— 

— 

22,338 

(iii) Kolhapur • 

7 Lokmat Newspapers (P) Ltd. 

(a) Lokmat 

— 

41,880 

1,04,230 

(i) Nagpur • 

— 

9,581 

29,062 

(ii) Jalgaon . ‘ 

— 

— 


(iii) Aurangabad ♦ 


— 

_ 

(iv) Ahmedabad ■ 

—- 

— 

—* 

(v) Aurangabad (E) 

s National Journals, Agra 

(a) Amarlljala 

19,871 

65,424 

70,609 

(i) Agra # , 

(ii) Bareilly. .... 


36,785 

52.144 

37,228 


(iii) Meerut . 
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9. Sandesc Ltd. 

(a) Sandesh 

(0 Ahmedabad . 

(ii) Baroda . 

10. Hazarilal Sharma 
(a) Rashtradoot 

(i) Jaipur 

(ii) Kota 

(iii) Bikaner . 

11. ThanthiTrust 
(a) Thanthi 

(i) Madras . 

(ii) Madurai 

(iii) Tiruchirapalli . 

(iv) Coimbatore . 

(v) Tininalveli 

(vi) Salem 

(vii) Vellore . 

(viii) Cuddalore 

(ix) Bangalore 

12. Mathrubbumi Ptg. Co. Ltd. 
(a) Mathrubbumi 

(i) Calicut . 

(ii) Cochin . 

(iii) Trivandrum . 

13. Malayala Manorama Co. Ltd. 
(a). Malayala Manorama 

(i) Kottayam 

(ii) Calicut 

(iii) Cochin . 

(iv) Trivandrum 

14. Kesari Maratha Trust 
(a) Kesari 

(i) Pune 

(ii) Solapur . 

(iii) Sangli . . . 

(iv) Kolhapur 

(v) Artmednagar . 

15. Hindustan Tim s Ltd. 

(a) Hindustan Times 

(i) Delhi . 

(ii) Patna 

(b) Hindustan 

(i) Delhi . 

(ii) Patna 

16. Kasturi& Sons Ltd 
(a) Hindu 

(i; Madras . 

(ii) Mudurai 

(iii) Coimbatore . 



Annexure-TX 


2 

3 

4 

64,728 

141,016 

1,53,038 

89,244 


15,362 

24,796 

39,191 

— 

1 6,745 

14,362 

— 

13,335 

14,891 


1,71,860 

82,114 

87,778 

34,814 

32,013 

29,677 

46,880 

34,542 

32,827 

44,742 

35,812 

40,511 

20,205 

23,643 

24,562 

— 

14,611 

19,633 

— 

13,868 

15,366 

— 

19,630 

18,747 

— 

34.314 

— 


1,11,516 

1,37,495 

1,82,439 

— 

1,66,835 

1,50,188 

— 

— 

1,12,054 


1,59,816 

2,35,979 

2,44,928 

36,127 

1,73,691 

1.99,756 

— 

1,00,569 

!. e <,031 

—. 

— 



38,326 

— 

58,569 


—• 

19,230 

— 

- 

_ 

1,20,505 

2,62,354 

2,81,748 

— 

— 

32,210 

1,05,735 

1,84,756 

1,40,068 

—- 

— 

51,470 

1,42,100 

1,42,923 

1,63,959 

— 

— 

57,379 

— 

49,826 

61,896 
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Annexure-IX 


1 



2 

3 

4 

(iv) Hyderabad. 


. 

j 



(v) Bangalore. 


# 

_ 

34,314 

_ 

(vi) Gurgaon. 

. 

• 

- 

— 

— 

17. Indian National Press (Bombay) Ltd. 

(i) Free Press Journel 

(i) Bombay. 

. 

. 

71,95. 

43,195 

1 5^645 

(ii) Indore. 

• 

• 

- 

- 

- 

18. T.V. Ramasubbaies & Sons 
(a) Dinamalar 

(i) Tirunelveli. 


. 

15,757 

a8,089 

35,883 

(ii) Tiruchi . . . 

. 

. 

5,459 

— 

12,062 

(iii) Madras. 


. 

— 

98,30 

17,502 

(iv) Erode. 



— 

_ 

27,914 

(v) Maoiirai. 

. 

• 

__ 

- 

26,968 

19. Patrakar Prakashan 
(a) Desbbandhu 

(i) Raipur. 



- 

- 

42,482 

(ii) Jabalpur. 



- 

5,644 

6,856 

(iii) Sattia. 

. 

•p • 

- 

— 

14,’76 

20. Deepika Printers 
(a) Deepika 

(i) Kottayam. 



28,382 

52,69.8 

59,511 

(ii) Trichur . 



— 

-' 

~~ 

21. Shrikrishna Chandak 
(a) Dainik Mahasagar 

(i) Nagpur. 


• 

— 


1,810 

<ii) Akola. 


• 

— 

11,586 

— 

(iii) Chandrapur. 

. 

• 

— 


-* 

(iv) Atntavati. 

. 





22. D.P. Agarwal&Bros. 

(a) Dainik Bhaskar 

(i) Bhopal. 


. 

4.343 

27,324 

39,518 

(i) Gwalior. 

. 


— 

16,677 

18,037 

(iii) Jhansi 



— 

14,458 

1 5,520 

(iv) Jabalpur. 



... 

— 

25,227 

(v) Indore. 

. 

• 

— 

— 

57 620 


23. The Pioneer Ltd. 
(a) pioneer 


(i) Lucknow .... 

(ii) Varanasi .... 


. 

16,565 

48,719 

67,006 

33,038 

(b) Swatantra Bharat . 

(i) Lucknow .... 

. * 

, 

14,246 

78,394 

86,550 

(ii) Varanasi .... 

• 

. 



~ 

24. Hind Samachar Ltd. 






(a) Punjab Kesari 

(i) Jalandhar .... 

(ii) Delhi. 

■ 


5,329 

1,81,803 

3,24,282 

1,72,082 

T- 1 
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Annexure-XX 



25. (a) (b/, & (c) L.C. Cbhajlani & Other s, L.C. Nareodra Tiwari, Basantiaial Stthia and Others, Basantilal Sethia, 
Abhaychajlani, 

Rahul Baroute.Rajendra T*wari and Others. 


b) NaiDuniya 

(0 Inoore.. 29,561 1,34,013 1,37,868 

(ii) Bhopal. _ _ _ 

(iii) Raipur 8,181 — — 

26. Rajasthan Patrika (P) Ltd. 

(a) Rajasthan Patrika 

<i) Jaipur (Hindi). 25,771 56,382 1,08,824 


(ii) Jaipur (Eng.) . _ _ 5,333 

('«> Kota. _ — 19,308 

(iv) Jodhpur.. _ _ 40,391 

(v) Udaipur .. _ _ 28,355 

27. a to h Mr. V.D. Chaudhary, Mrs. V.D. Chaudhary, D.B. Chaudhary, P.K. Aggarwal, Mts. P. Chaudhaiy, N. Chaudhsiy, 

N. Chaudhary and D.B. Chaudhary. 

(d) Navajyoti 

(') Jai P« r .. . 9,777 44,945 49,827 

(ii) Ajmer.... . 11,244 33,«,20 — 

(iii) Kota.gM & „ _ 35,494 

28. (A) Amrita Bazar Patrika (p) Ltd. 

(i) Amrita Bazar Patrika 

(R) Calcutta. 1,12,140 1,33,487 1,32,368 


(b) Cuttack . 

(c) Jamshedpur . , 

(B) Allahabad Patrika (P) Ltd., 

(i) Northern India Patrika 


(r) Allahabad. 28,960 33,770 34,463 

(b) Lucknow.. — 24,873 14,694 

(ii) Amrita Prabhat 

(a) Allahabad. _ 21,665 19,542 

(b) Lucknow. _ u ,072 25,561 

2 9. Ushoda ya Publicat ions (P) Ltd. 

(i) Eenadu 

(a) Hyderabad. _ 86,493 33,703 

(b) Vishakhapatnam. _ 41,289 52 381 

(c) Vijayawada. _ 79,947 1,14,188 

(d) Tiiupati. _ _ 53145 
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ANNEXURE (Para 8 26) 

STATEMENT r7 


Statement showing class-wise & all India average af financial burden vis-a-vis Gross Profit (After adding Back l-A R donation & 
Depreciation ) per Establishment during 1984-85 (o 1986-87 

Figures in lakhs 


SI Class of Establish- Number of Average Average Average Reserves & 

No. ments Establishments Profit per year Additional Profit perycar Surplus 

incluJed (Afteradding annual Finan- (afteradding 

back J.A.R,/ c/al Burden back IAR/DR 

DR Dona- per Establish- Donation* 
tiin & Depre- ment based on depreciation) 

ciation per T.P proposals notofaddi- 

Establshment tional finan¬ 

cial burden 


Depreciation Ratio of 

Reserves & 
Surplus to 
Deprecia¬ 
tion 


1 2 


3 4 


5 


6 7 


8 


9 


1 IA 1 

2 I 1 

3 II 4 

4 in 6 

5 IV 7 

6 V 7 

7. VI 2 

8 VII 5 

9 VIII 2 

10IX _ 

36 


665.64 

259.46 

406.18 

467.82 

421.37 

46.45 

340.59 

69.95 

270 64 

117.95 

40.67 

77.28 

33.71 

18.65 

15.06 

10.09 

8.29 

1.80 

16.18 

11.45 

4.73 

5.10 

2.09 

3.01 

1.36 

0.79 

0 57 

4.19 

0.29 

3.90 

99.30 

39 68 

59.62 


1550.63 

319 68 

4.85 : 1 

598.84 

270.36 

2.21 : 1 

496.22 

168.05 

2.95 : 1 

192.36 

71.13 

2.70 : 1 

46.38 

23.98 

1.93 : 1 

(-)7. 39 

10.04 

— 

2.41 

6.30 

0 38 : l 

8.24 

2.68 

3.07 : 1 

0 61 

Partnership firm 

1.12 

0 .54 : 1 

149.51 

55.87 

2.68 :1 
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ANNEXURE X (P»ra 5,26) 
STATEMENT: 2 

Statement sltmving class-wise &aii India average of Financial 
burden vis-a-vis Gross Profit (after adding back LA.R.jDRti 
donation ) per establishment per year during 1984-85 to 
1986-87 


SI. Class of 
No. establish¬ 
ments 


(Figures in lakhs) 


Number 

Average 

Average 

Average 

of estab¬ 

profit be¬ 

Addi¬ 

profit 

lishments 

fore year 

tional 

per 

included 

(After 

Annual 

year 


adding 

financial 

(After 


back IAR/ Burden 

adding 


D.R. 

per Es¬ 

baik 


Donation) 

tablish¬ 

I.A.R./ 


per estab¬ 

ment 

D.R., 


lishment 

(Basedon 
TP. Pro¬ 
posals) 

Dona¬ 
tion not 
of ad¬ 
ditional 
financial 
burden 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 . 

IA 

1 

345.96 

259.46 

86.50 

2 . 

I 

1 

197.46 

421.37 

(—)23.91 

3. 

IX 

4 

172.55 

69.95 

102.60 

4. 

nr 

6 

46;83 

40.67 

6.16 

5. 

IV 

7 

9.73 

18.65 

(—)8.92 

6 . 

V 

7 

0.06 

8.29 

(—)8.23 

7. 

VI 

2 

9.88 

11.45 

(—)1.57 

8 . 

VII 

5 

2.33 

2.09 

0.24 

9. 

vm 

2 

0.25 

0.79 

(—)0.54 

10 . 

IX 

1 

4.02 

0.29 

3.73 



36 

44.97 

39.68 

5.29 
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ANNEXURB X (Para 8.26) 

STATEMENT: 3 

Statement Showing Class-wise <6 All India Average of Financial Burden Vis-A- y/s Gross Profit (After Adding Back (IA.fi. I DR. 
Donation & Excess of Reserves Depreciation ) per Establishment per year during 1984-85 to 1986 87 


(Fgures in lakhs) 


Si- Class of establish- 
No. ments 

No.ofestab- Average Average 

lishments in- profit per year additional 
eluded after adding annual finan- 

back A.I.R./ cial burden 
DR Dona- per estt. based 
tions excess on TP pro¬ 
depreciation posals 

per establish¬ 
ment 

Average 
profit per year 
after adding 
back I.A.R./ 
Donation 
&excessdep- 
reciation net 
of additional 
financial 
burden 

Reserves & 
surplus 

Dcprccktkn 

Ratio of Re¬ 
serves* sur¬ 
plus to depre 
ciation 

CD 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

1 . 

IA 

1 

455.50 

259.46 

196.04 

1550 63 

210.16 

7.38:1 

2 . 

I 

1 

286.94 

421.37 

<—)134.43 

598.84 

180.88 

3.31 :1 

3. 

II 

4 

237.12 

69.95 

167.17 

496.22 

103.48 

4.79 :1 

4' 

III 

6 

64.63 

40 67 

23.96 

192.36 

53.32 

3.61 :1 

5. 

IV 

7 

17.21 

1.8.65 

(—)1.44 

46.38 

16.50 

2.81 :1 

6 . 

V 

7 

3.19 

8.29 

(—)5.10 

(—)7.39 

6.91 

. * 

7. 

VI 

2 

11.69 

11.45 

0.24 

2.41 

4.49 

0 . 54 :1 

8 . 

VII 

5 

2.84 

2.09 

0.75 

8-24 

2.17 

3.80 :1 

9. 

VIII 

2 

0.75 

079 

(—)0- 04 

0.61 

0-62 

0.99 : L 

10 - 

IX 

1 

4.09 

0.29 

3.80 Partnership firm No Reserves & Sur* 







plus 






62 91 

39.68 

23.23 

149.51 

37.94 

3.94 :1 
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annbxurf X 

STATEMENT 4 (PARAS 8.26 
8.31) 

Statentent showing Rate of Return on Gross Profits after providing for Additional Financial Burden but not 

Depredaton 


(Rs. in lakhs) 


si. Class 

Nunb:r 

Average 

No. ofEsta 

- of 

profit 

blish- 

esta¬ 

before 

ments 

blish¬ 

tax per 


ments 

year 


in¬ 

1984-85 


cluded 

to 



1986-87 


Average Rate of Additional Additional 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Return 

Return 

profit Tax 

Annual 

Annual 

profit 

profit 

pai Sup 

N;t 

on 

on 

after 

financial 

Financial 

after 

after 

capital 

worth 

paid 

net 

tax per 

Burden 

burden 

tax per 

tax 

1984-85 

1984-85 

up 

worth 

year 


net of 

year 

adding 

to 

to 

capital 


1984-85 


tax 

after 

back 

1986-87 

1986-87 



to 



Adding 

IAR/ 





1986-87 



back 

DR 








IAR/DR 

donation 








donation 

& depen. 








&deprn. 

of additional 







per 

financial 








estt. 

burden 
net of 
tax 






1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

1. IA 

1 

343.92 

280.17 

0.18 

259.46 

212.76 

601.97 

389.21 

223.95 

1774.58 

173.79 

21.93 

2 . 1 

1 

194.79 

149.15 

0.23 

421.37 

324.45 

422.18 

97.73 

108.57 

598.84 

90.02 

16.32 

3. II 

4 

168.61 

112.23 


69.95 

57.88 

284.21 

226.33 

39.61 

535.83 

571.40 

42.24 

4. Ill 

6 

46.30 

33.86 


40.67 

35.27 

105.51 

70.24 

32.21 

214.81 

218.07 32.70 

5. IV 

7 

7.92 

5.23 


18.65 

16.67 

31.06 

1439 

18.99 

67.94 

75.78 

21.18 

6 . V 

7 

c—>1.84 

(—)l .84 


8.29 

8.29 

10.09 

1.80 

9.24 

1.85 

19.48 

97.30 

7. VI 

2 

7.55 

6.78 


11.45 

10.68 

15.40 

4.72 

19.06 

21.47 

24.06 

21.98 

8 . VII 

5 

1.54 

0.22 


2.09 

1.29 

3.78 

2.87 

3.89 

12.12 

73.78 

23.68 

9. VIII 

2 

(—)0.07 

(—)0.66 


0..79 

0.57 

0.77 

0.20 

0.34 

0.95 

58.82 

21.05 

10. X 

1 

0.14 

0.14 


0.29 

0.29 

4,19 

3.90 

. . 

(—)0.8S 

net worth 


ve. 


31-07 39.68 32.90 87.16 54.26 26.86 177.74 102.01 30.53 


36 43.23 


ANNEXURE X (Para 8.26) 
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ANNEXURE-X (Para 8.26) 

STATEMENT 6 

Statement showing 'Rate of Return’ on Gross Profit after providing for reasonable depreciatio n as also additional financial burden 
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Class S. No. 


Establishment 


ANNEXURE X (Plra 8.26) 

STATEMENT 3 

Statement showing class-wise & all India Average of 
Financial Barden Vis-a-Vis Gross Profit After Adding 
Back I.A.R./D.R., Donation & Excess of Health Deprecia¬ 
tion Eitablishm ent per year during 1984-8 5 to 1986-87 

Figures in Igkhs 
ANNEXURE X (Para 0.20) 

STATEMENT 7 

List of Newspaper Establishments Included for Study of Industry 
to year Additional Financial 

Ctass SI. No. Establishment 

l\ 1-2 1, Bennett CJleman Co. Limited, 

Bombay. 

%. Janasevak Kurjyaiaya Limited, 
Lucknow. 

I 3—6 3. Indian Express Newspapers (Bombay) 

Private Limited, Bombay. 

4. Indian Express (Madurai) Private 
Limited, Madras. 

5. Traders Private Limited, Bombay. 

6. Andhra Prabha Private Limited, 
Vijayawada. 

jl 7, Ananda Bazar Patrika Limited, 

Calcutta. 

8. The Hindustan Times Limited, New 
Delhi. 

9. TheMalayala Manorama Co.,Limited, 
Kottayam. 

10. Kasturi&Spns Limited, Madras. 

HI 11, The Hind Samachar Limited, 

Jalandhar. 

12. The Mathrubhumi Printing & 
Publishing Co. Limited, Calicut. 

13. The Sattdesh Limited, Ahmeda- 
bad. 

14. The statement Limited, Calcutta. 

15. The Tribune Trust, Chandigarh. 

16. Ushodaya Publications Private Limi¬ 
ted, Hyderabad. 

IY 17. Andhra Printers Limited, Vijaya¬ 

wada. 

18. Kutnudam Publications Private 
Limited, Madras. 

19. The Pioneer Limited, Lucknow. 

20. Rajasthan Patrika Limited, Jai¬ 
pur. 


21. SakalPapers Private Limited, Fune. 

22—23 22. Sourashtra Trust, 

23, The Janmabhoomi Group of News¬ 
papers, Bombay. 

23. Phulthhab, Rajkot. 

24. Searchlight Publishing Home Limi¬ 
ted Patna (Formerly known as the 
Bihar Journals Limited, Patna). 

V 25 The Deepika, Kotta 

26 TheNageswara Rao Estates Private 
Limited, Vijayawada, 

27. Lokmat Newspapers Private Limited, 
Nagpur. 

28. Servants of the People Society, 
Cuttack 

29—30 29, The Indian National Press (Bombay) 

Limited, Bombay. 

30. The Indian Nations 1 Pre ss (Indore). 


31 Loka Shikshna Trust Hubli—Bangalore. 

VI 32 Shri Narakesari Prakaehan Limited, 

Nagpur. 

33 Shree Vishal Printers Limited, Jr irui . 

Vtt 34 Saurashtra Samachar Private Limited, 

Bhavnagar. 

35 Marathwada Trust, Aurangabad. 

36—37 36. TheDainika Janambhumi, Jorhat. 

37, Janambhumi Press, Jorhat. 

38—39 38. Newspapers & Periodicals, Banga¬ 

lore. 

39. The Mysore Press (P) Limited, 
Bangalore. 

40 Pearl Print-Well Limited, Patna 

VIII 41 Daily Prabhat & Poona Daily News 

Private Limited, Pune. 

42 The Daily Pratap, New Delhi. 

IX 43 Pragativadi, Bhubaneswar. 

•Profits & Additional Financial Burden of Calcutta, Madras, 
patna, Jaipur, Pune & Madras Units of Bennett, Coleman & 
Co., Ltd.,belonging to lowerthanclass I Ahave been shown 
inclass I A for want of information. 
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SI Name of Establishment 
No. 


4.1 Andhra Printers Ltd., 
Vijayawada 

4.2 Kumudam Publications 
pvt. Ltd., Ma jras 


Current Annual Gross 
Wage Addl. profit 

Bill Finan- 1987-88 

eial 

Burden 

(Rs.in (Rs. in (Rs. in. 
lakhs) lakhs) lakhs) 


115.57 22.02 52.60 

09) 

12.64 2.61 11.91 

(20) (1986-87) 


Class IV 

Position about increase in 
Priceof Newspaper Advertisement Rates 


4.3 The pioneer Ltd, Lucknow 131.88 29.95 59.21 

(22) (86-87) 

4.4 Rajastan Patrikn Ltd, 110.38 10.09 124.88 

Jaipur (9) 

4.5 Sakai Papers Pvt. Ltd, 150 96 33.35 116.76 

Kolhapur, Pune, Bombay (22) (1987) 

4.6 S^urastra Trust 

(Janmabhoomi Groupof Newspapers) 

(a) Bombay 105.15 18 75 —14.77 

(86-87) 

(b) Rajkot 58.14 8.57 34.96 

(86,87) 

(c) Surat 17,07 4.00 —8.55 

(86-87) 

(d) Kutch-Bhuj 12.12 3.13 32.31 

(86-87) 


5.1 Decpiks 
Kottayam 


192.43 34.45 43.95 

07) 

* Full page B/W 
41.22 6-87 -26.05 

(16) 


5.2 LokShikshana Trust, Hubli 71.23 6.72 16.60 


Bangalore. 


(9) (1987-88) 


5.3 Lokmat News Papers Pvt. 35.35 4.63 68.30 


Ltd, Nagpur 

5.4 NageswaraRao Estates 
Vijawada 

• 5.5(a) Indian National Press 
(Bombay) Ltd. Bombay. 

(b) Indian National Press 


5.6 Servantsof the peoples 
Society, Cuttack 
6.1 Tarun Bharat Nagar 


6.2 Vishwamitra Karyalaya 


(13) 

75.40 9.71 -2.18 

( 12 ) 

(1986-87) 

63.87 12.8 76.22 

(1.987) 

16.07 5.58 3.10 

-—. - (1987) 

79.94 17.66 
( 22 ) 

40.22 3.3 141.63 

(13) 

46.28 9.80 8.29 

(Jan. 88- (19) 

(Oct. 88) (1988) 

12.60 3.42 15.48 

(27) 


From To From 1-5-88 

1-5-1988 1-4-89 Col. cm. Di 

Cl. 

To 1-4-1989 

Col. cm Dis. Cl. 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1.00 

1.20 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

1 .25 

1.50 

— 

10200* 



12000* 


0.75 

0.80 

— 

2000* 

— . 

.- . 

2500* 


1.50 

1.60 

— 

500* 

— 

— 

1500* 


1.20 

1.40 

— 

70 

62 

— 

80 

75 

0-90 

1.20 

110 

80 

55 

no 

80 

55 

060 

0,60 

20 

12.50 

12.50 

20 

12.50 

12.50 

1.00 

1.20 

(-) 

70 

-- 

— 

70 

— 

1.00 

1.20 

25 



30 



1.00 

1.50 

25 

— 

— 

40 

_ 

... 

0.85 

1.00 

46 

— 

— 

54 

— 

— 

0.40 

0.50 

18 

— 

— 

18 

— 

—. 

050 

0.70 

15 

— 

— 

20 

— 

— 

1.00 

1.15 

1.5 

__ 

40 

45 


40 

0.90 

1.00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.00 

1.00 

4.0 

— 

— 

50 

— 

— 

1.00 

1-10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.00 

1.00 

40 

40 

20 

40 

40 

20 

0.70 

0.80 

20 

20 

12 

20 

20 

12 

0.50 

0.75 

18 

18 

11 

18 

18 

20 

0.80 

1.00 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

0.30 

— 

— 

55 

22 

— 

55 

22 

1.88 

1.00 

35 

— 

— 

35 

— 

— 

0.70 

0.70 

45 

42 

_ 

68 

52 

— 
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Class VII 


1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 11 

12 

13 

7.1 a. TheJanmabhoomlGroup 18.40 
of Newspaper, (Jorhat) 
b. Janambhurai Press (Pvt.) Ltd., 

3.04 

(16) 

9.66 

0.50 

0.60 

25 


— 35 

— 

* ’ 

7.2 Sourastra Samachar 

Bhavanagar 

12.50 

1.41 

(U) 

3.31 

(1986-87) 

0.50 

0.50 

14 

14 

— 16 

16 

— 

7.3 Marathwada Daily 

15.36 

1.54 

(10) 

-0.65 

0.90 

1.00 

— 

18 

18 — 

18 

18 

7.4 a. NewspaperA Periodicals 
Bangalore 

b. Mysore Press Pvt. Ltd. 

•Full Page 

21.96 

2.23 

(10) 

1.24 

2.50 

3.00 

— 

3500* 

_ _ 

3500* 

— 




ANNEXURE XI 



Class VIII) 


1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 11 

12 

13 

8.1 Daily Pratap, Delhi 

10.09 

0.69 

(6) 

-4.03 

0.80 

1.00 

13 

— 

— 15 

— 

- - 

8.2 Daily prabhat & Poona Daily 

9.39 

0.88 

(9) 

4.57 

0.50 

0.60 


20 


24 — 

Class IX 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 11 

12 

13 

9.1 PragatiVadi 

1.81 

0.29 

06) 

5.28 

(1987) 

040 

0.40 

— 

25 

— — 

25 

— 


elasticity of demand 


SI. No. 


N.im; of Newspaper 


1 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 


Timesoflndja (Bombay) . 

Indian Express (Madras) . 

Hindustan Times 

The Hindu 

Malayala Manorma 

Mathrubhumi 

Eenadu 

Sandesh Daily (Ahmedabad) 
Punjab Kesari(Hindi) 

The Tribune 
Andhra Jyothi 
Rajasthan Patrika 
Phuchab(Gujarati) , 
Loksatta (Marathi) . 
Bombay Samachar 
Samyukta Kar nataka 
Deepika Daily 
Tarun Bharat (Poona) 
Marathwada Daily. 

Daily Pratap(NewDelhi) . 


Price Elasticity of 
Demand 


Value of R» 


0.332892 

0.876206 

. (—30.24697 

0.744375 

. (—)0.20275 

0.229249 

. (—30.11767 

0.888585 

0.433791 

0.949076 

0.226409 

0.756423 

. (—)0.89503 

0.54931 

. (—)0.3044 

0.539076 

. (—30.13149 

0.962842 

. (—30.07484 

0 616607 

0.027251 

0.57252 

(—30.33509 

0.96317 

0.579373 

0.782601 

g§&pH).5557 

0.501232 

• (—30.03628 

0.817607 

0.090152 

0.672839 

• (—)0.2I049 

0.651187 

. (—30 45468 

0-666957 

■ (—30.68476 

0-75544 

0.549084 

0.780294 


Awiexure-Xlf 
(para 8,49) 


Remarks 
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APPENDIX—I 


List of Newspaper Establishments, Employers!Employees 
Organlsationsllndividuals who responded to the Main 
Questionnaire 

A. EMPLOYERS 

1. Editor, 

Publication Syndicate, 

New Delhi. 

2. TheSamaj, 

Cuttack. 

3. Star of Mysore, 

Mysore. 

4. The Bombay Printers Ltd., 

Bombay. 

5. The Malayala Manorma Co. Ltd., 

Kottayam. 

6. Marathwada Daily, 

Aurangabad. 

7. The Pioneer Ltd., 

Lucknow. 

8. The Tribune Trust, 

Chandigarh. 

9. Ushodaya Publications, 

Hyderabad. 

10. Aaanda Bazar Patrika Ltd., 

Calcutta. 

11. The Indian National Press (Bombay) Ltd., 

Bombay. 

12. The Indian National Press (Indore) Ltd., 

Indore. 

13. Janatha Pragathi. 

Tumkur. 

14. Janavarta, 

Varanasi. 

15. The M.M- Publications Ltd., 

Kottayam. 

16. Patrakar Prakashan, 

Raipur. 

17. Samyukta Karnataka, 

Hubli. 

18. Saurashtra Samachar Pvt. Ltd., 

Bhavnagar. 

19. Qodateer Samacha r , 

Nanded. 

20. Sahekarana Mekhala Daily, 

Trivandrum. 

21. Sahakarana Mekhala Weekly. 

Trivandrum. 

22. Andhra Fiabha Pvt. Ltd., 

Vijayawada. 

23. Indian Express (Madurai) Pvt. Ltd., 

Madras. 


24. Traders Pvt. Ltd., 

Bombay. 

25. Indian Express Newspapers QBombay) p v t. Ltd., 
Bombay. 

26. Mid-Day Publications Pvt. Ltd., 

Bombay. 

27. Dainik Prabhat & Poona Daily N Ltd., 

Pune. 

28. The Statesman Ltd., 

Calcutta. 

29. The Hindustan Times Ltd-, 

New Delhi. 

30. Daily Pratap, 

New Delhi. 

31. The Press Trust of India Ltd., 

Bombay. 

32. Bonnet, Coleman & Co., Ltd., 

Bombay. 

33. United News of India, 

New Delhi. 

34. Kumudam, 

Madras. 

35. News papers & Periodicals, 

Bangalore. 

36. Janmabhoomi Group of Newspapers, 

Bombay. 

37. The States People Pvt. Ltd., 

(Phulchhab), 

Rajkot. 

38. Pratap, 

Surat. 

39. Kutchmitra, 

Bhuj-Kutch. 

40. The Mathrubhumi Printing & Publishing Co. Ltd., 
Calicut. 

41. Vishwamitra Karyalaya, 

Calcutta. 

42. The Sandesh Limited, 

Ahmedabad. 

43. Janasevak Karjyalaya Ltd., 

Lucknow. 

44. Nageswara Rao Estates Pvt. Ltd., 

Vijayawada. 

45. The Bombay Samachar Pvt. Ltd., 

Bombay. 

46. Bennett, Coleman & Co. Ltd., 

New Delhi. 

47. Kasturi & Sons Ltd., 

Madras. 

48. Navachetan Karaya'aya, 

Ahmedabad 


2484 Lab./89—21 
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49. New Prabhat Publicity Co., 
Ahmedabad. 

50. Vadodara Samachar, 

Baroda. 

51. Broach Samachar, 

Broach. 

52. Varad Daily, 

Bhuj-Kutch. 

53. Kutch Patrika, 
Madhapud-Kutch. 

4. Kutch Lok, 

Kutch. 

. Kutch-Satta, 

Bhuj-Kutch. 
i Kutch Jyoti, 

Bhuj-Kutch. 

57. The Times of India, 
Ahmedabad. 

58. Bennett, Coleman & Co. Ltd., 
Pune. 

59. Bennett, Coleman & Co. Ltd., 
Madras. 

60. Bennett, Coleman & Co. Ltd., 
Calcutta. 

61. Bennett, Coleman & Co. Ltd., 
Patna. 

62. Bennett, Coleman & Co. Ltd., 
Bangalore. 

63. Andhra Printers Ltd., 
Vijayawada. 

64. Rajasthan Patrika Pvt. Ltd., 
Jaipur. 

65. The Printers (Mysore) Ltd., 
Bangalore. 

66. Naveen Duniya, 

Jabalpur. 

67. Vindyachal Prakashan, 
Jabalpur. 

68. The Rahnuma-E-Deccan, 
Hyderabad. 

69. Munsif Daily, 

Hyderabad. 

70. Viduthalai, 

Madras, 

71. Malai Mani, 

Madras. 

72. Dainik Alok, 

Bhopal. 

73. Chandamama Publications, 
Madras. 

74. Daily Jagran, 

Bhopal. 

75. Siasat Daily. 

Hyderabad. 

76. Ranchi Prakashan Pvt. Ltd., 
Ranchi. 

77. Behar Journals Ltd., 

Patna. 

78. The Sada-E-Aam, 

Patna. 


79. Chief Editor, Azimabad Express, 

Patna. 

80. Prabhat Khabar, 

Ranchi. 

81. The New Republic 
Ranchi. 

82. Neeraj Newspaper Associated (P) Ltd., 
Patna. 

83. The Newspapers & Publications Ltd., 

Patna. 

84. Jai Rajasthan, 

Udaipur. 

85. Swadeshwari Printers & Publishers (P) Ltd., 
Calcutta. 

86. Samacharam, 

Rajamundry. 

87. Nava Bharat Prakashan, 

Bhopal. 

88. Nava Bharat Press, 

Bhopal. 

89. Nav Bharat Press, 

Raipur. 

90. Nav Bharat Press, 

Nagpur. 

91. Dacan Chronicle, 

Sacunderabad. 

93. Dalton Publications, 

Madras. 

93. Vanraj Times, 

Gujarat. 

94. Indian Newspaper Society. 

New Delhi, (Fomerly IENS). 

94. Indian Languages Newspapers Association, 
Bombay. 


B. EMPLOYEES 

1. Shri Suramonl Mishra, Journalist, 

Cuttack. 

2. Shri Kshetra Mohan Mishra, Journalist, 
Cuttack. 

3. (i) Shri V.C. Inamdar, 

Pune. 

(ii) Shri B.N. Naggirwar, 

Pune. 

4. The Kerala Union of Working Journalists, 
Kottayam. 

5. The Tribune Workers’ Union, 

Chandigarh. 

6. Shri Prabir Kumar Laha, 

Calcutta. 

7. Press Mazdoor Sangh, 

Allahabad. 

8. Mohan Banerjee, 

Howrah. 

9. Jyoti Shramjiwi Patrakar Sangh, Jaipur 

10. Tamil Nadu Part-time Correspondents 
Association. Madras. 
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11. Editors Guild of India, 

New Delhi. 

12. Mumbai Kamgar Sanghatna. 

Bombay. 

13. Madhya Pradesh Patrakar Sangh, 

Jobalpur. 

14. Journalists and Non-Journalist, Employees Workins in 
District Newspapers, 

Latur. 

15. Nava Jyoti Shramik Union, 

Jaipur. 

16. The Goa Union of Journalists, 

Panaji. 

17. The Indian Press Library Association, 

New Delhi. 

18. Newspaper Employees Federation, 

Madurai. 

19. Federation of PTI Employees Union, 

New Delhi. 

20. Malayala Manorma Non-jounalists’ Union, 

Calicut. 

21. Shri J.R. Parathara, Strinagar UNI, 

Alloppey. 

22. Ananda Bazar Group of Publications 
Employees’ Union. 

Calcutta. 

23. Ananda Bazar Patrika, Hindustan Standard & Desh 
Employees & Workers Union, 

Calcutta. 

24. National Union of Journalists (Tamil Nadu), 

Madras. 

25. Mathrubhuni Non-Journalists’ Union, 

Calicut. 

26. Shri M.G. Joshi, Journalist, 

Akoia. 

27. Indian Federation of Working Journalists, 

New Delhi. 

28. UNI Employees Federation, 

New Delhi. 

29. All India Teleprinter Operators Forum 
New Delhi. 

30. Dr. Simanchal Mahapatra, Journalist, 

Koraput. 

31. Nat ional Union of Journalists (India), 

New Delhi. 

32. Shri T.S. Subramania Sharma, Astrologer, 

Madras. 

33. News paper Phototype Setting Workers Organisation 
Lucknow. 

34. Shri M.V.S, Rama Rao & Others 
Advertisement Deptt. of Decan Chronicle, 

Secunderabad. 

35. Shri T.S. Venkatesan, 

Madras. 

36. Teleprinter Operator of the Times of India, 

New Delhi. 

37. All India Newspaper Employees Federation, 

New Delhi. 

38. Hindustan Times Employees Union, 

New Delhi. 


39. Teleprinter Operators of the Hindustan Times. 

New Delhi. 

40. Delhi Press Karamchari Sangh 
Delhi. 

41. Press Karamchari Sangh, 

Kanpur. 

42. Supervisors/Section Holders of Prajavani and Deccan 
Herald, 

Bangalore. 

43. Bennett, Coleman & Co. Employees’ Union, 

New Delhi. 

44. The Teleprinter uperators & Mechanic-cum-Onerator 
of Bennett, Coleman & Co., 

Ahmedabad Branch, 

Ahmedabad. 

45. Shri K. H. Narayanan, 

Kozhikode. 

46. Shri A. K, Sapariwala, 

Correspondent, Times of India, 

Ahmedabad. 

47. Employees belonging to Clerical Cadre of Bennett Cole¬ 
man & Co. Ltd., 

New Delhi. 

48. Shri Subhash Chandra Sarkar, 

Bombay. 

49. Teleprinter Operators Working in the Times of India, 
Lucknow/Allahabad/Kanpur. 

50. Shri B. Shiva Shankar, Transmission Supver., 

UNI, Bangalore. 

51. Copy Holders of Statesman Ltd., 

Delhi. 

52. The Editor and Publisher. 

Dinasudar, 

Bangalore. 

53. Tamil Nadu Part-time Correspondents Association, 

Madras. 

54. Shri V. Kannan, Teleprinter Operator, 

Dinasari, 

Madras. 

55. Maharashtra Union of Working Journalists, 

Bombay. 

56. Shri P, Krishnan, Sr Journalist, 

Madurai. 

57. Ananda Bazar Group Employees Union, 

Calcutta. 

58. Shri Prasanta Kumar Panja Roy, 

Sr. Sub-Editor, Business Standard, 

Calcutta. 

59. Shri Sanjiv Kumar Ghosh, 

Advertisement Bill Section, Amrita Bazar Patrika/ 

Jugantat, 

Calcutta. 

60. Shri Samir Kumar Chatterjee and Others, 

Advt. Proof Reading Department, 

Jugantar and Amrita Bazar Patrika, 

Calcutta. 

61. Newspapers and News Agencies Teleprinter Operators 
Association, 

Hyderabad. 
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62. Telep rinter Operators of the Newspapers & News 
Agencies, 

Lucknow. 

63. Shri Kiran Shanker Pant 

Advt. Translator and Advt. Proof Reader, 

Hindustan Times, 

New Delhi. 

64. Shri V. Thiagrajan, 

Working Journalist, ‘The Hindu’ 

Madras. 

65. Photo Type setting Operates- Association, 

Times of India, 

Bombay. 

66. M.P. Working Journalists Union, 

Bhopal. 

67. U.P. Working Journalists Union, 

Lucknow. 


68. ShriGirindra Mohan Misra, 

Patna. 

69. Shri ILD.N. Sinha, Proof Reader. 
Lucknow. 

70. Times Karamchari Sabha, 

Lucknow. 

71. Photo-type setting Operators Association, 
Bombay. 

72. Shri R. Vardaehari, 

Madras. 

73. Shri H.C. Shukla, ‘JCAAK’, 

Cartoonist, 

Delhi. 

74. Karnataka Cartoonists Association, 

Bangalore. 

75. AD India Patrakar Sansad, 

Moradabad. 



APPENDIX 2 

Persons who appeared for oral hearing before the Wage Boards for Working Journalists and non-journalist Nevspaper Employees 

{March 1987 — March 1989) 


No. Name of Organisation/Assoc : ation/Federation/Individual etc. 

Name of the Representative 

1 2 

3 


Place: Bombay:2-3-87—5-3-87 


1. Gujarat Journalists Union and Press Kamgar Sangh. 

2. Goa Union of Journalists 

3. Newspaper and Press Employees Union, Goa. 

4. Part Time Stringers 

5. Saurashtra Trust Karamchari Sangh 

6. Nagpur Union of Journalists 

7. United News of India Employees Union, Bombay. 

8. United News of India Federation. 

9. Janambhoomi Group of Newspapers. 

10. Maharashtra Union of Working Journalists 
Place: Madras Date : 1-4-87—4-4-87. 

11. Andhra Pradesh Union of Working Journalists. 

12. Karnataka Union of Working Journalists. 

13. Kerala Union of Working Journalists. 

14. Mathrubhumi Non-Journalist Employees Union and Malaysia Manorama 
Non-Journalist Union. 

15. Mathrubhumi Administrative Staff Association. 

16. Kerala United News of India Employees Union. 

17. Malaysia Manorma Co. Ltd. 

18. Individual 

19. All India Newspaper Employees Union, T amil Nadu. 

20. Madras Union of Journalists. 

21. Newspaper Employes Federation, Madurai. 

22. Indian Express Workers Union. 


Shri M.H. Shaikh, Advocate 
Shri D.D. Trivedi 

Shri Camil Parkhe, 

Shri James Paes. 

Shri G.A. Sawant. 

Shri H.D. Joshi. 

Shri S.N. Bharat. 

Shri Anil Sharma. 

Shri Madhu Shetye. 

Shri Jal Khambata. 

Shri B.H. Joshi. 

Shri J.J. Bhatt, Advocate 
Shri N.S. Narayanan 

Shri Madhu Shetye. 


Shri K.S. Srinivassa Reedy. 
Shri P. A. Rama Rao. 

Shri A. Prabhakar Rao. 

Shri G.K. Satya, 

Shri N.V. Joshi, 

Shri T. Nagarajan. 

Shri N.V. Paily. 

Shri P. Kumaran Kutti, 

Shri K. Chandran, 

Shri K. B&Iacharadran. 

Shri S. Joseph. 

Shri Ram Chandra. 

Shri Jacob Mathew, 

Shri Rajan Mathew, 

Shri T.S. Subrahmania Sharma, 
Shri Ayyaswamy Pandian, 

Shri T.S. Venkatesh. 

Shri S. Ramamurthy. 

Shri S. Ramaswami, 

Shri C.V. Raghwan, 

Shri M.P. Andhre. 

Shri. M. Kandiah. 

Shri A.K.Tufail Ahmed. 
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1 

2 

3 


Place: Calcutta Date : 26-5-87—28-5-87 

. 

23. 

Bihar Working Journalists Union, Patna. 

Shri Gauri Shankar Acharya, 

24. 

The Bihar Journals Limited, Employees Union. 

Shri P.P. Mandal, 

25. 

Orissa Union of Journalists, Bhubneswhar 

Shri B.D. Dhal. 

26. 

The Samaj. 

Shri P. Mahapatra. 

27. 

Ananda Bazar Group Employees Union, Calcutta. 

Shri Prafulla Gupta. 

28. 

Assam Tribune Employees Union. 

Shri Indu Bhowmik. 

29. 

United News of India Employees Union, Calcutta. 

Shri Prasanta Paul. 

30. 

Indian Journalists Association Calcutta. 

Shri M.K. Biswas. 

31. 

North Bengal Regional Unit of W.B. Union of Journalists. 

Shri D.N. Chakravarty. 

32. 

West Bengal Union of Journalists. 

Shri A.K. Mitra. 

33. 

Amrit Bazar Patrika, Jugantar Amrit Karmachari Samiti. 

Shri Shymalday. 

34. 

West Bengal Newspaper Federation. 

Shri Subhodh Bose. 

Dr. B.B. Chatterjee. 

Dr. B. Rao. 

35. 

Bennett Coleman & Co. Employees Association, Calcutta. 

Shri S.K. Bhattacharya. 

36. 

Ananda Bazar Patrika, Hindustan Standard and Desh Employees 
Worker Union, Calcutta. 

Shri Partitosh Mukherjee. 

37. 

Individuals. 

Shri Manoj Mohan 

Banerjee & Party. 

37A. Uttarbanga Sambad Employees Union, Darjeeling. 

Shri Shyamal Roy. 

38. 

Individual. 

Shri Bhudev Ray. 

39. 

Senior Sub-Editor, Business Standard, Calcutta. 

Place: Delhi Date: 16-6-87—19-6-87 

Shri Prashant Kumar Panja Roy. 

40. 

Bennett Colleman & Co., 

Shri Madan Phandnis, 


Employees Union, New Delhi. 

Advocate & Party. 

41. 

Punjab Union of Journalists. 

Shri Shyam Khoshla. 

42. 

Chandigarh Journalists Association. 

Shri Ashok Malik. 

43. 

Tribune Workers Union, Chandigarh. 

Shri N.K. Tiwari. 

44. 

Bangalore Newspaper Employees Union. 

Shri H.S. Channabasappa, 

45. 

Patrakar Sangh, M.P. 

Shri B.M. Bharati. 

46. 

Punjab Chandigarh Patrakar Parishad. 

Shri Surjeet Singh. 

47. 

Tribune Employees Union, Chandigarh. 

Shri N.K. Saini & Party. 

48. 

Individual. 

ShriG.C. Srivastava. 

49. 

IFWJ Committee on Proof Readers. 

Shri N.V. Sinha, Sh. Vikram Rao. 

50. 

Urdu Committee IFWJ. 

Shri Asad Jafar. 

51. 

U.P. Working Journalists Union. 

Shri Mahesh Joshi, 

Shri Vikram Rao. 

52. 

Times Karamchari Sabha, Lucknow. 

Shri Sarad Pradhan. 

53. 

Hindustan Times Employees Union. 

Shri B.K. Paul, Advocate. 

54. 

Individuals. 

Shri Shanti Lai & Others. 

55. 

Delhi Journalists Association. 

Shri S.L. Dhingra & 

Shri Kamal Bhatt. 

56. 

Delhi Union of Journalists. 

Shri Jitendra Sharma, Advocate. 

57. 

United News of India Workers Union. 

Shri S.W. Dhabe 

Advocate, Ex. M.P. 

58. 

Working News Cameraman Association, New Delhi. 

Shri S.N. Sinha. 

59. 

All India Teleprinter Operators Forum. 

Shri P.S. Rama. 
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2 


3 


60. Indian Press Library Association. 

61. Tribune Journalists Guild. 

62. Malayala Manorma Co. Ltd. 


Shri Sujan Singh. 
Shri Jog Joy. 

Shri Jacob Mathew, 
Shri Rajan Mathew. 


Place: Delhi Date: 7-7-87—10-7-87 

63. Ushodaya Publications, Hyderabad. 

64. Andhra Printers Limited. 

65. Bennett Colleman & Co. Ltd., Bombay. 


Shri R. Ramananda Rao, 
Smt. P. Kukuma. 

Shri Venkatesh Warula. 
Shri P.R. Krishnamurthy. 


Place: Delhi Date: 28-7-87—31-7-87 


66. Bennett Coleman & Co. Ltd. 


67. Ananda Bazar Patrika, Calcutta. 

68. Saurashtra Samachar Pvt. Ltd., Bhavnagar. 
Place: Delhi Date: 10-8-87—14-8-87 


Shri P.R. Krishnamurthy, 
Shri A.K. Sen, Sr. Advocate, 
Shri R.T. Hingorani, 

Shri T.R. Chawla. 

Shri G.B. Pai, Sr. Advocate. 
Shri M. Veerappa Advocate. 


69. Indian Express Newspapers (Bombay) Pvt. Ltd. 

70. All India Patrakar Sansad, Moradabad. 

71. All India Newspaper Employees Federation, Indian Federation of 
Working Journalists & Federation of Press Trust of India Employees 
Union. 

Place: Delhi Date: 31-8-87—3-9-87 

72. National Union of Journalists (India). 

73. Indian Federation of Working Journalists. 


Shri S. Gurumurthy. 

Dr. R.C. Shrotriya. 

Shri Madan Phadnis, Sr. Advocate, 
Shri Jitendra Sharma, Advocate, 
Shri B.K, Pal, Advocate, 

Shri KX. Kapur. 


Shri J.K. Gupta, 

Shri Rajendra Prabhu, 
Shri K.C. Mittal & Party. 
Shri Vikram Rao. 


74. Hindustan Times Ltd. 

Place: Delhi Date: 21-9-87—25-9-87 


Dr. Anand Prakash, Sr. Advocate. 


75. All India Newspaper Employees Federation, Indian Federation of 
Working Journalists & Federation of Press Trust of India Employees 
Union. 

Place: Delhi Date: 26-10-87—31-10-87 

76. All India Newspaper Employees Federation, Indian Federation of 
Working Journalists & Federation of Press Trust of 
India Employees Unions. 

77. United News of India Employees Federation. 


Shri Madan Phadnis, Advocate, 
Shri L.K. Satalkar, 

Shri K.L. Kapur. 


Shri Madan Phadnis, Sr. Advocate ard Party. 


Shri S.W. Dhabe Advocate, Ex. M.P. 


Place: Delhi Date: 9-11-87—11-11-87 

78. Hindustan Times, PTI & UNI. Dr. Anand Prakash, Sr. Advocate. 

Place: Delhi Date: 23-11-87—27-11-87 

79. Indian Newspapers Society. Shri K.M. Mathew, 

Shri Tuhin Kanti Ghosh, 

Shri P.R. Krishnamurthy, 

Shri N. Murali, 

Shri S.A. Murali Pr: sad, 

Shri J. J. Bhatt, Advocate, 

Shri. P.R. Seetharaman, Advocate, 
Shri K.S. Ramakrishna, 

Shri S. Bhushan Jain & Others. 
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Place: Delhi Date: 16-12-87—18-12-87 
80. Hindustan Times Ltd. 


81. Press Trust of India Ltd. 


82. United News of India. 

Place: Delhi Date: 28-12-87—30-12-87 

83, Indian Language Newspaper Association. 


Place: Delhi Date : 19-1-88—21-1-88 

84. Indian Newspaper Society. 

Place: Delhi Date: 15-2-88—18-2-88 

85. Indian Newspaper Society. 


86. United News of India Fedeation. 


Place: Delhi Date: 17-3-88—20-3-88 

87. National Union of Journalists. 


88. AH India Newspaper Employees Federation, Indian Federation of 
Working Journalists & Federation of Press Trust of India Employees 
Union. 


3 


Shri P.P. Ginwala, 

Sr. Advocate, 

Shri N.C. Shah, Advocate, 

Shri Naresh Mohan, 

Shri A.C. Sethi. 

Shri Y.S. Upadhayay, 

Shri P. Unnikrsihnan, 

Dr. M.V. Patwardhan, 

Dr. Anand Prakash, 

Sr. Advocate. 

Shri Narayanan Shetty, Advocate, 
Shri Y.R. Kalkur, 

Shri KP: K.Kutty. 


Shri R. Ramanand Rao, Advocate, 
Shri M.M. Gupta, 

Shri Ratilal Sheth, 

Shri Rajendra Sharma, 

Shri B.K. Sharma. 


Shri Murali Prasad. 

Shri JJ. Bhatt, 

Shri P.R. Krishnamurthy & Others 


Shri P.R. Krishnamurthy, 

Shri Murali Prasad, 

Dr. L.M. Singhvi, Sr. Advocate, 
Shri Seetharaman, Advocate, 
Shri C. Mukhopadhaya, 

Shri A.S. Venkatraman. 

Shri S.W. Dhaba, Advocate, 
Shri E.C. Thomas, 

Shri Jal Khambata. 


Shri Rajindra Prabhu, 

Shri J.K. Gupta, 

Shri K.C. Mittal, 

Shri A.K. Ganguli, 

Shri A. Mariarputtan. 

Shri Madan Phadnis, Sr. Advocate, 
Shri Laxmikant, Advocate, 

Shri K.L. Kapur, 

Shri Jal Khambata. 



APPENDIX—3 

Persons Representing Employers/Employees who made oral Submissions on Tentative Proposals 


No. NaraeofOrganisation/Association/Federation/Iiu ? ivic*i'.aktc. 


Name of the Representative 


1. Bennett, Coleman & Co. 

Hindustan Times Search Light. 


Place: Delhi Dete: 10-1-89—19-1-89 

10-1-89 to 12-1-89 & Dr. L.M. Singhvi, 


2. Janamabhumi Group of Newspapers 

3. Press Trust of India Limited 

4. Indian National Press (Indore/Bombay) 

5. Ind ian Newspaper Socie ty. 


6. All India Newspaper Employees Federation, 
Indian Federation of Working Journalists, 
Federation of PTI Employees Union, Bermett 
Coleman & Co. Employees Union, New Delhi, 
Times of India Allied Publications Employees 
Union & Hindustan Times Employees Union, 
New Delhi. 


7. N iwspaper Employees Welfare Society 

8. Indian Federation of Working Journalists. 

9. Hindustan Times Employees Union. 


15-1-89—16-1-89 


14-1-89 


15-1-89 


15-1-89 


15-1-89 to 16-1-89 & 
19-1-89 

17-l-89to 19-1-89 


18-1-89 

19-1-89 

19-1-89 


Shri P.R. Seetharaman 
Shri P.R. Krishnamurthy, 
Shri A.C. Sethi. 

Shri P.R. Seetharaman, 
Shri V.S. Narayan 
Shri Kundanvyas. 

Shri Ramesh Pa thank 
Dr. L.M. Singhvi, 

Shri N.D. Prabhu, 

Shri J.P. Gupta. 

Shri K.K. Khetan. 

Shri S. A. Murali Prasad. 
Dr. L.M. Singhvi, 

Shri S. Bhushan Jain. 

Shri Ma 'an Phadnis 
Assisted by:—• 
ShriK.L. Kapur 
Shri S.K. Gupta. 

Shri R. Rangaraj, 

Shri Suboc.h Bose 
Shri Jayanta Das Gupta. 
Shri Jal Khambata, 

Shri S.K. Pande, 

Shri P.K. Sharma, 

Shri Santosh Kumar, 

Shri Shailender, 

Shri O.P. Bharat. 

Shri VikramRao, 

Shri Shailencra. 


2484 Lab,/89—22 
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APPENDIX—4 

Meetings of the Wage Boards-— 1985-89 


S.No. Datt(s) of Meeting Nature of Meeting 


1 2 

3 

1. September 30,1985 

Working Journalists/Non-Journalist Wage Board Meeting. 

October 1,1985 

Joint Meeting. 

2. October 29, 1985 

Working Journalists/Non-Journalist Wage Board Meeting. 

3. November 15,1985 

Sub-Committee Meeting. 

4. Decembers ,1985 

Joint Meeting. 

5. December 30,1985 

Joint Meeting. 

6. January 16,1986 

Sub-Committee M eel irg. 

7. January 30 to February 3,1986 

Sub-Committee Meeting. 

8. February 10-11,1985 

Joint Meeting. 

9. February20-22,1986 

Oral Hearing (Interim Relief)- 

10. March 10-13,1986 

Oral Hearing (Interim Relief). 

11. March 20-21,1986 

Joint Meeting. 

12. March27-29,1986 

Meeting with Independent Members. 

13. April 1,1986 

Joint Meeting. 

14. April 19-20,1986 

Working Journalists/Non Journalist Wage Board Meeting. 

15. April 28-30,1986 

Working Joumalist/Non Journalist Wage Board Meeting. 

16. June 30 & July 1,1986 

Joint Meeting. 

17. October 20-22,1986 

Joint Meeting. 

18. January 7,1986 

Joint Meeting. 

19. February20,1987 

Joint Meeting. 

20. March 2-5,1987 

Oral Hearings (Final) 

21. April 1-4,1987 

Oral Hearings (Final) 

22. May 26-29,1987 

Oral Hearings (Final) 

23. June 16-19,1987 

Oral Hearing (Final) 

24. July 7-10,1987 

Oral Hearings (Final) 

25. July 28-31,1987 

Oral Hearings (Final) 

26. August 10-14,1987 

Oral Hearings (Final) 

27. August 30 & September 3,1987 

Oral Hearings (Final) 

28. September21-25,1987 

Oral Hearings (Final) 

29. October 26-31,1987 

Oral Hearings (Final) 

30. November 9-11, 1987 

Oral Hearings (Final) 

31. November 23-27, 1987 

Oral Hearings (Final) 

32. December 15-18, 1987 

Oral Hearings (Final) 

33. December 28-30,1987 

Oral Hearings (Final) 

34. January 19-21,1988 

Oral Heerings (Final) 

35. February 15-19,1988 

Oral Hearings (Final) 

36. March, 10-20,1988 

Oral Hearings (Final) 

37. May 17-21,1988 

Joint Meeting. 

38. June 7-11,1988 

Joint Meeting. 
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39. 

June 27-30,1988 

Joint Meeting. 


40. 

July 18-20,1988 

Joint Meeting. 


41. 

July 28-29,1988 

Joint Meeting. 


42. 

August 4-6,1988 

Joint Meeting. 


43. 

August 18,1988 

Non Journalist Newspaper Employees Wage Board Meeting. 


44. 

August 22-23, 1988 

Working Journalists Wage Board Meeting. 


45. 

August, 29,1988 

Working Journalists/Non Journalist Wage Board Meeting. 


46. 

November 18, 1988 

Joint Meeting. 


47. 

November 30 & December 1,1988 

Joint Meeting. 


48. 

December 1.3-16,1988 

Joint Meeting. 


49. 

January 10-19,1989 

Oral Hearings on Tentative Proposals. 


50. 

January 30-31,1989 

Joint/Individuals Meeting. 


51. 

February 13,1989 

Working Journalists Wage Board Meeting. 


52. 

February 16,1989 

Working Joumalists/WageBoard Meeting. 


53. 

February27,1989 

Joint Meeting/Individual Meetings. 


54. 

March, 15-17,1989 

Joint/Individual Meeting. 


55. 

March, 25-27,1989 

Joint/Individual Meeting. 


56. 

May 10-12,1989 

Joint/Individual Meeting. 


57. 

May25-26,1989 

Joiat/Ihdividual Meeting. 





APPENDIX-5 


Statement showing the place, date and the position about presence or absence of members at the Meetings of the Wage Board 


SI. Station Date Names 

No. 




o 

s 


R 


XJ 

CO 


1 

*o 

I 

CO 


3 

a 

u 

a 

S 


$ 




a 

J3 

a 

4 


i 


i 


pi 


& 


1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


1985 












1. New Delhi 

. 30/9 

P 

P 

P 


\ JEv 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

2. New Delhi 

. 1/10 

P 

A 


p 

p 

P 

P 

P 

A 

P 

P 

3. —do— . 

. 29/10 

P 

P 


p 

P 

A 

A 

A 

P 

P 

P 

4. —do— . 

. 15/11 

P 

P 

— 

- 

— 

— 

P 

— 

— 

— 

P 

5. Bombay . 

. 2/12 

P 

A 

p 

p 

P 

A 

P 

P 

A 

P 

P 

6. New Delhi 

. 30/12 

P 

P 

p 

p 

P 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

P 


1986 












7. New Delhi 

. 16/1 

P 

— 

—ft 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

P 

P 

8. Hyderabad 

. 30/1 

P 

_ 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

P 

P 


. 3/2 












9. New Delhi 

. 10/2 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

A 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

10. New Delhi 

. 11/2 

P 

P 

p 

P 

P 

A 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

11. New Delhi 

. 20/2 

P 

P 

p 

P 

p 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

A 

12. New Delhi 

. 21/2 

P 

P 

p 

P 

p 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

A 

13. New Delhi 

. 22/2 

P 

P 

p 

P 

p 

A 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

14. New Delhi 

. 10/3 

P 

A 

A 

P 

P 

A 

P 

P 

A 

A 

A 

15. New Delhi 

. 11/3 

P 

A 

A 

P 

p 

A 

P 

P 

A 

A 

A 

16. New Delhi 

. 12/3 

P 

A 

A 

P 

P 

A 

P 

P 

A 

A 

A 

17. New Delhi 

. 13/3 

P 

A 

A 

P 

P 

A 

P 

P 

A 

A 

A 

18. New Delhi . 

. 20/3 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

A 

19. New Delhi 

. 21/3 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

A 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

20. New Delhi 

. 27/3 

P 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

A 

P 

21. New Delhi 

. 28/3 

P 

— 

— 

— 

... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

P 

P 

22. New Delhi 

. 29/3 

P 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

P 

A 

23. New Delhi 

• 1/4 

P 

P 

P 

P 

p 

A 

P 

P 

P 

P 

A 

24. New Delhi . 

. 19/4 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

A 

P 
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1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

25. New Delhi 

. 20/4 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

26, New Delhi 

. 28/4 

P 

P 

A 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

27. New Delhi 

. 30/4 

P 

A 

P 

P 

P 

A 

A 

A 

A 

P 

P 

28. New Delhi 

. 30/6 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

A 

P 

P. 

P 

P 

A 

29. New Delhi 

• 1/7 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

A 

P 

P 

P 

P 

A 

30. New Delhi 

. 20/10 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

A 

P 

A 

P* 

31. New Delhi . 

. 21/10 

1987 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

A 

P 

P 

32. Bangalore 

. 7/1 

P 

P 

P 

P 

A 

P 

P 

P 

A 

P 

P 

33. Ijangalore 

. 8/1 

P 

P 

P 

P 

A 

P 

P 

P 

A 

P 

P 

34. New Delhi 

. 20/2 

P 

P 

P 

A 

A 

A 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

35. Bprabay . 

. 2/3 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P P 

C.A. (Bagchij 

P 

P 

P 

A 

A 

P 

36 Bombay . 

. 3/3 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

A 

A 

P 

37. Bombay . 

. 4/3 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

A 

P 

38. Bombay . 

. 5/3 

P 

P 

F^ 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

A 

A 

P 

39. Madras . 

• 1/4 

P 

P 

A 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

A 

P 

P 

40. Madras . 

• 2/4 

E 

P 

A 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

A 

P 

P 

41. Madras 

. 3/4 

P 

P 

A§| 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

A 

P 

P 

42. Madras 

. 4/4 

P 

P 

A 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

A 

43. Calcutta 

. 26/5 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

A 

P 

P 

P 

A 

P 

44. Calcutta . 

. 27/5 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

A 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

45. Calcutta . 

. 28/5 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

A 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

46. New Delhi 

. 16/6 

P 

P 

P™ 

P 

P 

P 

A 

A 

P 

P 

P 

47. New Delhi 

. 17/6 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

A 

A 

P 

A 

P 

48. New Delhi 

. 18/6 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

A 

A 

P 

A 

A 

49. New Delhi 

. 19/6 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

A 

A 

P 

A 

P 

50. New Delhi 

. 7/7 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

A 

P 

51. New Delhi 

. 8/7 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

F 

P 

A 

P 

52. New Delhi - 

, 9/7 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

A 

P 

53 New Delhi 

. 10/7 

P 

A 

A 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

A 

P 

54. New Delhi . 

. 28/7 

P 

A 

P 

A 

P 

P 

P 

A 

P 

A 

P 

55. New Delhi 

. 29/7 

P 

A 

P 

A 

P 

P 

P 

A 

P 

A 

P 

56. New Delhi 

. 30/7 

P 

A 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

A 

P 

A 

P 

57. New Delhi . 

. 31/7 

P 

A 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

A 

P 

A 

P 

S8. New Delhi . 

. 10/8 

P 

A 

A 

P 

P 

P 

A 

P 

P 

A 

P 

59. New Delhi 

. 11/8 

P 

A 

A 

P 

P 

P 

A 

P 

P 

A 

P 

60. New Delhi 

. 12/8 

P 

A 

A 

P 

P 

P 

A 

P 

P 

A 

P 

61. New Delhi 

. 13/8 

P 

P 

A 

P 

P 

P 

A 

P 

P 

A 

P 

62 New Delhi 

. 14/8 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

A 

P 

63. New Delhi . 

. 31/8 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

A 

P 

64. New Delhi 

. 1/9 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

65. New Delhi . 

. 2/9 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 


~*M.V^ Desai 





7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 


66. New Delhi 

67. New Delhi 

68. New Delhi 

69. New Delhi 

70. New Delhi 

71. New Delhi 

72. New Delhi 

73. New Delhi 

74. New Delhi 

75. New Delhi 

76. New Delhi 

77. New Delhi 

78. New Delhi 

79. New Delhi 

80. New Delhi 

81. New Delhi 

82. New Delhi 

83. New Delhi 

84. New Delhi 

85. New Delhi 

86. New Delhi 

87. New Delhi 

88. New Delhi 

89. New Delhi 

90. New Delhi 

91. New Delhi 

92. New Delhi 


93. New Delhi 

94. New Delhi 

95. New Delhi 

96. New Delhi 

97. New Delhi 

98. New Delhi 

99. New Delhi 

100. New Delhi 

101. New Delhi 

102. New Delhi 

103. New Delhi 


. 3/9 P p 

• 31/9 p P 

. 22/9 P P 

1987 

. 23/9 P P 

• 24/9 P A 

• 25/9 P A 

. 26/10 P p 

. 27/10 P p 

. 28/10 P p 

. 29/10 P p 

. 30/10 P P 

. 31/10 P A 

.9/11 P p 
. 10/11 P p 

. 11/11 P P 

. 23/11 P p 

. 24/11 P P 

. 25/11 P p 

. 26/11 P P 

. 27/11 P P 

. 15/12 P P 

. 16/12 P P 

. 17/12 P P 

. 18/12 P p 

. 28/12 P P 

. 29/12 P P 

. 30/12 P A 

1988 

19/1 P p 

20/1 P P 

21/1 P P 

15/2 P P 

16/2 P P 
17/2 p p 

18/2 P P 

17/3 P A 

18/3 P P 

19/3 P P 

20/3 P P 


A P P 

P P P 

P P P 

P P P 

P P P 

A P P 

A A P 

PAP 
PAP 
PAP 
A A P 

A A P 

AAA 
AAA 
PAP 
P P P 

P ..J rsVUi'vW; 

p p p 

A P p 

p p p 

p p p 

p p p 

A P lyfa 
P P P 

P P P 

p lilac p 


A P A 
P P A 
P P A 
P P P 
P P P 
P P P 
P P P 
A P P 
A P P 
A P P 
A P P 


A P P 

A A P 

A A P 

A A P 

A A P 

A P p 

AAA 
A P p 

A P P 

A P P 

A P P 

AAA 
AAA 
AAA 
A A P 

A P P 

A P P 

A P P 

A P P 

A P P 

P P P 

P A < A 

P A A 

P A A 

A P A 

A P A 

A P A 


P A A 
P A A 
P A A 
A P P 
A P P 
P P P 
P A A 
A A P 
A A P 
A A P 
A A P 


PAP 
P P P 

A P p 

A P P 

A P p 

PAP 
P P P 

P P P 

P P P 

PAP 
PAP 
PAP 
PAP 
PAP 
PAP 
P P P 

P P P 

P P P 

A P p 

A P p 

P P P 

P P P 

A P p 

P P p 

A A P 

A A p 

A A p 


A A P 
PAP 
PAP 
P P p 
P P P 
P P p 
A P p 
P P p 
P P P 
P P P 
P P p 


104. Hyderabad . 

1988 

• 17/5 

P 

A 

P 

P 

P 

A 

A 

A 

P 

P 

A 

105. Hyderabad . 

. 18/5 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

A 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

106. Hyderabad . 

. 19/5 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

107. Hyderabad . 

. 20/5 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

108. Hyderabad . 

. 21/5 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

A 

P 

P 

109. New Delhi 

. 7/6 

P 

A 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

A 

P 

110. New Delhi 

. 8/6 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

A 

P 

111. New Delhi 

. 9/6 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

A 

P 
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1 2 


112. New Delhi 

113. New Delhi 

114. New Delhi 

115. New Delhi 

116. New Delhi 

117. New Delhi 

118. Bombay 

119. Bombay 

120. Bombay 

121. New Delhi 

122. New Delhi 

123. New Delhi 

124. New Delhi 

125. New Delhi 

126. New Delhi 

127. New Delhi 

128. New Delhi 

129. New Delhi 

130. New Delhi 

131. New Delhi 

132. New Delhi 

133. Bombay 

134. Bombay 

135. Bombay 

136. Bombay 

137. New Delhi 

138. New Delhi 

139. New Delhi 

140. New Delhi 

141. New Delhi 

142. New Delhi 

143. New Delhi 

144. New Delhi 

145. New Delhi 

146. New Delhi 

147. N;w Delhi 

148. New Delhi 

149. New Delhi 

150. New Delhi 

151. New Delhi 

152. New Delhi 

153. New Delhi 
1 54. New Delhi 

155. New Delhi 

156. New Delhi 

157. New Delhi 
I 58. New Delhi 


3 

4 

5 

. 10/6 

P 

P 

. 11/6 

P 

P 

. 27/6 

P 

P 

. 28/6 

P 

P 

. 29/6 

P 

P 

. 30/6 

P 

A 

- 18/7 

P 

P 

. 19/7 

P 

P 

. 20/7 

P 

P 

. 28/7 

P 

A 

. 29/7 

P 

A 

. 4/8 

P 

A 

. 5/8 

P 

P 

. 6/8 

P 

A 

. 18/8 

P 

— 

. 22/8 

P 

P 

. 23/8 

P 

P 

. 29/8 

P 

P 

. 18/11 

P 

P 

. 30/11 

P 

P 

. 1/12 

P 

P 

. 13/12 

P 

A 

. 14/12 

P 

P 

. 15/12 

P 

P 

. 16/12 

P 

P 

1989 

■ 10/1 

P 

A 

. 11/1 

P 

P 

. 12/1 

P 

P 

. 13/1 

P 

P 

. 14/1 

P 

P 

. 15/1 

P 

A 

. 16/1 

P 

A 

1989 

. 17/1 

P 

A 

. 18/1 

P 

A 

. 19/1 

P 

A 

. 30/1 

P 

P 

. 31/1 

P 

P 

. 13/2 

P 

A 

. 16/2 

P 

A 

. 27/2 

P 

A 

. 15/3 

P 

P 

. 16/3 

P 

P 

. 17/3 

P 

P 

. 25/3 

P 

P 

. 26/3 

P 

P 

. 27/3 

P 

— 

. 10/5 

P 

P 


6 7 8 


P P P 

P P P 

P P A 

P P A 

P P P 

P P P 

P P P 

P P P 

P P P 

P P p 

P P P 

A P P 

P P P 

P P A 

P P p 

P P P 

A P P 

A^fl 
P P A 

P P A 

P P A 

P P A 

P |W A 

p pa lyjvCp 

A P P 

A ' P 
A P P 

A P P 

A P P 

A P p 

A P A 


P P A 
P P A 
P P A 
P P P 
P P P 
A P p 
A P P 
A P A 
P P P 
P P p 
P P P 
P P P 
P P P 

P P P 


9 10 11 


P P P 
A P P 
PAP 
PAP 
PAP 
A P P 
P P P 
P P P 
A P p 
P P P 
P P P 
A A P 
PAP 
A A P 
P P P 
P P P 
P P P 
A P A 
A P P 
PAP 
PAP 
P P P 
P P P 
P P P 
P P P 


A A P 
A A p 
A A P 
A P p 
A P A 
A P A 
A P A 


AAA 
AAA 
AAA 
P P P 

P P l P 


A A P 
P P P 
P P P 
P P P 
A P P 
A P p 
AAA 
A P P 


12 13 14 


P P P 

P P A 

P P P 

P P P 

P P P 

P P P 

PAP 
PAP 
PAP 
PAP 
PAP 
PAP 
PAP 
PAP 
P P P 

P P P 

P P P 

P P P 

P P P 

P P P 

P P P 

P P p 

P P 

P P 


PAP 
PAP 
A A p 

P A P 

A A P 

PAP 
P A p 


P A P 

P A p 

P A p 

P A p 

P A p 

— A P 

P* A p 

A A p 

P P p 

P P P 

P P p 

A P p 
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NOTE OF DISSENT ON THE REPORT OF THE WAGE BOARD FOR WORKING JOURNALISTS 
FROM ARUN BAGCHI, MEMBER REPRESENTING NATIONAL UNION OF JOURNALISTS 

(INDIA) 


The recommendations of the Wage Board for 
Working Journalists come four years after its consti¬ 
tution and ten years after the Palekar Award was 
implemented. The Board took a long and penetra¬ 
ting look at the newspaper industry at work, wrestled 
with masses of paper and memoranda, heard mile-long 
prayers and arguments a day and madq sympathetic 
utterances about needs and aspirations of the working 
classes. But it has been a let down so far as the 
interests of the working journalists are concerned. 

2. While the Board has justified the scales fixed for 
various groups and classes on the basis of parity with 
non-journalist employees^ a perusal of the table of 
basic wages in various industries given in para 4.25 
of Chapter VI will prove that in several cases working 
journalists will not get what even an ordinary unskilled 
worker in some other industry gets, after the scales 
prescribed by the Board are put to effect. 

The Board Report acknowledges that the lowest 
salary fixed for working journalists is below the basic 
pay of Proof Readers in Govt, of India’s Press, that 
compared to College Lecturers’ pay scales those pres¬ 
cribed for working journalists are lower. This, after 
the Board’s own admission (Ref. para 4.34 & 4.35 of 
the Report) that both in terms of time constraints and 
diversification of knowledge skills required in a journa¬ 
list are far higher than those in University teaching 
profession. Having put its finger on the right spot, 
taken an absolutely correct view, the Board then pro¬ 
ceeded to adopt a conservative stand. Instead of revi¬ 
sing its tentative proposals upwards, as facts and logic 
demands the Board actually ‘moderated’ the pay 
scales sheltering under the umbrella-argument of capa¬ 
city to pay. 

3. The justice to working journalists may be seen in 
bold relief the rates of DA (Dearness Allowance). 
The Board admits (para 4.61) that The rates of neu¬ 
tralisation recommended by us as also the wage levels 
at which they become operative are rather far low. 
This is in view of the constraints with regard to the 
capacity to pay. How the capacity to pay could cross 
out the need for social justice which is embedded in 
the DA concept is difficult to understand. The Board 
recommended full neutralisation upto the salary slab of 
Rs. 1,250]- per mensom. Tbs 4th Pay Commission 
recommended full neutralisation upto Rs. 3.500!- The 
Board’s recommendations become inequitable and is 
against the interests of the journalists. It should also 
be noted that in the new scales coming into operation 
very few journalists will be in the class in which the 
basic salary will be Rs. 1250 or below. In terms of 
actual neutralisation for price increases the 


Board formula will deny the majority of 
journalists a fair amount of neutralisation. No 
justification has been given for shifting scales 
of neutralisation at higher levels where the 
percentage of neutralisation has been arbitrarily 
determined. By denying cent per cent neutralisation 
in DA at levels between Rs. 1250 and Rs. 3500 the 
Board imperils the journalists’ right to receive their 
full wages in future, even if it is concerned that the 
new wage fates are highly beneficial to the employees. 
No one should forget that DA is a prospective pay¬ 
ment depending on the change of cost of living index. 
As this index rises, the newspaper income also rises 
because of inflation all around. So the argument 
linked to capacity to pay in this case should have 
been rejected and the issue of equity allowed to 
prevail. 

The Palekar Award vindicated the validity of this 
arguments. It said : ‘If it is not unreasonable, every 
establishment is expected to bear it (VDA) and it 
will not be correct to look on it as additional burden. 
No establishment, whether in newspaper industry or 
outside it, can object to the provision of variable 
Dearness Allowance to cover the rising cost of liv¬ 
ing. If it does not rise, there is no liability. (Palekar 
Award page 36). 

The DA recommended by the Board has no mean¬ 
ing for working journalists. In establishments above 
Class VII no Journalist will be drawing a salary of 
Rs. 1250 from next July. Even if cent per cent neu¬ 
tralisation upto Rs. 3500 as provided by the 4th Pay 
Commission was granted, only group 3 journalists 
like the Sub-Editors serving Class III papers for 10 to 
12 years would get it. Senior stall, Senior Reporters 
or Senior Subs etc., would not be entitled to 100 per 
neutralisation. It may be recalled here that the DA 
formula Palekar Award adopted from the then 
existing government scheme wqs challenged by the 
unions before the Government. The government later 
modified the formula by raising it from the level laid 
down by Mr. Justice Palekar. 

4. The Board acknowledges (Chapter 8, para 8.22 
and 8.23) that the introduction of city Compensatory 
Allowance (CCA), enhancement of House Rent 
Allowance (HRA), increase in the Night shift allow¬ 
ance, provision of two fitment increments on com¬ 
pletion of 3 and 6 years of service and upgradation 
of certain jobs have been done in such a manner 
that there is no additional burden on the newspaper 
establishments. The Board further says that ‘with 
a view to ascetic.-,' any burden, however, it was 
decided that pay scales indicated in the tentative pro- 
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posals should be correspondingly reduced. This 
recess actually hurts the journalists’ interests. 

In nKT't organised employments, allowance like 
CCA or HRA are considered inseparable part of the 
total wage packet. The Board took a bold step in 
introducing CCA in the newspaper industry but did 
not advance much further. CCA, for instance, has 
been given to employees in cities with a population 
of one million and above only. This automatically 
leaves out certain State Capitals which are centres of 
newspaper publications. In cities with population 
one to two million, an average rate of Rs. 20 only 
has been provided. In the cities with a population 
of the million and above the graded scale from 
Rs. 30 to Rs. 60 has been provided. Altogether the 
CCA prescribed is highly unsatisfactory. To be 
meaningful this should have been Rs. 100 in 
Classes 1A, 1 & II. Rs. 75 in classes III & IV. And 
suitably graded downwards. This is for A Class 
cities. This should be extended to B & C class 
cities and all state capitals as well. 

Proposals regarding HRA will make no substan¬ 
tive difference for most working journalists. Recom¬ 
mendations have no relevance to the ground realities. 
The National Union of Journalists (India) had urged 
upon the Board to adopt some principles, to look 
into what the rent for a standard accommodation 
for a particular employee in a particular pay scale 
would be in keeping with job and dignity. At least 
50 per cent of that standard rent should be met 
from the HRA. The least that the Board could do 
is to take Rs. 3500 as the mid-way salary for work¬ 
ing journalists, and the HRA revised to 10 per cent 
of it with a maximum of Rs. 350 in Class VI and 
similarly graded. The Board itself has given a 
maximum of Rs. 500 to journalists with the news 
agencies. There are historic reasons for this dis¬ 
crimination admittedly, but this more practical 
approach should be made applicable to all journa¬ 
lists, whether working in agencies or papers regard¬ 
ing HRA and other allowances 

The introduction of the CCA and announcements 
marginally, will represent a very small percentage 
in the wage bill, especially for classes I to V. Alsi 
in Class VI to IX no burden of CCA & HRA h, 
been imposed at all, yet the pay scales of journalists 
and others working with those classes of newspapers 
have beer, reduced from the tentative proposals. 

5. Three little words—Capacity to pay—dominat¬ 
ed the Board’s thinking process right through and 
litteialy cramped its style. In ail fairness the Board 
heard 'with great patience all the legal arguments 
concerning the industry’s capacity to pay preffered 
by expensive lawyers employed by the newspapers 
and the IWS. The Chairman of the Board, 
Mr. Justice V. v Bhachawat, a legal luminory him¬ 
self. gave all advocates all in time they asked for oi 
simply took. He was a picture of pure concenbatio!. 
put most probing questions. And legal argument.' 
seemed to go on ad infillitum. Ail legal issues cer 
tainly must be discussed. But then, what of facts / 
Facts on company balance sheets or profit and loss 


accounts, for instance, on which the all 

important Capacity is calculated ? One of 
the most significant aspects of the Board’s 
findings on the additional financial burden 

likely to be imposed on the industry is the fact that 
the newspaper establishments have not provided any 
accurate data to go by. In para 8.19 the board says: 
‘The information so collected (from employers) re¬ 
veals a number of cases of wrong classification, wrong 
fitment, over-statement of statutory provisions and 
arithmetical inaccuracies.’ The Board was not being 
unkind, but factual. Similar has been the ploy of 
many establishments in the ease of earlier Wage 
Boards for newsmen also. For instance, when the 
Palekar Tribunal called for figures of additional 
financial burden from the employers, a lot of inacc¬ 
urate or inflated data was supplied. In some cases 
there Was no reply at all. It will be relevant to quote 
Palekar (Page 89 para 12.18) : It has to be noted 
here that the figures given by the establishments 
which appeared before the Tribunal were not accep¬ 
table, since in most cases there were wrong classifica¬ 
tions, wrong fitments, excessive provisions for statu¬ 
tory liabilities and even arithmetical inaccuracies. 
These mistakes had been pointed out to the news¬ 
paper establishments. They accepted the mistakes 
and promised to furnish correct calculations, but 
barring a few, these establshments did not furnish 
revised calculations inspite of reminders.’ 

The very fact that many newspaper establishments 
not providing reliable data, as concerned by the 
Board itself, should be noted. This gives fresh reason 
to believe that what the newspaper establishments 
claim to be very high financial burden is not in fact 
so. Even they cannot prove the burden to be so high 
once it was worked out. with reference to accurate 
data. The Board probably could have placed more 
emphasis on the data supplied by the National Union 
of Journalists (India), none of which was successfully 
challenged by the employers. The Board also could 
have learned profitably on the NUJ(I) which had sup¬ 
plied some well recognised guidelines for determining 
the capacity to pay. 

6. It must be remembered that though the pro¬ 
posed pay scales may appear to be 50 per cent or so 
above the existing Palekar scales, no employee will 
actually get a 50 per cent increase in his basic salary. 
We may safely assume that 20 per cent or so emp¬ 
loyees are in the beginning point of the scales, 50 per 
ment in the middle and another 30 per cent at the 
end. Undeniably, the 20 per cent people at the 
beginning will benefit substantially, but those in the 
middle or end of the scale will gain little. The 
average benefits range, KUJ(l) calculated, from 9 per 
cent to 14 per cent for those in the middle and the 
end of scale. Apart from employees belonging to 
Group I, 1A and IB, who number very few in any 
newspaper establishments, other employees in other 
groups will not gain much. Group II and Group Ill 
employees, for instance, who comprise not only the 
majority of all journalists but also the most significant 
among them, will not benefit in any appreciable 
measure. Thus, for the majority the dream for 
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bettering the living standard, keeping the wolf away 
from the door, as it were, remains sadly immaterial. 

7. Whereas it will be wrong to suggest that the 
employers are being dishonest, it is nevertheless true 
that some myth propounded by the newspaper estab¬ 
lishments have not been properly defused. In 
another decade the face of the industry will change 
beyond recognition. The modernisation process that 
has already started will fully mature by the time the 
next wage board starts applying its mind to the state 
of the industry then. Huge investment costs, cited 
by the newspaper establishments endlessly now, will 
be squared up over the next few years. The new 
tangled machine and equipment, no matter how much 
fuss was made on the question of depreciation, will 
last at least another 30 years, in which period of 
time at least three more wage boards will come and 
go. Just because America or Japan change and re¬ 
place their machines and computers quickly, it does 
not mean we will be doing the same. The know-how 
to efficiently employ old equipment, even worn out 
hardware, flourish in our relatively poor economy. 
For that tomorrow of the newspaper establishments 
the harassed and ill paid journalists' today have been 
sacrified. The Board indeed has seen truth and 
light at the end of the cleverly created tunnel, but 


has not gone the whole hog to act upon shrewdly 
drawn logical conclusions. Constrained by the fear 
of the additional financial burden overtaking the in¬ 
dustry’s capacity to pay, the board suddenly became 
much to cautious, instead of looking at the projec¬ 
tions of the 1990s, it kept its imagination confined! 
within the parameters of the 88s. It must be noted 
that on behalf of the employees I have supported all 
the decisions and recommendations of the Wage 
Board. I hold to that, That position does not 
change. 

New Delhi 
23 May 1989 

Self- (Arun Bagchi) 

ARUN BAGCHI 

Member, Wage Board 
Representing NUJ(l) 

& Working Journalists. 

To 

Mr. Justice U. N. Bhachawat 
Chairman 

Wage Board-for Working Journalists. 



Note of dissent 
by 

S. V. Jayasheela Rao, Member, Wage Board for 
Working Journalists 


I being a member of the Wage Board for woiking 
Journalists, as a representative of Indian Federation 
of Working Journalists hereby beg to file a note of 
dissent on some of the recommendations of the Wage 
Board. 

It is true that I have agreed for these recommenda¬ 
tions to go to Government of India as decisions of 
the Wage Board. Why then this note of Dissent ? 

If I had not agreed, then there would have been no 
recommendations approved by majority in the wage 
board to be submitted to Central Government. The 
absence of decision under the relevant Act would not 


This is a wage Board constituted to recommend 
tor the revision of wages of working journalists. In 
other words for revision of wages in an Industry 
known as Newspaper industry. 

News paper industry is the only industry of its kind, 
mere is no comparable industry at all. 

When a newspaper begins to function, it begins to 
exercise the freedom of the press on behalf of the 
people and for them. This is the only industrv where 
the freedom of the press, in other words the right 
under Article 19(1) of the Indian Constitution 
operates at all stages of production. 


only thwart the intention of the Central Government 
in appointing the Wage Board on a memorandum 
submitted by the President of I.F.W.J. but also render 
the long exercise of the Wage Board futile. Besides 
the Working Journalists would be kept waiting furthei 
without the revision of wages. 

I haye made this stand of mine clear even in the 
meeting of the Wage Board. Therefore I have agreed 
to these recommendations with my reservations. Un¬ 
due delay in the wage board completing its work also 
prompted ine to accept these decisions with reserva¬ 
tions. In life, as it is well known, it is better to have 
it late than never. 

Another reasons for accepting these recommenda¬ 
tions with reservations is that these would be con¬ 
sidered by the Central Government before it takes a 
final decision. 

The Central Government raised the percentage of 


Newspapers serve the society and its people, being 
sharp instrument for a democratic, non-violent and 
quick change of society in the light of and in accord¬ 
ance with the objectives of the Constitution. 

When such is the importance of this Industry, any 
argument from any quarter which goes against this 
spirit is insupportable. 

The working journalists want the development and 
growth of this industry on healthy lines, so that the 
news papers serve the people more effectively. When 
we take the role and the responsibility which the 
newspapers and news Agencies play and discharge 
into consideration, the question of earning of profit 
has a limited application in this industry, 

Why are newspapers started ? Is it to earn profit or 
to serve ? An answer to this question gives us the 
perspective with which we have to look at the wa»e 
revision in this Industry. 


Interim Relief substantially when the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Wage Board on interim relief fell too- 
short of the expectations of Working Journalists. 
I.F.WJ. and Working Journalists are thankful to the 
Central Government for this decision. 

Now also, I beg to differ on some of the recom¬ 
mendations with the hope that the Central Govern¬ 
ment would grant substantial relief to working jour¬ 
nalists by revising the recommendations suitably. 


When I plead for this perspective, I am not sug¬ 
gesting that questions of survival of Newspapers, ade¬ 
quate provisions for their expansion and development 
etc. can be forgotton. I am only stressing that theory 
of earning profit ‘ and many other principles of wage 
fixation and revision have only limited application in 
this industry. This fact has to be recognised and ac¬ 
cepted. There is no escape from this position in any 
objective consideration of the matter. 


I am filling my reservations after considering all 
facts, figures and arguments which were placed before 
the Wage Board by various organisations and indi¬ 
viduals. 


In this perspective one thing stands out glaringly. 
That is the role and the place of Working Journalists 
ir\ the industry and how they are to be consjdeerd in 
the matter of fixation of revision of wages. 


Need for a Proper Perspective 

Before I refer to my reservations, I may be permit¬ 
ted to deal with two or three points briefly which are 
very relevance in considering the recommendations for 
the revision of wages of working journalists. 


It is obvious that the newspapers cannot be printed 
without the news print. Without Rotary Machines 
they can not be brought out. In the same way, the 
newspapers can not be produced without the working 
journalists. This is an inescapable and distinct feature 
in this industry. 
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When this is the position, the working journalists 
have to be considered as cost input in the industry, 
of course as living cost input. When the working 
journalists are considered as cost input in the in¬ 
dustry then principles of wage fixation or revision 
will not and cannot apply to their wage revision. 
But it is unfortunate that the perspective and the 
place of working journalists in the industry as cost 
input have not been considered by the Wage Board. 

If the working journalists are considered as cost 
input, it is not a special favour bestowed upon 
them. It is respecting the reality. It requires cour¬ 
age to recognise the reality. Some time some body 
has to recognise it. 

There is no use in writing volumes about the 
role and responsibilities of the press without re¬ 
flecting these realities of perspective and status as 
cost input in the recommendations. 

I may be permitted at this stage to produce 
below a declaration of IF.W.J. which was passed 
at its session in 1971 at Ahmedabad. It speaks 
about the determination of working journalists 


With this perspective and this appreciation, we 
got a different picture altogether in regard to the 
standing of the Industry. The Wage Board had to 
deal the question of revision of wages with this pers¬ 
pective and appreciation and then come to conclu¬ 
sions on merits. I regret to state that this Wage 
Board has not done this. 

Therefore the Central Government has to consi¬ 
der the recommendations of the Wage Board with 
this perspective and make appropriate improvement 
in them so that the working journalists in News¬ 
papers and News agencies get justice. 

This is the fourth wage board constituted by 
Central Government on behalf of parliament to 
revise the Wages. I pray that the Central 'Govern¬ 
ment should not miss this opportunity and consider 
and treat the Working Journalists in Newspaper 
establishments and News Agencies as cost input in the 
Industry. 

I am confident that this stand will be vindicated 
even if it is subjected to the highest judicial scrutiny- 
in the land. 


about their role. 


DECLARATION 


“We the Working Journalists of India declare 
that the objectives of the profession of 
journalism are closely related to the 
wider social objectives to which the na¬ 
tion is pledged. These objectives are laid 
down in the directive principles of the 
Constitution include achievement of a 
social order in which justice-social, eco¬ 
nomic and political shall in form all the 
institutions of national life. The press has 
to function as an internal part of a just 
social order in which the people have a 
vital interest. Working Journalists pledge 
themselves to maintain an integrated so¬ 
cial outlook, keep in mind the larger 
interest of the people and work always 
with a sense of social responsibility. With 
this end in view, working' journalists shall 
reflect faithfully the urges and aspirations 
of the people, especially the underprivi¬ 
leged sections of the society who are 
fighting aaainst the vested interests and 
shall report with understanding and sym¬ 
pathy their struggle for a better life. For 
this, working journalists shall work with- 
out ’fear of constraint. Towards this end 
working journalists shall work for a com¬ 
plete reorganisation of the Newspaper in¬ 
dustry so that the press »s brought closer 
to the people and made a fit instrument 
of social change to which Parliament and 
people are committed”. 


When the revision of Wages fakes place, it is 
actually the fixation of minimum Wages at a parti¬ 
cular time for a particular period. As. well known 
the minimum wage is fixed without taking the capa¬ 
city to pay into consideration. Therefore this princi¬ 
ple has to be borne in mind, when the Board re¬ 
vises the Wages. After all, those exercises are 
further steps in the march towards a living Wage 
under the constitution and also propounded by 
various judgements of the Supreme Court. This 
view is not fully reflected at all in the recom¬ 
mendations. 

Katibs : 

Katibs do the same work as done by calligraphist. 
The reality as it exists in Urdu Newspapers is not 
fully appreciated by the Wage Board- Whether the 
Working Journalists called as Katibs or calligraph- 
ists do "the same or similar functions have to tre¬ 
ated as working Journalists and the Wage order 
made applicable to them without any kind of rider 
Proof Readers to be put in group No. 3. 

I regret that the Wage Board is not convinced 
of putting Proof Readers in group 3. This is in spite 
of volumes of written and oral arguments are placed 
before the Wage Board about the justness of this 
demand. I urge that the Proof Readers should be 
put in group No. 3 to set right the past injustice 
which is being perpetuated ever since the beginning 
of Wages fixation for working Journalists. 

One man Committee (independent members Mr. 
Dil Sukhram) appointed by the Board had recom¬ 
mended that the Proof Readers be placed m group 
to which group “they appropriately belong. This 
Vmc been ignored by the Board. 


A persual of the declaration helps us to under¬ 
stand the inevitable need to have a proper perspec¬ 
tive and a proper appreciation of. the ro e ana 
status of working journalists as cost input. 


Group No. 4 

When the proof readers are put in Group No. 3, 
There is no need to retain Group No. 4. As it is 
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well Known Proof Readers arc the last class of 
Working Journalists in Newspapers establishments. 

Can it be the intention of the Wage Board to 
create a New Class of working Journalists beyond 
and below the Proof Reader ? obviously this is not 
the intention. Then why retain Group No. 4 even 
in the context of having Group No. 3 A. 

Therefore it is just and logical to put proof 
Readers in Group No. 3 and abolish group No. 4. 

C.C.A. 

City compensatory allowance has to be made 
applicable to all classes of Newspapers. The 
quantum of C.C.A. has also to be raised. 

H.RA. 

H.RA. as suggested is too meagre percentage as 
well as the ceiling should be raised so as to atleast 
nearer to the reality of rent paid by working jour¬ 
nalists in all cities HRA should be applicable to 
all classes of Newspapers. 

In News Agencies (PTI & UNI) 15% HRA is 
being paid to employees since 1976. Therefore this 
Wage Board has to accept that as a base or a start¬ 
ing point and raise suitably. This is possible and 
just as the gross revenue has increased since 1976. 

This Wage Board should not sit in judgement 
over the exising practice of HRA in News Agen¬ 
cies, as it will amount to wrong exercise of its 
jurisdiction and misapplication of the intention of 
law. Besides perpetrating unintended injustice toi 
working Journalists in News agencies. 

There is a vast scope in News Agencies to in¬ 
crease the present HRA of 15 per cent to a consi¬ 
derable extent. It should be done. The ceiling 
also should be raised and made applicable to ail 
classes and cities. 

Whereas Government of India by its notification 
dated 09-01-1981 (Copy enclosed) protected the 
guanta or the rates of HRA in respect of News 
Agencies, the present recommendation of the Wage 
Board has reduced the rates of HRA bv alterings 
the population norms. 

The working journalists in News Agencies in 
Centre of population above 10 lakhs but below 20 
lakhs who are drawing 15 per cent HRA will get 
onlv 10 per cent HRA like wise the workinn jour¬ 
nalists in Centres of population between 5 lakh and 
10 lakhs will now get only 7.5 per cent H.R.A. as 
against existing 10 per cent. Therefore, it is essen¬ 
tial that status quo regarding population norms 
for HRA in News Agencies should be adhered to. 

As already urged the quantum of HRA for News 
Agencies should raised considerably from the ex¬ 
isting 15 per cent. 

I urge that following percentage and population 
norms to be adopted in respect of News Agencies. 


Dear ness A llowance 

The Dearness allowance formula as recommen¬ 
ded by the Wage Board is inadequate. Let us take 
News Agencies as an illustration. 

Not a single employee of PTI would get 100 per 
cent neutralisation. Same is the case of almost every 
UNI employee. This discriminates against employees of 
News Agencies. A study of the DA formula shown 
that the DA for the quarter July to September 1988 
for Group 3 Journalist at the basic pay of Rs. 3,500 
(60 per cent neutralisation) would be Rs. 134.04. 
However, in the same Group the DA for the fol¬ 
lowing basis pay from Rs. 3610 to Rs. 4580, would 
be less than Rs. 134.04 but for the protection 
formula of these Wage Boards. It is only at the 
last point of the group at Rs. 4725 that the DA 
goes beyond Rs. 134.04 to touch Rs. 135.71, an 
increase of just Rs. 1,67. Therefore, the DA for¬ 
mula even with the protection of the DA of the 
topmost point of the previous slab is no compensa¬ 
tion for the price rise in that quarter. Same is the 
story in the case of other groups, and in the case 
of UNI. 

Therefore, I suggest the following alternative for 
mula : 100 ner cent neutralisation upto Rs. 3.500 
basic pay • 90 per cent neutralisation for Basic 
pay Rs. 3,501—Rs. 4,000 or 100 per cent of 
Rs. 3,500 whichever is higher : 

80 per cent neutralisation for Basic pay from 
Rs. 4,001 to Rs. 5,000 or 90 per cent of Rs. 4000' 

whichever is higher : 

70 per cent neaturalisation for Basic pay from 
Rs. 5.001 and above or 80 per cent of 
Rs. 5000 whichever is higher. 

HRA and CCA 

HRA & CCA should become operative from 
1-1-88 in respect of Newspaper from IA to V and 
News Agencies and from 1-1-89 in respect of News 
papers in class from VI to IX. 

Night Allowance 

The quantum is to be raised. There are news¬ 
paper establishment where night allowance up to 
Rs. 30j- is paid to Working Journalists. 

Fitment Formula 

Ever since the fixation of Wages for Working 
Journalists began proper service weightage incre¬ 
ments are not given to do justice to senior emp¬ 
loyees. This fitment formula as recommended again 
perpetuates the past injustice. Therefore more 
weightage increments on the basis of past service 
should be given at the tim e of fitting the working 
journalists in the newspaper. 

In any wage revision the New entrants get more 
justice. This is justly so. The seniors who are 
already in service will not get full justice- It is es- 
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tiniated that about 3 per cent are new entrants. The 
rest of working journalists constitutes above 97 per 
cent. 

The only way of the majority of this 97 per cent 
getting the benefit of wage revision is to get more 
increments. Therefore the number of increments co¬ 
vering the length of the service of senior working 
Journalists, should be accepted maximum of at least 
a increments on the basis of the increment for a 
service of 3 years should be provided. Then there 
is a chance of some more seniors getting some bene¬ 
fit if not all seniors. 

Other Allowances 

Other allowances such as Medical allowance at 
Rs. 100[- per month, leave travel allowance, edu¬ 
cation allowance, conveyance allowance, hardship 
allowance should be given. 

Date of Operation 

The date of operation has to be pushed back at 
least to the date on which the interim relief came 
to enforce to do justice to the Working Journalists. 
YPWJ in its memorandum had demanded it from 
1-1-1984. 

Grouping of Employees 

Sports Editor, Commercial Editor, Film Editor, 
Magazine Editor, Senior Cartoinist should be in 
Group IB. Similarly, the Chief layout designer, 
Chief Proof Reader, should be in Group TI. Fea¬ 
ture Reporter, Senior News Photographer, Senior 
Proof Reader and Senior Layout Designer should 
be in ITA. Layout Designer should be included in 
Group HI. 

Scale of Pay 

It is regretable that scales pay for Working 
Journalists at they were in tentative proposals pub¬ 
lished by the Wage Board have further been subjec¬ 
ted to a cut. 

The tentative proposals were made after ascer¬ 
taining the capacity to pay. Hence there is no jus¬ 
tification for cuts in them now. 

Under the cover of taken CCA now recommen¬ 
ded that too upto 5th Class of Newspapers only 
drastic cuts made in the Scales of all groups and 
in all classes. Tt is also strange that the cuts are 
made even in classes of newspapers (6, 7. 8 and 9) 
to which even the token CCA is not made appli- 
able. 

Under the cover of token raise of HR A 0%) 
and a token raise in the celling (raising of celling 
only that too class-1 cities in respect of News Agen¬ 
cies) cut have been enforced in the starting of 
salary, increments and in the maximum in all scales 
and in all classes with some exceptions like oasis 
: n the desert. 

In case of 3A except a token raise of 5 to 20 Rs. 
in the initial salary which is applicable to new entrants 
only. There is drastic and unjustified cuts in in- 
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crements and in the maximum. In some cases even 
the initial salary is also cut. 

This exercise is undertaking to narrow down the 
scales of 3-A. Not only the Journalists in 3 (Sub- 
Editors and reports) have suffered which was 
never intended but also journalists in D.A. are not 
benefited. The majority of Working Journalists are 
in Group No. 3. 

All the Working Journalist get less. That means 
their present emoluments will be less. They will 
be deprived of the statutory being to like Provident 
Fund benefit besides bonus. 

As the maximum is also cut senior journalists 
about whom much lip sympathy has been expres¬ 
sed forlong will stand to loose. Those seniors who 
are retiring before the next revision will get less 
gratuity. 

When the scales in the tentative proposals them¬ 
selves were unsatisfactory, the cuts in them are 
totally unjustified. 

The scales of pay have to be improved. If that 
is not possible, the scales have to be restored to 
their tentative proposals stage at least. 

It is generally argued that wage Board has no 
Jurisdiction to recommend a promotion policy. It 
is difficult to understand this position 

When the Wage Board can recommend for a 
promotion of Newspapers to higher class when 
their gross revenues go up, how can the Wage 
Board not recommend an appropriate promotion 
policy. 

Tn the Newspaper the chances of promotion to 
next higher posts are very meagre. After group 
No. 3, the chances are very negligible when that 
is the nature of Industry, the Working Journalists 
should at least be promoted next higher scale, day 
after 10 years of service, if not to the higher posts. 
If this is provided it does not take away the right 
of management to promote working journalists, it 
avoids vniustified stagnation. This avoidance is 
also an essential feature of wage fixation or wage 
revision. 

Therefore a provision for promoting working 
journalists to new higher scales after sav 10 years 
of service should he provided. 

What I have pleaded in the note of dissent is 
the minimum that has to he considered and acted 
upon by the Government of Tndia If that i? done, 
then h will amount not doing more justice to Work- 
ina Journalists and the intention of Govt, in ap¬ 
pointing the Wage Board will he realised to a large 
extent. 

T once again reciueq the Government of Tndia 
to consider these suggestion and malo appropriate 
mod’ficatians in the final recommendations of the 
Wage Board. 

Sdl- S. V. JAYASJTFELA RAO, 
Member, Wage Board for 
Working Journalists. 



Annexure—f 


Areas of population above 10 lakhs 
as per latest census 

Areas of population 5 to 10 lakhs 

Areas of population below 5 lakhs 

20 percent of Bisic with a cjilinz of 

Rs. 1,000/-. 

15 par cant of Basic with a ceiling 
of Rs. 1,000/-. 

12.5 %_3with a ceiling of Rs. 1,000/- 
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NOTE OF DISSENT BY MR. S. Y. KOLHATKAR AND MR. M. K. RuiMAMURTHl , MEMBERS OF 
THE WAGE BOARD FOR NON-JOURNALIST NEWSPAPER EMPLOYEES (REPRESENTING 

THE WORKMEN) 


We are submitting this note of dissent for giving 
reasons for the stand we had consistently taken in 
the Board that there was ample scope for further 
revision in the service conditions decided upon by the 
Wage Board for Non-journalist Newspaper Em¬ 
ployees in respect of pay scales, dearness allowance, 
city compensatory allowance, house rent allowance 
and the night shut allowance, and also for exp laining 
why we voted in favour of the pay scales, DA scheme 
and other schemes in respect of CCA, HRA and 
night shift allowance, recommended by the independ¬ 
ent members. 

We voted in favour of the majority recommenda¬ 
tions, to ensure revision in respect of pay scales, DA, 
HRa and night shift allowance and also the introduc¬ 
tion of city compensatory allowance. But for our 
voting, there would have been no report of this Wage 
Board since the employers’ representadves have voted 
to oppose every proposal that was brought for con¬ 
sideration of the members in a concrete form for 
revising the service conditions of the non-journalist 
newspaper employees. 

The absurdity in the negative approach adopted by 
the issue of capacity to pay, there was a unanim ous 
decision that the industry has the capacity to bear 
the additional burden of Wage revision, after the in¬ 
terim relief was announced. 

This is also demonstrated by the financial prog¬ 
ress and prosperity shown in the accounts submitted 
by the various newspaper establishments to the 
Wage Board. 

Faced with this absurd and negative approach of 
the employer’s representatives, we had to support 
the recommendations of the independent members 
which, at least, provide for wage revision in the 
upward direction. We, therefore, voted to bring 
about a majority report so that, after having laboured 
fer nearly four years, at least some formula, with 
majority votes, could be presented to the Govern¬ 
ment of India to ensure wage revision for which 
newspaper employees, both working journalists and 
non-journalists, are anxiously waiting for. 

GENERAL 

However, we are giving reasons elsewhere, for 
our conclusion that the employees were entitled to 
better scales of piay, linkage, payment, CCA and 
HRA etc. We have also shown why the date of 
retrospective effect ultimately chosen is unjustified. 

Wc are of the opinion that, since the Palekar 
Award, and particularly during the last three years 
after the implementation of the interim relief gran¬ 
ted by the Government of India, the Newspaper 
industry has shown a tremendous growth, compara¬ 


tively on a much larger scale and with higher rates 
as compared to the growth and prosperity in the 
fre-Paiekar Award period. 

While we agree with the majority that the indus¬ 
try has capacity to pay, the question then arises 
wncther the capacity to pay has been fairly reflected 
or not in the and other allowances recommended 
by this the Wage Board. We regret to note that 
uie ptofits, growth of the industry and prosperity 
achieved by it in the post Palekar Award period 
have not been reflected in the majority recom¬ 
mendation and there is scope for further improve¬ 
ments. 

We may mention that the Palekar Award at Para 
8.7 has dealt with the position of the newspaper 
industry after the Shinde Award Mr. Justice Palekar 
has observed :— 

“8.7—In their dissenting minute, the 
Employers’ representatives on the last 
wage board for non-journalist newspaper 
employees had vehemently opposed the 
moderate recommendations made by the 
majority. It was alleged that if the recom¬ 
mendations were implemented, they would 
spell the doom of the newspaper industry 
and several newspapers would have to be 
closet} down causing large scale unemploy¬ 
ment. Government was not impressed by 
the arguments of these prophets of doom 
and substantially accepted the recommenda¬ 
tions. It is gratifying to note that in the 
nearly 13 years that have passed there¬ 
after, nobody came to grief inspite of the 
implementation of the award. On the con¬ 
trary, some of these very newspapers which 
had been selectively chosen in para 33 
of the dissent for their financial inade¬ 
quacy to meet the additional burden have 
been very successful. They have not only 
borne the burden laid upon them by the 
scales of pay applicable to the class to which 
they belonged at that lime, but have been 
able to bear higher burdens imposed by 
their promotion into higher classes The 
Ananda Bazar Patrika, the Amrit Bazar 
Patrika and the Jagantar. 

While we agree with the majority that the industry 
has capacity to pay, the question then arises whether 
toe capacity to pay has been fairly reflected or not in 
toe and other allowances recommended by this the 
Wage Board. We regret to note that the profits 
powth of the industry and prosperity achieved by it 
m toe post Palekar ward period have not beenre- 
uected m the majority recommendation and there is 
scope for further improvements. 
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We may mention that the Palekar Award at para 
8.7 has dealt with the position of the newspaper in¬ 
dustry after the Shinde Awards Mr. Justice Palekar 
has observed :— 


In his report, Mr. Justice Palekar dealt wrth the 
financial position of the newspaper industry Irani 
1967 to 1980—a period of 13 years. Employers have 
presented before us balance sheels in most of the 
cases up to 1985. The Indian Newspaper Society has 
dealt with the Financial position of 60 newspaper 
establishments for the period scan 1979 to 1985. 
The consolidated position of these 60 establishments 
for the period between 1979 and 1985 speaks for 
the progress made by the industry during the period 
as shown below :— 


CONSOLIDATED FOSITION 


Percentage 



1979 

1985 

rise 

1. Gross Block 

6125 

14909 

190.91% 

2. Net Worth 

2354 

5068 

115.29% 

3. Borrowings 

3494 

11391 

224.01% 

4. Total Finance 

5850 

16457 

181.31% 

5. Gross Revenue 

16884 

47580 

181.80% 

6. Newsprint Cost 

7949 

25368 

219.13% 

7. Revenue net of News¬ 
print Cost 

8933 

22209 

148.61 % 

8. Interest 

472 

1708 

26146% 

9. Depreciation 

244 

1433 

487.29% 

JO. Gross .Profit 

1401 

3319 

136.90% 


In the main report, while dealing with the ques¬ 
tion of capacity to pay in Chapter 8, the percentage 
growth rate of gross profit bas been shown *for the 
period from 1980-8J to 1986-87, dividing the entire 
period into two blocks of three years each, that is 
1980-81 to 1982-83 and 1984-85 to 1986-87. 

In the case of class V, the growth rate is 1901.19 
per ce?n, while in the case of class 1 it is 251.25 per 
cent and in the case of class IV 196.62 per cent and 
the average growth of all classes "has been recorded 
as 199.68 per cent, similar growth J*as been shown 
of nert profit, -net worth, (depreciation and interest 
Charged by the industry. 

In the context of the prosperity charts presented 
in the chapter .dealing with the capacity to pay, the 
burden cast under .the majority recommendations 
shows how low the buedon is very low as against 
the average gross profit of Rs. 111.77 lakhs. The 
burden cast on the employers is Rs. 45.15 lakhs. 
This, according to us, will result into gross injustice 
to the newspaper employees who have suffered all 
these years for want of adequate and fair wages 
being paid to them. 

In this no!e of dissent, we are restricting ourselves 
to certain issues only whore, we feel, substantial 
improvements are possible and should have been 
recommended by the majority. 

CAPACITY TO PAY 

The preparation of the tentative proposals them¬ 
selves suffered from a serious draw-back because they 
were based on an examination of the balance sheets 
and profit and loss accounts submitted by the 
employers. The question of capacity to pay was 
reduced to a mechanical evaluation of the various 
items of the balance sheet and profit and loss 
accounts. It was stated that, the taking the gross profits, 
it was possible to arrive at the estimate regarding 
the extent to which additional burden can be imposed 
by way ct increase in wages and allowances. Thus, 
to begin with even the lentative proposals themselves 
were based on a wrong approach to the question of 
wage fixation and wage revision. 


“8.7—In their dissenting minute, the Employers 
representatives on the last wage board for 
non-journalist newspaper employees had 
vehemently opposed the moderate recom¬ 
mendations made by the majority. It was 
alleged that if the recommendations were 
implemented, they would spell the doom 
of the newspaper industry and several 
newspapers would have to be closed down 
causing large scale unemployment. Go/em¬ 
inent was not impressed by the argumenis 
of these prophets of doom and substantially 
accepted the recommendations. It is gratify¬ 
ing to note that in the nearly 13 years that 
have passed thereafter, nobody came to 
grief in spite of the implementation of the 
award. On the contrary, some of these very 
newspapers which had been selectively 
chosen in para 33 of the dissent for their 
financial inadequacy to meet the additional 
burden have been very successful. They 
have not only borne the burden laid upon 
them by the scales of pay applicable to the 
class to which they belonged at that time, 
but have been able to bear higher burdens 
imposed by their promotion into higher 
classes. The Ananda Bazar Patrika, the 
Amrit Bazar Patrika and the Jugjantar 
belonged to Class III at the time, but now 
they are in Class I and are paying Class I 
pay scales to their employees and even 
better in some cases. Similarly, the Mathnu- 
bhumi and Malayala Manorma which were 
in Class IV have now come into Class 1 
and are paying tbe higher scales prescribed 
for them. Besides the interim relief sanc¬ 
tioned by the Government, all these papers 
have granted further relief to their emplo¬ 
yees. I am referring to aH this because the 
arguments addressed to me on behalf of the 
employers were not dissimilar to those 
which find a place in the above minute of 
dissent. Tbe Industry iv'grossing more and 
more revenue as the years have passed and 
if one or two small papers have fallen by 
the way, the reason must be sought else¬ 
where and not attributed to hard times for 
the industry as a whole.” 
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According to us, wages constitute the most impor¬ 
tant cost input in the production of goods and servi¬ 
ces. As a matter of fact, wage in our view, consti¬ 
tute the iirst charge which the industry has to meet 
after which alone the raw material and other inputs 
are to be provided for, for if there is no labour 
there is no industry and there is no production. 

In pure economic terms, it makes no sense to talk 
of profits. depreciation, etc., when we are considering 
the case of the most important input in the produc¬ 
tion of goods and services viz. human labour. Under 
the capitalist system one never hears of the employers 
coming forward to say that, because the prices of 
raw materials have risen very high they would not 
T>ay the price for the same. Nonetheless whenever 
a question of increase in wages is under considera¬ 
tion every argument is advance to depress wages in 
spite of the fact that the needs of the human being 
\wio contribute labour cannot adequately be 
met by the wages that are suggested by the employers. 
We would, therefore, like to take categorically that 
woenever a Wage Board or other similar body is 
called upon to either fix or revise wages for employees, 
the first and foremost task would be to undertake an 
evaluation of the requirements of labour employed in 
the industry and fix wages which would enable tnem 
to live as human beings in a civilised society whose 
needs and aspirations for a decent life have to be 
met by providing wages sufficient for that purpose. 

We are aware that, in a capitalist society, the 
economic system operates not for the benefit of 
workers but for those who run the industry and man 
services. Even so, according to us, the basis on 
which the tentative proposals were framed cannot be 
said to be based on accepted principles under this 
system. They do not even adhere to the principles 
laid down by the Constitution Bench of the Supreme 
Court in Express Newspapers case which dealt v/ilh 
the question of capacity to pay in the con¬ 
text of a challenge to the provisions of the 
Working Journalists Act and the decision 
of the first Wage Board constituted under this Act. 
It has been stated by the Supreme Court :— 

"The proper measure for gauging, the capa¬ 
city of the industry to pay should take 
into account the elasticity demand for 
the product, the possibility of tightening 
up the organisation so that the industry 
could pay higher wages without difficulty 
and the possibility of increases in the effi- 
dency of the lowest paid workers result¬ 
ing in increase in production considered in 
conjuction with the elesticity of demand 
for the product—no doubt against the ulti¬ 
mate background that the burden of the 
increased rate should not be such as to 
drive the employer out of business”. 

If this be the true test of capacity to pay, then 
it is obvious that the only way to ascertain the 
capacity to pay would be to excise the past trend 
in the newspaper industry regarding growth in cir¬ 
culation and increase in advertisements published in 
newspapers and then project them for the future by 


co-relating the past .figures of increase in subscrip¬ 
tion and advertisement rates and the relative in¬ 
crease in the circulation and advertisement reve¬ 
nues. In this process it would be possible to esti¬ 
mate what, on the recommended increase in wages, 
would be the necessary increase in the prices of 
newspapers as well as the advertisement rates and 
if these figures show that the newspaper industry 
not only could maintain the existing levels of cir¬ 
culation and advertisement carried but there would 
be further improvement, then there undoubtedly 
will be justification for the increase in wages sug¬ 
gested by the Board. 

This basis was not adopted while framing the 
tentative proposal and, what is worse, when the 
tentative proposals were being examined for pur¬ 
poses of finalisation, after receipt of objections from 
the employers and employees and the hearing of 
arguments of all parties, the board, to our great 
regret and sorrow, proceeded to treat the calcula¬ 
tions presented by the employers in their represen¬ 
tations as the basis for ascertaining the additional 
burden, inspite of the fact that Courts and Tri¬ 
bunals have cautioned against the acceptance of 
such figures without scrutiny. It has been observed 
by Justice Palekar in his recommendations as the 
Tribunal constituted under the Act •— 

“12.18 Column 1 of the Annexure VII shows 
additional burden, (including arrears from 
1-1-1978 as calculated by the different 
establishments of the basis of the Tatnative 
proposals. These figures have not much 
relevance now as the tentative proposals 
have been considerably modified in the 
final recommendations. Even so, it has 
to be noted here that the figures given by 
the establishments were not acceptable to 
the Tribunal since in most cases there 
were wrong classifications, wrong fitments, 
exercise provision for statutory liabilties 
and even arithmetical inaccuracies. Those 
mistakes had been pointed out to the 
newspeper establishments which appeared 
before the Tribunal for discussion on the 
financial burden. They accepted the mis¬ 
takes and promised to furnish correct 
calculations, but barring a few, these 
establishments, did not furnish revised 
calculations inspite of reminders. 

In the Express Newspapers case, the Supreme 
Court has observed :— 

“We have already referred in the earlier part 
of this judgement to the unsatisfactory 

nature of the profit and loss text. Even 

though the profit and loss accounts and 
the balance sheets of the several limited 
companies may have been admitted by 
their auditors and may also have been 
accepted by the income tax authorities, 
they would not afford satisfactory basis 
for classification of these newspaper esta¬ 
blishments for the reasons already set out 
above. As a matter of fact, even before 
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us attempts were made by the respon¬ 
dent, the Indian Federation of working 
Journalists to demonstrate that the profit 
and loss account and the balance sheets 
of several petitioners were manipulated 
and unreliable. We are not called upon 
to decide whether the profit and loss test 
is one which should be accepted; it is 
sufficient for our purpose to say that if 
such a test was not accepted by the Wage 
Board, the Wage Board was certainly 
far from wrong in doing so”. 

Thus, both at tire stage of framing tentative pro¬ 
posal and at the stage of finalising the tentative 
proposals, basis arrears have been committed which 
have resulted in grave prejudice as far as the em¬ 
ployees are concerned. They have been denied 
what is legitimately due to them. In our view, it 
should have been possible to meet entirely the 
demands made on behalf of the All India News¬ 
paper Employees Federation if the correct legal 
approach had been adopted by the Board in deal¬ 
ing with the question of revision of wages. We are 
enclosing as Appendix ‘A’ scales and other allow¬ 
ances demanded by the All India Newspaper Em¬ 
ployees Federation for ready reference by the 
income tax authorities, they would not afford 
satisfactory basis for classification of these 
newspaper establishments for the reasons already 
set out above. As a matter of fact, even before us 
attempts were made by the respondent, the Indian 
Federation of working Journalists to demonstrate 
that the profit and loss account and the balance 
sheets of several petitioners were manipulated and 
unreliable. We are not called upon to decide 
whether the profit and loss test is one which should 
be accepted; it is sufficient for our puipose to say 
that if such a test was not accepted by the Wage 
Boards the wage Board was certainly far from 
wrong in doing so’. 

SCALES OF PAY 


ing and the revised scales it will be seen that the 
difference in starting of the grades (old and new) 
is such that it will give the same benefit to a new 
comer or a relatively a junior person as compared 
to a senior person in the same grade. 

This situation can be avoided by adopting a 
formula of adding to the present salary of emp¬ 
loyees on the appointed day an amount equal to 
the difference of the starting of new scale in that 
group and the present emoluments at the starting 
[P.F. ( + ) D.A. (+) I.R. ( + )|sj. This will at least 
maintain throughout the scale a proportionate 
difference for all the employees. 

In the recommended scheme of Fitment senior 
employees suffer. This scheme brings employees 
with longer years of service and those with shorter 
years of service nearer and close in the matter of 
wages and this will only lead to frustration among 
the employees, with long years of services. 

Further the change made by reducing the service 
increments from five to three years has not changed 
the situation so far as the senior employees are 
concerned. The reduction of the span for service 
increment from five to three years has given bene¬ 
fit to new comers but no relief in fact has been to 
the senior employees with 15 years and more ser¬ 
vice, in the same grade and particularly those who 
have been upgraded twice or thrice during their 
lifetime of employment. Therefore, an equitable 
fitment formula would be the one followed by the 
fourth pay commission in respect of the Central 
Government Employees, which would also ensure 
even distribution of burden of the recommenda¬ 
tions. 

DEARNESS ALLOWANCE 

We should also like to comment on the Dear¬ 
ness Allowance scheme recommended by the 
Board. Before proceeding to do so we would like 
to make a few observations in regard to certain 
basis issues. 


The majority recommendations have substantially 
reduced the scales of pay for all the classes and 
for all the groups as compared to the tentative pro¬ 
posals. The only reason that weight with the wage 
board while reducing the scales of pay was that 
with the rise in the scales of pay the only benefici¬ 
aries were employees at the entrance while senior 
employees suffered because of inadequate fitment 
formula. It was said that this could be remedied 
by altering the scales of pay and the senior emp¬ 
loyees could be benefited by an improved fitment 
formula However, the senior employees are even 
now not benefited by the change in the fitment 
formula. 


The fitment formula of the Wage Board suffers 
from the following defects 

For past service the Wage Board has proposed a 
maximum of two increments by way- o f fitment 
after adjustment in the new scales. This formula 
may have certain merit, but considering the exist¬ 


A dearness allowance scheme is essentially in¬ 
tended to compensate the wage earners against the 
rise in prices over the index level to which the pay 
structure is related. But first and formost there 
should be a proper determination of the basic 
wage with reference to the base level. Unless that 
has been properly determined, taking into full 
account all the requirements of the workers, it will 
be futile to talk in terms of neutralisation or com¬ 
pensation against rise in prices over the index 
level. 


It has become necessary to state this proposition 
because, on the basis of wholly arbitrary and un¬ 
realistic figures of basic wages fixed with reference 
to a particular base index, a scheme of neutralisa- 
tion is sought to be framed on the further principle 
that lower level of basic wage, at higher levels it 
should be less, progressively. While it is applied to 
a basic wage which is not determined on the ^basis 
of the actual requirements of the worker at the 
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time of wage fixation having regard to all the fac¬ 
tors including the concept of what a human being 
should be provided with to live decently as a mem¬ 
ber erf a civilised society, then the application of 
percentages becomes only a methematical jugglery. 
We would like to say categorically that at no stage 
of wage fixation in the newspaper industry has a 
proper basic wage been fixed in relation to the 
existing cost of living by which we mean the 
actual amount that an employee was required to 
be paid in order to meet his requirements for food, 
clothing, shelter, medical facilities, recreation, etc., 
not only for himself but for the members of his 
family. 

There has never been any family budget survey 
for newspaper employees who constitute a special 
class starting from the Editor at the top level to 
the last category of employee working in the press. 
Given this composition of employees with which 
the Boards had to deal with, it is manifest that 
there has never been any scientific determination 
of basic wages to which a national principle of 
neutralisation could be applied. Expert bodies, such 
as the Fair Wages Committee constituted ip 1948 
and the various wage Boards constituted by the 
Government since 1952 merely dealt with indus¬ 
trial and clerical employees whose pay ranges fluc¬ 
tuated within narrow limits, and, therefore, pres¬ 
ented few problems. The employees they had to 
consider belonged to the working class or middle 
class at the lower level and, with assured pay re¬ 
vision at least once in three years, there was al¬ 
ways the possibility of rectification of errors and 
distortions in the processess of wage revision at 
fairly frquented intervals. As against this given the 
long intervals at which revision of wages has been 
asking place in the newspaper industry, there has 
been various distortions in the pay structure appli¬ 
cable to the newspaper employees and initial errors 
commi ted in fixing the basic wage have only ten¬ 
ded to multiply with every revision at long inter¬ 
vals. This has been further complicated by the at¬ 
tempt to compare employment in other industries 
when, as a matter of fact, there can be no com¬ 
parison at all. 

With these observations we would like to consi¬ 
der the present scheme of dearness allowance which 
has been recommended. It mav be noticed that the 
Palekar Tribunals recommended a scheme of dear¬ 
ness allowance more or less on the lines recom¬ 
mended bv the Third Pay Commission. Unfortu¬ 
nately while the Thrid Pay Commission had 
made its recommendation which were applied in 
1973 with reference to the cost of living index 
of 200 and also suggested revision after 272, the 
Palekar Tribunals adopted the same with reference 
to the cost of living index at 363. The rates of 
dearness allowance recommended by the Third Pav 
Commission were as follows :— 

p-t© B.Sk 30Q/- 3.5 percent of pay suWectto a minimum 

of R.s. 7/-and a maximum of Re. 10/- per 

month 


above Rs. 300/- 2.5 percent of pay subject to a minimum 

of Rs. 10/- and a maxmum of Rs. 20/- 
per month; 

Theratas of dearness allowance recommended by the Third 
Pay Commission Were revised abinito by the Government as 
indicated below : — 

upto Rs. 300/- 4 percent of Pay 

above Rs. 300/- 3 percent of pay subject to a minimum 

of Rs. 12/- and a Maximum of Rs. 27/- 
per month. 

Later on the rates Were further revised in 1979 as follows:— 
Upto Rs. 400/- 4 percent of pay 

above Rs.400/- 3 percent of pay subject to a minimum 

of Rs. 16/- and a maximum of Rs. 30/- 
per month. 

Totally ignoring all this the Palekar Tribunals 
recommended a dearness allowance scheme starting 
from 363 points which could not have been recom¬ 
mended even at the cost of living index at 272. 
Because of this failure on the part of the Palekar 
Tribunals to take note of the decisions of the Govern¬ 
ment in regard to the dearness allowance scheme 
recommended by the Third Pay Commission, the 
newspaper employees had to suffer enormously as 
there was a steep increase in the cost of living index 
since the year 1980 and the rate of neutralisation 
provided bv the scheme was wholly inadequate. At 
the time of constitution of the Fourth Pay Commis¬ 
sion the neutralisation scheme provided under the 
Government formula for its employees was as 
under:— 


Pay 

PERCENTAGE OF NEUTRALISATION 

196 

168 

300 

108 

400 

108 

1000 

75 

2250 

45 

2750 

45 

3588 

35 

As a result 

of the recommendations of the Fourth 


Pay Commission, employees have been allowed 100 
per cent neutralisation up to Rs. 3,500 those bet¬ 
ween Rs. 3,50[- to 6,000 are allowed 75 per cent 
and those above Rs. 6.000!- are allowed 65 per 
cent subject to marginal adjustments. 

One would have expected that the injustice done 
by the Palekar Tribunals to the employees would be 
rectified and a more rational scheme of dearness 
allowance would be provided for neutralisation for 
increase in the cost of living index with reference to 
the base adopted bv the Boards. To our great regret 
this ha^ not happended. While the percentage scheme 
adopted bv the Board is more satisfactorv." none the 
less 'he percentage of neutralisation allowed is very 
low as 100 per cent neutralisation is allowed only 
upto Rs. 1,250!- with a steep reduction at higher 
levels. c 
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Though the majority recommendation.; talk about 
1(30 per cent neutralisation, in fact, there is denial of 
the 100 per cent neutralisation even in respect of the 
employees in higher classes of newspapers where 
prosperity is tremendous, what is lacking in the 
formula "in the majority recommendations is that 
neutralisation has been guaranteed at the rates sugges¬ 
ted in the recommendations only from CPI 752. 

This, according to us, is a misinterpretation of 
the law laid down by the Supreme Court. When the 
Supreme Court laid down the principle of 100 per 
cent neutralisation, it did not talk of starting, such 
neutralisation rate from a particular point of index 
It considered the entire rise in the cost of living. 

It must be remembered in rhis regard that while 
considering the question of rate of neutralisation it 
is not enough to decide 100 per cent neutralisation 
for certain pay slabs. What is required to be con¬ 
sidered is whether the basic pay itself includes 100 
per cent neutralisation or whatever neutralisation 
that has been guaranteed for higher pay slabs for 
subsequent period in the initial basic salary fixed. 

In this regard, reference may be made to the 
Textile Award and Ahmedabad Millowners case. 
The textile Award, which, for the first time, 
determined on a scientific basis, the question of 
neutralisation, dealt with the question of adequacy 
of minimum wage at that paricular index and then 
only it fixed the rate of neutralisation for the entire 
rise in the cost of living. 

Reference may also be made to the report of the 
Textile Labour Enquiry Committee, which fixed the 
minimum wage in the city of Bombay for the lowest 
paid employee on the basis of minimum requirements 
at Rs. 55. At index 752 this works out to Rs. 1,833 
while the majority recommendations has fixed the 
minimum rate of basic salary at Rs. 1,355|- in the 
case of Class I newspapers whose profits were over 
Rs. 13 crores in the year 1987-88. 

The question of rate of neutralisation will also 
have to be considered in relation to the existing D.A. 
patterns. While the majority recommendations have 
fixed the rate of neutralisation from 100 per cent 
tapering down to 30 per cent, in the banking industry 
class 3 employees at all level of their salary slabs are 
guaranteed 75 per cent neutralisation throughout to 
compensate for the entire rise in the cost of living. 
T n their case the rate of Dearness Allowance at the 
tower level works out- to Rs. 2.76 per point rise 
whereas under the' majority recinmendations it works 
out to Rs. 1.66 per point rise at Rs. 1,250!-, Rs. 1.99 
per point rise at Rs. 2,000!-, and the highest level 
of above Rs. 5,000|- it is Rs. 2.32. 

Another aspect of the dearness allowance scheme 
is introduction of the revised Dearness Allowance rate 
f rorp index 752. This really reduces the rate of 
dearness alowance and also denies compensation for 
the price rise up to the index 752. Even in the case 
of the Government employees, linkage was done at 
index 608 which is recently followed in the bank and 
LIC agreements; and there was no reason why the 


Wage Board should have stuck to the burden figure 
as in the tentative proposals. 

As a matter of fact several examples were given 
before the Wage Board on behalf of the employees 
to shew how substantially higher rate of Dearness 
Allowance is being paid in private sector industries, 
many of which are smaller in size, profitability. 

And financial position as compared to Class I to 
HI newspapers. In these circumstances, denial of 
adequate neutralisation and that too from the CPI 
752 bits the employees doubly. 

Given the rapid increase in the cost of Hiring; 
index, the present scheme is bound to introduce com¬ 
plete distortion in wages in very short time giving 
rise to discontent among the employees. This is 
wholly undesirable in an industry where industrial 
peace is very essential because the newspaper industry 
is a service industry and strikes and lodk-outs in 
such an industry would seriously affect public 
interest. 

House Rent Allowance 

In* the case of H.R.A. the recommendations* am 
far below the employees expectations and prevailing 
rates of H.R.A. both in the case of the Government 
employees as well as in the case of the public sector 
undertakings which is between 15 and 30 per cent. 

In the case of Indian Oil, H.R-A is* being paid 
at the rate of 30 per cent in metropolitan cities, 
25 per cent in A Class cities, 22-5 in the B-l Class 
cities, 17,5 per cent in the B-2 Class cities and 15 
per cent in- other cities. 

In the case of Indian Airlines, H.R.A. is being 
paid at the rate of 30 per cent* in Class A, B-I and 
B-2 cities and at the rate of 20 per ceWt at offler 
centres, with a maximum of Rs. 1,0001- for the 
former and Rs. 500]- for the later. 

Another aspect of the recommendations regarding 
HRA is the maximum- recommended by the Wag® 
Board. This- has practically denid to the higher paid 
employees adequate H.R.A. compared t© their liabili¬ 
ties. 

Even in the case of the Government employees, 
the maximum H.R.A. is much higher. 

The fourth Pay Commission has recommended 
maximum H.R.A. at Rs, 1,000[~ for Class A, 
and B-2 cities, Rs. 500J- in the case of C Class cities 
and at the rate of Rs. 100}*- for unclassified cities. 

In the case of Indian Oil Company the Bureau of 
Public Enterprises and the Cabinet’s economic Com¬ 
mittee have approved maximum H.R.A. at the rate 
of Rs. 1,000|- in Metropolitan cities, A Class cities, 
B-l Class Cities and B-2 Class cities and at the rate 
of Rs. 5001- in the case of C Class and unclassified 
cities. 

It may be mentioned that the low rate of H.R.A. 
particularly at the level of higher groups of salaries 
affects the employees both ways. 
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Firstly, because of low rate of H.R.A. there is 
wide gap between the actual house rent which they 
pay and the compensation which they get from the 
employer, and secondly, after the introduction of the 
1987 Finance Act, the employees paying higher house 
rent but getting lesser H.R.A. from the employer 
suffer heavily since the entire rebate on actual house 
rent is now reduced to their entitlement of the FI.R.A. 
from their employers. Therefore, the tax rebate on 
actual house rent they pay which they used to get 
in the past is lost to them. On the one hand, as a 
result of the majority recommendations, they will get 
low H.R.A. and at the same time they will lose the 
rebate to which they were entitled to under the income 
tax rules. 

We also feel that the H.R.A. should be extended 
to employees in all classes of newsoaoers. In the 
majority recommendations it is confined only to 
Classes I to V, for which there is no justification. 

CITY COMPENSATORY ALLOWANCE 

The City Compensatory Allowance, as recom¬ 
mended by the majority in the final report for Classes 
I to V, is qu'te inadequate. The quantum requires 
to be improved and the benefit should be extended to 
employees in all Classes of newspapers. 

NIGHT SHIFT ALLOWANCE 

The note, mentioned at the end of night shift 
allowance in resoect of working ioumali-ts. non- 
journalists and news agency staff provides :— 

“The rates would be higher by c.c. for nisht 
shift dut'es oerformed in excess of 15 night* 
in a month”. 

This provision of “15 nights in a month” is likely 
to be misunderstood and may create confusion. 
Every week employees are supposed to work for six 
days while they become entitled to seven days wages 
since they are entitled to one day as rest day with 
full wages in a week. 


Government’s notification under section X 12. The 
majority has not indicated the reasons on the basis 
of which it decided not give retrospective effect 
earlier than the dates recommended by it. 

The newspaper employees have been waiting for 
wages revision since July, 1984. 

when the charter of demands was submitted by 
the employees’ federations to the newspaper employers. 
The Wage Board was constituted on 27-7-1985. In 
any event, that date, that is the date of appointment 
of the Wage Board, should have been in any case the 
date of implementation of the recommendations as 
such date could not have been called a retrospective 
date. The Wage Board gave interim relief effective 
from June 1986. The quantum was modified by the 
Government of India but the date of operation was 
not changed. 

In any event, the date of interim relief should have 
been the date from which all the employees should 
have been given benefit of the recommendations of 
the Wage Board but in no case from 1-1-198 or 
1-1-89. as recommended in the Majority report. 

To give few examples : Though the agreement in 
Indian Oil Company was signed bv the Government 
of India at the end of December, 1988, effect to the 
agreement in respect of wage structure H.R.A., 
D.A. and C.C.A. has been given from 1-1-1986. In 
the case of Indian Airlines, the agreement has been 
brought into effect from 1-10-1985 though the same 
was signed late in 1988. 

In anv event, to give the employees benefit of 
revised H.R.A. and C.C.A. prospectively will result 
in gross injustice to them. There was no reason, 
according to us, to deviate from the principle of 
giving the effective date in case of these allowances 
as was done in the case of the basic wage structure. 

We strongly feel that the date of implementation 
of recommendaions should be the date from which 
interim relief was paid as the entire structure is based 
cn that. 


The full salary means salary which an employee 
would have earned as if he was on duty. The men¬ 
tion 15 days will make an employee work in particular 
shoft for more than two weeks. 

Under the circumstances instead of mentioning 15 
days it is necessary to mention two weeks. 

We, therefore, propose that the words “15 days” 
should be replaced by “two weeks” in the final 
report. 


KATIB 

We do not subscribe to the katibs being placed in 
the group of nonjoumalist employees. As a matter! 
of fact there is no difference in duties and jobs allots 
ted to a calligraphist and that to a katib in any news¬ 
paper where there is a job of katib calligraphist. 
“Calligraphy”is the English word for the same job 
and nature of work which a katib does since katib 
is an urdu word. 


Date of Operation of the Award 

In the majority proposals it has been recommended 
that Hie pay scales should come into effect from 
1-1-1988 in the case of Class I to V and from 
1-1-1989 in the case of Class TV to IX, in respect 
of Dearness Allowance the majority recommendaions 
is that Class I to V will have retrospective effect 
from 1-4-1988 and Class IV to IX from 1-4-1989. 
For the payment of H.R.A. and C.C.A. and nisht 
shift allowance the effective date is the day of the 
2484 Lab./89—25 


Before the amendment of the Act, for the first 
time, the Shinde Wage Board for journalists intro¬ 
duced a category of Calligraphists and defined their 
functions as follows :— 

“Calligraphist” is an artist who performs jour¬ 
nalistic work and also calligraphs matters.” 

Calligraphist is only an English translation of the 
Urduword Katib and in view of the fact that the 
Shinde Wage Board for the non-journalists, which of 
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course was not to statutory wage board, did not in¬ 
clude Katibs in the enumeration o f employees cover¬ 
ed by its recommendations. it was legitimate to 
inter that what wa* being dealt with under the cate¬ 
gory ralh'graphist was Katibs employed in Urdu 
newspapers. 

However, the emnloyers. rtrM from the beginning, 

Tpfneprf to treat VaPbc ac wnrVJnu innrrmljcK’ Covered 

bv the definition "CalUgraohist”. While emnlovees 
of the Pratap whose case was decided fcv the Sunreme 
Court, succeeded in establishing that thev perform¬ 
ed the duties enumerated for Caliigraphists by the 
Shmde Wage Board in other Winces toe Tribunes 
have not accented this claim and. in the absence of 
any specific provision made either in the SHitoe 
Wa<?'* Board for non-ToumaVsts or the Palekar Tri¬ 
bunals for non-ionmaBsts, have chosen to prescribe 


Journalists before the Tribunals and Wage Boards 
and were, therefore, entWed to the pay scale* fixed 
for them, the Managements, on the other hand, 
have been contending that Ka‘ibs did not perform 
the funcions assigned to a Callieraohist by the 
Palekar Tribunals and the Wage Boards. 

In this state of affairs; it mav be necessary first 
of all to consider what exactly is ‘he status of a 
Kat’h whose emoTovment in Urdu newspaper* is not 
disputed at all. T f he is a working 1 ionrnalist under 
Mention Otft of ‘be Ac*, be should have his wages 
fixed by Journalists Wage Board either bv creating 
a separate category and defining his functions or re¬ 
difining the functional definition of “Caliigraphists”. 

The tragedy of the situation is that wh ; 1e Katibs 
exi-t and *hev happen to belong to a category most 
exploited in the newsoaoer industry their wa»e fixa¬ 


their own pay scales for them. 

As a matter of fact the Industrial Tribunal at 
Patna has gone so far as to place tWm in Croup VT 
in the factory staff emiathw them wUh magd^or. etc.. 
w f,pr P as fb e v perform such important functions in 
Urd" News tinners that without their dedicated Work, 
no Urdu newspaner can be published at all. Admit¬ 
tedly, it is their function to use the copies sent to 
them’ and write it for publication after they have 
Written the page on the special paper from which the 
negative is prepared for printing. 

The demand made on behalf of Kat'bs emotoyed 
in Urdu newspapers is that thev are working louma- 
Sts as defined In Section of the Act and 

therefore, the Journalists Wage Board should re¬ 
cognise them as such and place them smtabym the 
various group's into which workmg journalists hate 
been divided for purposes of wage fixation. It has 
al o been ponded out ‘hat the Palekar Trbunals as 
•well as the prev’ous Wage Boards have created un¬ 
necessary confus : on leading to endless ht’gation by 
including a catogom called “U<>M-grnr*lv*t« ’ under 
Croup 3 and describing A “Call’graphist” as “an 
arris* who ne-forms ioumali t : c woric and also CaMi- 
granhs ma'ters”. Fav : p<r thus denned the f>mc*tons 
of a ra’hcrrqpblst. the Pa’ekar Tribunals and the 
previous Wage Bon-ds have put Chief CalligrnrihrtS 
under Group 2. Senior Ca11>granhis‘s under Group 
2A and Caliigraphists under Group 3. 


tion has gone bv default all these 30 years because 
thev do not figure in f he recommendations of either 
the Journalists or Non-Journalist Newspaper Emp¬ 
loyees Wage Boards or the Palekar Tribunals, unless 
it ri assumed that they fall within the description of 
“Caliigraphists”. 

In order to decide whether Katibs are “working 
journalists” or not, the question may have to be 
examined from the point view of the definition of 
“working Journalists” contained in section 2(f) of 
the Ac* in the background of the recommendations 
of the F'rst Press Commission, to give effect to 
which the working Journalists (Conditions of service 
and Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1955 was en¬ 
acted. I‘ has been stated bv the Press Commission 
in its Report at Paragraph 505 : 

“.It has become necessary for us to have 

some clear idea as to what is exactly meant 
by the term ‘working journalist’. • A work¬ 
ing journalist clearly does not mean any 
person who works in connection with ihc 
production of a iournal, be it a daily news 
paper or a periodical. There are three 
types of workers in a newspaper office :— 

(1) the rvre~s workers, i.e., those who are 
employed in connection with the com¬ 
posing and printing of a newspaper or 
periodical; 


It may be seen from the functions defined of a 
Cafiigranhists f hat he is reouired to he an artst 
which term i*self has been functionally defined, it is 
stated that the “arris* ” is a person who prepare* for 
publication drawing, layouts, maps, graphs or other 
similar embellishment, illustrations of anv kind or 
of creative art. He may do some or all of these 
functions. 


(2) the managerial staff employed in the 
es'aHishment sections, advertisement 
sections and circulation sections and , 

(3) the editorial staff working on a news¬ 
paper comprising such categories of 
workers as editors, leader-writers, sub¬ 
editors, reporters, correspondent, etc.” 


Thus, the functional definition of Calligraphic 
created a category of working iournalk's in Urdu 
newspapers whore exigence had to be established 
through a great deal of l ; tigat'on which has '’ont ; nu- 
ed till today. While Ka* ; bs are a category of emp¬ 
loyees who are well known in Urdu newspaper* a n d 
without whom no U-dn newspaner can be puhUVwd 
and have been claiming that they were working 


It is therefore, clear from the recommendations of 
the Press Commission that the working journalists for 
whom a special enactment was recommended by the 
Commission were not just confirmed to the category 
of Journalists as ordinarily understood. The Shorter 
Oxford Dictionary defines a journalist as one who 
“earns his living by editing or writing for a public 
ioumallioumals.” It is for this reason that when 
Parliament enacted the Act to give effect to the 
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recommendations of the Press Commission, it gave an 
extended meaning to the term ‘journalist’ by enume- 
rattng a large number persons employed in newspaper 
establishments who may not be strictly ‘journalist’ in 
the ordinaiy sense of the term. Keeping this in mind, 
the successive Wage Boards and the Palekar Tri¬ 
bunals have put journalists into four groups who are 
not confined only to those who are enumerated in 
the latter part of the definition contained in Section 
2(f) of the Act. It is by examining the nature of 
employment in newspaper industry that such cate¬ 
gories as Artists, Librarians, Index Assistant, etc., 
have been treated as working journalists for pur¬ 
poses of wage fixation. 

The samples of work done by Katibs as set out in 
the Second Volume of the Sur-rejoinder submitted by 
the Ail India Newspaper Employees Federation, the 
Indian Federation of Working Journalists and the 
Federation of PTI Employees Unions at pages 543 
550 clearly show that they produce the pages 
from the copy supplied to them which gets finally 
printed and their work is not different from that of 
persons who are recognised as Calligraphists by some 
Urdu Newspaper establishments and whose work has 
been published in the Gazette of Pakistan dated 
included at Pages 543, 550 of the same document. 

This would clearly show that there is no distinc¬ 
tion between a person who is designated as a Calli- 
graphist and one who is called a Katib working in 
an Urdu newspaper. The English term for Katib is 
Calligraphist and the dictionary meaning of Calli¬ 
graphist given in the same document clearly shows 
that this term refers only to a Katib. 

In this connection, it may be useful to refer to the 
reoort of the Fourth Pakistan Wage Board which has 
been published in the Gagette of Pakistan dated 
October 17, 1985. Interestingly, it contains a func¬ 
tional definition in the same manner as has been set 
out in the recommendations of the Palekar Tribu¬ 
nals and the previous wage Boards. A Calligraphist 
is defined in that report as “a Calligraphist” is per¬ 
son who produces material for publication in a 
newspaper. 

This functional definition thus recognises that a 
Calligraphist is no other than a Katib. Further, an 
examination of the Pakistan Fourth Wage Board 
Report shows that Katibs are considered as Journalists 
and axe treated as interchangeable with Calligraphists. 
In their categorisation, the grouping is follows :— 

Kattat-i-A ala is given the same grade as given 
to News Editor, Magazine Editor, Special Correspon¬ 
dent, Chief Reporter, Feature Editor, Supplement 
Editor, Assistant Editor, Leader Writer, Senior Staff 
Columnist; 

Head Calligraphist Art Editor are given the same 
scale as Chief Sub-Editor, Senior Sub-Editor, Senior 
Reporter, Senior Correspondent, Senior News Photo¬ 
graphers, Shift Incharge, Edition Incharge, Chief 
Photographer, Feature writer, Cartoonist District 
News Editor, Chief District Correspondent, Bureau 


Chief City Editor, Sports Editor, Film Editor, Com¬ 
merce Editor; 

Assistant Head Katibs, Assistant Head Line Writer, 
Senior Calligrapher, Assistant Art Editor, Art sub- 
Editor are given the same pay scale as sub-Editor, 
Staff Repor.er, Photographer. Staff Corre pondents, 
Artists, Reference and Research Incharge, Editorial 
Assistant; and the next grade is given to chief Proof 
Readers, Senior Proof Readers and Chief Calligra¬ 
phers. 

There is, therefore, a veiy stronr; case for defining 
Calligraphists by our Wage Boards also in the same 
manner as they have been defined by the Fourth 
Pakistan Wage Board. It must be remembered that 
there are a larger number of Urdu newspapers in 
Pakistan and, therefore, the Pakistan Wage Board 
would have devoted more attention to the case of 
Katibs than has been the case in our country where 
the newspaper industry is dominated by English news¬ 
papers and language newspapers and Uidu newspapers 
are a very small part of the entire newspaper industry. 

ADVERTISEMENT PROOF READERS 

The first Wage Board for working Journalists de¬ 
fined Proof Readers as follows :— 

“Proof Reader” is a person who checks up printed 
matter of proof with Editor’s copy to ensure 
strict conformity of the former with latter. 
Factual discrepancies, slips of spelling, mis¬ 
takes of grammer and syntax may alio be 
discovered by him and he either corrects or 
gets tnem collected. ’ 

By the use of the expression ‘Editor’s copy’ proof 
reauers sucn as advertisement proor readers stood ex¬ 
cluded from the deimitron and lxom tne recommenda¬ 
tions of tne First Wage Board tor working Journalists. 
Alter however, its recommendations were made, there 
was a cnafienge m trie bupieme Court to tne provi¬ 
sions of the working Journalist;, Act as well as the 
decisions of the Wage Board m the Express News¬ 
papers cases. One ot the aigumen s advanced before 
the Supreme Court on behalf of the employers was 
that the definition of working journalist in Section 2(f) 
of the Act concluded all proof readers and therefore 
such a provision was unreasonable. This argument 
was not upheld by the Supreme Court. At least after 
this decision of the Supreme Cuirt, there should have 
been no controversy that all Proof Readers, irres¬ 
pective of the nature of the cooy they corrected were 
included in the definition of ‘working journalists” 
under Section 2(f) of the Act. However, the Shinde 
Wage Board continued to adopt the same definition of 
Proof Readers in its recommendations lor journalists 
but so far as the Non-Journalists Shinde Wage Board 
was concerned. Advertisement Proof Readers were not 
dealt with at all. In view of tbL situation, the Banerji 
Tribunal, Which was constituted to deal with the ques¬ 
tion of implemenation of the recommendations of the 
non-statutory Shinde Wage Board tor non-journalists 
as well as other matters, treated Advertisement Proof 
Readers as a missing category in the recommendations 
of the Shinde non-journalist Wage Board and pres- 
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cribed pay scales for them. The Paiekar Tribunals 
have also chosen to treat them as Non-journalists. 

We are of the opinion that there can be no distinc¬ 
tion between one set of Piooi Headers who read news 
copy and others who read advertisement copy. Both 
Proof Readers are employed, as such, in relation to a 
newspaper establishment and, therefore, should be 
treated as “\ 'orking Journalists' as defined in the 
Act. 

Umfor.unate y the major i,y report has chosen to re¬ 
ject the claim i f the Advertisement Proof Readers on 
a wrong under tanding of what tneir case is. It is 
stated in the R port that the argument in support of 
the contention t iat those who read proof advertisement 
are also ‘working journalists as denned in section 2(f) 
of the Act because Proof Readers arc mentioned in 
the inclusive part of Section 2(f) and so the conditions 
prescriebd by the first part of the said definition are 
dispensed with in respect of employees included m 
the definition by the including clause. 

We would like to state emphatically that this was 
not the contention. The contention was that full time 
proof readers are included in the second part of the 
definition and by such inclusion, they become journa¬ 
lists as held by the Supreme Court in the very case 
referred to in the Report and reported in 1963(2) 
ILJ page 385. Full time employees who are men¬ 
tioned in the second part of the definition automati¬ 
cally fulfill the two conditions prescribed in the first 
part and this has been so held in this very judgement 
as will be seen from the parts which have been omit¬ 
ted in the Report. We are extracting herewith those 
parts of the judgement relevant for this purpose. 

After “there can be no doubt that even the em¬ 
ployees falling under the extended meaning must be 
employed as such ’, where the extract quoted in the 
Repoit steps, the judgement proceeds :— 

“It is thus obvious that the sec nd requirement 
prescribed by the first clause that t 1 e journalists must 
be employed as such in, or in relr .ion to, any estab¬ 
lishment for the production or pv ilication of a news¬ 
paper, as therein specified, has t be satisfied by the 
employees falling under the latt'; clause, because un¬ 
less there was an employment j the newspaper estab¬ 
lishment, no relationship of employer and employee 
can arise, and the journalists specified in the latter 
clause could not, therefore, claim the status of working 
journalists but the employer who manages the journal 
in question. 

Once it is realised that the test of employment must 
govern the employees specified in the latter clause, it 
would become clear that the High Court was in error 
in assuming that the extended artificial definition of 
the working journalist dispensed with both the condi¬ 
tions prescribed by the first part of the said definition. 
That is why we think the extension was made by the 
word ‘includes’ only for the purpose of removing any 
doubt as to whether the persons specified in the said 
clause are journalists or not. 


That is true about the condition as to employment 
is equally true about the other conditions that a jour¬ 
nalist can be working journalist only where it is shown 
tnat journalism is his principal avocation, in other 
words, tne position is that whenever an employee 
working in he newspaper establishment claims the 
status of a working journalist, he has so establish 
firs, that he is a lournaus., and then that journal¬ 
ism is his princial avocation and he has been emp¬ 
loyed as such journalists. 

In proving the fact that is a journalist the em¬ 
ployees specified in the latter clause need not prove 
anything more than this that they fall under one or 
the other category specified in the said clause. But 
that only prove their status as journalist: they have 
still further to show that their principal avocation is 
that of a journalist and that they have been employed 
as such by the newspaper establishment in question.” 

T his passage clearly shows that the first part of the 
definition in section 2(f) requires two conditions to 
be fulfilled viz., that the principal avocation of the 
person in question should be journalism and he should 
be employed as such m or in relation to a newspaper 
establishment. 

The expression ‘employed as such’ has been inter¬ 
preted by the Supreme Court to mean that the rela¬ 
tionship of master and servant should exist and that 
why the Supreme Court has observed in the above 
noted paragraph “because unless there was employ¬ 
ment by the newspaper establishment, no relationship 
of employer and employee can arise, and tile journa¬ 
lists specified in the latter clause could not, therefore, 
claim the status of working journalist and the 
employer who manages the journal in question. Once 
<t is realised that the test of employment must govern 
<he employees specified in the latter clause it would 
become clear that the High Court was in error in 
assuming that the extended ar.ificial definition of 
working journalists dispensed with both the conditions 
prescribed by the first part of the said definition.” 

As regards the test of principal avocation, it has 
been observed by the Supreme Court in the same 
judgement at page 390. “It is obvious that this test 
will be mainly academic and not of significance in the 
case of full time juornalists because in such cases the 
obvious presumption would be that the full time em¬ 
ployment is a principal avocation and no ques ion 
of comparing their income from journalism with 
income from other sources can arise.” 

Thus the argument was not, as stated in the Repoit 
that the two conditions are not required to be fulfilled 
by Proof Readers who are referred to in the second 
part of the definition but being full being employees 
employed as Proof Readers in relation to a newspaper 
establishment they are “working journalists” and the 
/\ct makes no distinction between advertisement Proof 
Readers and other Proof Readers. 

The argument, to state the case of advertisement 
Proof Readers is that, according to he judgement in 
<963(2) LLJ, all full time employees who fall within 
the enumerated part of the definition ift section (2)(f) 
without any distinction, and who are employed in or 
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in relation to a newspaper establishment, will ipso- 
facto fulfill the requirement of the first part of the 
definition both in regard to their principal avocation 
being tnat of journalism as well as in regard to the 
requirement of employment by the employer and, 
merefore, they will have to be treated as working jour¬ 
nalists for who purposes of the Act. 

The Supreme Court’s judgement in express news¬ 
papers case, referred to in the Report is, an authority 
for the Proposition that all Proof fleaders are within 
the definition under section 2(f) of the Act. As a 
matter of fact, the argument of the employers was that 
because the definition included all Proof Readers 
whereas the Press Commission had recommended the 
exclusion of certain classes of Proof Readers, addi¬ 
tional burden was being imposed upon the employers. 
In 1961 (I) LLJ page 339, at page 394, the argument 
of the employers is set out as follows: 

“Several provisions of the impugned Act were refer¬ 
red to in this context. Section 2(f) of the act which 
defines ‘working Journalists’ so as to include ‘Proof 
Readers’ was pointed out in this connection and it was 
urged that even though the Press Commission Report 
had recommended the exclusion of certain class of 


and services rendered by the news agency, employees 
to the newspaper industry as a whole. It is the news 
agency employees who largely do the original work 
but are not paid wages commensurate with the nature 
of their duty and jobs they perform. The majority 
recommendation m respect of the news agencies have 
also totally ignored the new lines of activity started 
by news agencies, particularly by PTI and the effect 
of modernisation as a result of which the newspaper 
industry as a whole has tremendously benefited. 

In our opinion, the problem of proper and adequ¬ 
ate wage structure of employees in news agencies can¬ 
not be solved unless it is recognised that these agen¬ 
cies are really subsidising the present newspaper 
industry as they are the creation of newspaper em¬ 
ployees themselves. 

While considering the question of capacity to pay 
as laid down by the Supreme Court in the Express 
Newspaper case, it is not permissible to look into the 
capacity of an individual establishment as such but 
into the industry as a whole, fn the present case, the 
news agency is not the industry but it is all the news¬ 
papers which they serve. News agency is only a part 


proof readers from the definition of working journa¬ 
lists, the legislature went a step further and included 
proof readers within this definition, thereby imposing 
upon the .newspaper establishments an unreasonable 
burden far in excess of what they were expected to 
bear. 

Dealing with this argument, it was observed by the 
Supreme Court at page 395: “ There is no doubt that 
■Proof Readers’ were not all recommended by the 
Press Commission to be included in the definition of 
working journalists, but it has to be recommended 
that proof readers occupy very important position in 
the editorial staff of a newspaper establishment. If this 
is the important role played by the Proof readers, then 
no wonder that the legislature, in spite of the recom¬ 
mendations of the Press Commission, included them 
also in the definition of working journalists. 

This decision clearly establishes that all Proof Rea¬ 
ders who are employed in or in relation to a news¬ 
paper establisment are to be treated as working jour¬ 
nalists and they cannot be divided into same who are 
working journalists and others who ate not. 


or a limb of the system as a whole, and, therefore, 
while considering the wage structure of the sec¬ 
tion of the industry, namely the news agency, the 
Board should have considered the performance of 
news agency from the point of view of utility, its sta¬ 
tus in the industry, its purpose and services it renders. 
These facts have, according to us, been overlooked 
in making recommendations for placing PTI news 
agency employees on par with Class II newspaper 
employees. 

We strongly feel that this decision of placing Class 
I news agency at par with Class II newspaper estab¬ 
lishment, particularly af‘er the PTI on its own agree¬ 
ing to treat its employees as equivalent to Class IB 
of newspapers which is the highest lot, will create 
frustration among the employees and will be harmful 
both to the newsagency as well as to the newspaper 
industry as a whole. 1 

r is J* e < : a . se in regard to United News of 

n TTT Wh J ch has been given the wage struc- 
m T of newspapers instead of being equi¬ 
valent to Class II newspaper. 


NEWS AGENCIES 

In the case of News Agencies, the majority recom¬ 
mendations have affected the employees very badly. 
The employees in news agencies are catering to the 
needs of all classes of newspapers including those in 
the highest class. Even in Class I newspapers, the 
majority quantum of news used is supplied by the 
news agencies. This is a major factor which should 
have been taken into consideration while revising the 
wages. As such the wages of class I news agency 
ought to have been that of the top most class of news¬ 
paper as has been done in Pakistan and Bangladesh. 

By placing Class I news agency on par with Class II 
newspapers the Board has ignored the jobs performed 


We strongly feel that the mathematical approach 
adopted m the majority recommendations has resulted 
in a serious and grave injustice to the- news agency 
employees. We, therefore, strongly urge that Class I 
news agency (PTI) should be put on par with the 
top most class newspaper establishment and the UNI 
employees should be paid wages of the next lower 
class of newspaper establishment. 

Wage Fixation under the working Journalists Act 

The Working Journalists (Conditions of Service 
and Miscellaneous Provisions) Act 1955, before its 
amendment in 1962 provided for fixation of rates of 
wages for Working Journalists. The procedure was 
laid down in Sections 8 to 11 of the Act 
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It is seen from these provisions that the decision of 
the Wage Board regarding fixation of rates of wages 
was to be communicated, as soon as practicable, to 
the Central Government and this decision was, under 
Section 18, to be Published by the Central Govern¬ 
ment in such manner as it thought fit within a period 
of one month from the date of its receipt and the 
decision so published was to come into operation with 
effect from such date as may be specified and where 
no date was specified from the date of its publication. 

The decision of the Board under Section 12 was 
declared binding upon all employers in relation to 
newspaper establishments and every working journa¬ 
list was entitled to be paid wages at a rate which was 
to be in no case less than the wages fixed by the 
Board. 

The scheme of the Act, as it then stood, clearly 
showed that it was the Wage Board that fixed the 
rates of wages and it was its decision as notified by 
the Central Government that was to be binding on 
the employers. 

The rules framed under Section 28 of the Act on 
31st July, 1956 called “Working Journalists Wage 
Board Rules 1956” did not contain any provision in¬ 
dicating the procedure to be followed by the Wage 
Boa^ 

A Wage Board was constituted on 2nd May, 1956 
and a questionnaire was circulated in June, 1956. 
On the basis of the information received in reply to 
the questionnaire, Statements were prepared. The 
Board held oral hearings and then proceeded to take 
decisions. Thereafter, the final decision of the Wage 
Board was published by the Central Government on 
11th May, 1957. It was this decision which was 
challanged in the Supreme Court by several news¬ 
paper establishments in writ petitions- and special 
leave petitions filed under Arr'cie 32 and 136 respec¬ 
tively. 

In these petitions, among other things, a question 
was raised regarding the character of the functions 
performed by the Wage Board viz. whether they were 
quasi judicial or administrative or legislative in cha¬ 
racter. The Court in its judgement reported in 1961 
(1)LU Page 339 set out the respective contentions 
of the parties on this issue and concluded as follows 
at page 379 : 

“There is considerable force in this contentions 
but we do not feel called upon to express 
our final opinion on this question in view 
of the conclusion which we have hereafter 
reached in regard to the ultra vires charac¬ 
ter of the decision of the Wage Board itself. 
We are, however, bound to observe that 
whatever be the character of the functions 
performed by the Wage Boards whether 
they be legislative or Quasi-judicial, if pro¬ 
per safeguards are adopted of the nature 
discussed earlier, w.g. provisions for judicial 
review or the adopting of the procedure as 
m the case of the recommendations of the 


Wage Councils in the United Kingdom, or 
the reports of the advisory committees which 
come to be considered by the Administra¬ 
tor under the fair labour standards Act of 
1938 in the United States of America, no 
objection could ever be urged against the 
determinations of the wage boards thus 
arrived at on the score of the principles of 
natural justice having been violated.” 

The other important questions that were raised 
before the Supreme Court were :— 

As the Act did not require the Wage Board to 
consider the capacity of the industry to pay 
while fixing rates of wages it was unconsti¬ 
tutional on this ground as violating the 
Fundamental Right guaranteed under Arti¬ 
cle 19(1) (9); and 

(ii) As the procedure to be followed by the 
Board for fixing rates of wages was not laid 
down and as it was open to the Board to 
follow any arbitrary procedure, its decision 
was illegal. 

As regards the first question, the Supreme Court 
interpreted the expression used in Section 9 viz ‘the 
Circumstances relating to newspaper industry in diffe¬ 
rent regions of the country” an including the conside¬ 
ration of the question of capacity to pay. The Court 
held that this essential circumstance viz. the capacity 
of the industry to pay was not only open but incum¬ 
bent upon the Wage Board to consider in arriving at 
its decision on fixing rates of Wages for Working 
Journalists. 

As regards the procedure to be followed, the Court 
observed “All these circumstances point to the con¬ 
clusion that even though the Board was not bound 
to exercise the same power and follow the same pro¬ 
cedure as an Industrial Tribunal constituted under 
the Industrial Disputes Act, the Board was in any 
event not entitled to adopt any arbitrary procedure 
and violate the principles of natural justice_“ 

The Court thereafter proceeded to examme the 
respective arguments in relation to the nature of the 
functions of the Wage Board and concluded “wh : le 
recognising the force of these contentions, we observe 
that it is not necessary to determine the nature and 
character of the functions of the Wage Board here. 
It is sufficient to say that the Wage Board was not 
authorised to adopt any arbitrary procedure and flout 
the principles of natural justice”. 

An argument was also advanced before the Court 
that the procedure followed by the Board offended 
the principles of natural justice in as much as it did 
not publish proposals for comments by those affected 
before arriving at its decision. This issue was dealt 
with by the Court at page 405 under question 3 The 
Court observed :— 

It would have been no doubt more prudent for 
toe Wage Board to have followed the pro¬ 
cedure outlined above. The ground 8 is, in 
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our opinion sufficiently determinative of the 
questions as to the ultra vires character of 
the Wage Board decision and in view of the 
conclusion reached by us in regard to the 
same. We refrain from expressing any 
opinion on this ground of attack urged by 
the petitioners”. 

Tf will thus be seen tha f the Supreme Court : fj'i 
left the nuestion of the character of the functions of 
the Wage Board ooen (h) did not pronounce upon 
the reuu'rement of publication of proposals as an 
obh'ention to be fulfilled by the Wage Board as a 
matter of observance of principles as natural justice, 
and fin) spelt out the obligation of the Wage Board 
to consider the capacity of the industry to pay this 
fixing rates of Wages from the expression used in 
Section 9 T.e. “cmcurmtances relating to the news¬ 
paper industry in different regions of the country”. 

W’ f h the invalidation of the Wage Board’s decision 
bv the Supreme Court on the ground that the essential 
reoufremen't of capacity to pav was not considered 
by it, a special legislation was enacted to deal with 
the situation. This was the Working Journalists 
(Fixation of Rates of Wages) Act, 1958. 

By the Act of 1956 the Central Government itself 
became the authority to fix the rates of wages in the 
light of the judgement of the Supreme Court for 
which Section 3 authorised the Central Government 
to constitute a Wage Committee. Unlike in the Act 
of 1955, by Section 4 of this Act, the Committee was 
directed to issue a notice calling upon working jour¬ 
nalists and other persons interested in the Wage 
Board decision to make such representations as they 
may deem fit. It was specifically stipulated that such 
representation should state among other things, the 
rates of wages which in the opinion of the person 
making representation would be reasonable having 
regard to the capacity of the employer to pay the 
same. The Committee was also required to have 
regard to all the matters set out in the sub-section I 
of section 9 of the working journalists Act in making 
its recommendations. Bv Section 5, the Committee 
was empowered to exercise all or any other powers 
of an Industrial Tribunal while adjudicating a dispute 
and also to regulate its own procedure. This was 
departure from Section 11 of the working journalists 
Act where the Wage Board was required to exercise 
the same powers and follow the same procedure as 
an Industrial Tribunal Constituted under the Indust¬ 
rial Disputes Act while adjudicating an industrial dis¬ 
pute referred to it. 

These provisions of the Act of 1958 show that at 
least some of the issues considered by the Supreme 
Court had been taken note of by Parliament and a 
remedy provided. The comment made by the Supreme 
Court regarding the questionnaire issued by the Wage 
Board not inviting the attention of those who were to 
send their replies to the question of capacity to pay 
was sought to be met. by making it obligatory on the 
Wage Committee to issue a notice calling upon those 
making representations specifically to suggest rates of 


wages which in the opinion of the person making a 
representation would be reasonable having regard to 
the caoac'tv of the emolover to pay. Further, the 
ejections to the procedure followed bv the Wage 
Board were met bv authorising the Committee to 
regulate its own procedure. 

While the Act of 1958 was intended only to meet 
the situation arising from the decision of the Supreme 
Court invalidating the First Wage Board decision, 
Padiirgont made extensive alternations to the Act by 
Act 65 0 f 1QK2. These amendments replaced the 
previous sections 8 to 13. The provisions of the 
orimnai Act and the amended sections are set out in 
Appendix ‘A’ is indicated the changes. 

A comparison of the provisions of the Act as it 
pvictod before and after the amendment in 1962 dis¬ 
closes the following :— 

(a) While under the original Act it was the 
Wage Board which fixed the rates of wages, 
the amended Act altered change the wage 
fixation prooess to one of the Central 
Government fixing the rates of wages by 
following the procedure set out in Section 
9 to 12. 

(b) Under section 10 of the unamended Act, the 
Central Government was to publish the 
decision of the Wage Board which would 
become onerative showing clearly that it is 
the decision of the Waee Board- which 
operated on its own force to fix the rates of 
wages and not the action of the Central 
Government whereas, significantly under 
the amended Act, the Central Government, 
by the new Sect’on 12, was empowered to 
make an order fixing rates of wages in terms 
of the recommendations of the wage Board 
wiffi such modification, other major or minor, 
bv following the procedure set out in section 
12 . 

(c) Unlike under the unamended Act. and ba«*d 
ur/on similar provisions m the 1988 Act it 
become under the amended Act incumbent 

on the wntrp RnorV) tr. t-cne a notice e-IU-ig 

upon newspaper Establishments and working 
lournnlists and other persons interested in 
the fixation of rates of Wages to make repre¬ 
sentations as they may deem fit but it was 
made obligatory cn the persons mak’ng re¬ 
presentations to state the rates of wages 
which in the opinion of the persons making 
the representation would be reasonable hav¬ 
ing regard to the capacity of the employer 
to pay the same. Similarly, on the same 
lines, as in the 1953 Act, the Board was 
received to take the representations received 
into consideration and also, while making 
recommendations, to have regard to factors 
set out in Section 10(4) including the cir¬ 
cumstance relating to the newspaper industry 
in different region'. This the Supreme 
Court had mter-oreried an inch-ding the 
essential requirement of the capacity to pay 
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Following those amendments to the Act, the work¬ 
ing Journalists Wages Board Rules 1956 were also 
amended and a new Rule 18(A) was inserted which 
reads as follows :— 

“IOA, Board to give opportunity of hearing a 
person making representation—The Board 
shall, before making any recommendation to 
the Central Government, give an opportunity 
of being heard to every person who has 
made a representation to the Board, if he 
makes a request in writing to be heard : 

Provided that if the Board is of the opinion 
having regard to the nature of the repre¬ 
sentations or the interests involved or any 
other relevant circumstances that it is 
expodient so to do, the Board may, 
instead of hearing individually every per¬ 
son who makes such a request, hear only 
such persons as in its opinion are suffi¬ 
ciently representatives of any class or 
group of persons involved.” 

The amendments made by Parliament in 1952 
clearly indicate that, taking note of the judgement of 
the Sunreme Court in the Express Newspapers case. 
Parliament had chosen to make wage fixation in the 
newspaper industry legislative in character. This 
would be obvious from the fact that the role of the 
Wage Board was assimilated to the position of a fact 
finding body with proper guidelines to make recom¬ 
mendations to the Central Government in order to 
enable it to make an order fixing rates of Wages. 
That it is the Central Government which fixes the 
rates of Wages is made clear by authorising it to make 
alterations in the recommendations, either minor or 
major, by following the procedure set out in Section 12 
of the Act. 

In the light of the changes made in the original 
Act, the observations of the Sureme Court in the case 
reported in AIR 1987(SC) page 1502 would be of 
relevance. The enquiry made by the Wage Board 
and its recommendations are only to facilitate making 
by the Central Government of the order fixing rate 
of wages and therefore, in performing its functions, all 
that the Wage Board is required to do would be to 
follow the guidelines set out in the Act and also adopt 
the procedure indicated in it and the Rules. This 
aspect of the matter is of relevance because the Board 
in the present case has published tentative proposals, 
invited objections and heard arguments before making 
recommendations to the Central Government. It has 
already been pointed out that even under the un¬ 
amended Act, the Supreme Court was not prepared 
to hold that the principles of natural justice required 
such procedure to be followed. 

In the face of the radical changes made in the Act, 
it seems to be wholly impromissible to suggest that 
this procedure should be followed more particularly 
because Parliament had taken care to make it obli¬ 
gatory for the Wage Board to invite representations 
in which suggestions have to be made in regard to 
fixation of rates of wage having regard to the capacity 
of the employer to pay and the Wage Board itself has 


been enjoined to have regard to this factor while 
making its recommendations to the Central Govern¬ 
ment. In these circumstances, adopting the procedure 
of first preparing tentative proposals and iinalising 
them after hearing arguments not only introduces a 
factor of delay but also runs counter to the scheme 
of the Act and the Rules. Changes, if any, are to be 
made only by the Central Government and such 
changes, if they were of a major character, require 
the Central Government to follow the procedure set 
out in Section 12. 

Equally, it seems wholly in appropriate for the 
Wage Board to give elaborate reasons for its recom¬ 
mendations as if it is an adjudicatory body. As a 
matter of fact, even under the unamended Act, the 
Supreme Court did not find anything wrong in the 
Wage Board not giving reasons for its decisions by 
which the rates of wages were fixed for working 
journalists. The concept of giving reasons involves a 

judicial process which is wholly alien to the functions 
of the Wage Board under the amended Act where 
decisions are taken by majority. These decisions, if 
they are arrived at without having regard to the guide¬ 
lines set out in the Act, would suffer from legal in¬ 
firmity but not on the ground that no reasons are 
given. 

If. as indicated above, wage fixation under the 
Act is legislative in character, then it will be 
wholly inappropriate for the Wage Board to func¬ 
tion as if it is a Tribunal which has been autho¬ 
rised on its own to fix rates of wages for employees 
in the newspaper industry. It may also be pointed 
out that even when a Tribunal is constituted in 
place of a wage board in accordance with the pro¬ 
visions of the Act, the basis of wage fixation is in 
no way altered and still continue to be legislative 
in character. 

The Shinde wage Board as well as the Pelekar 
Tribunal had mechanically followed the procedure 
of publishing tentative proposals and hearing argu¬ 
ments thereafter and also recording elaborate rea- 
sones. The fact that they have preceded on these 
lines, in the absence of any real debate on the 
issues involved, cannot be the basis for the present 
wage board to have preceded on the same lines. 
Unfortunately, the majority took a decision that 
tentative proposals should be published and while 
it was decided that it was unnecessary to have 
further hearing on. the tentative proposals, this 
was subsequently altered on the request made by 
Bennett Coleman and Company which produced on 
order of the Supreme Court which did not suggest 
that an oral hearing should be given in regard to 
the points raised by Bennett Coleman & Company 
in the writ petition filed before the Supreme Court. 
The order of the Supreme Court reads as 
under:— 

“The writ petition is permitted to be with¬ 
drawn. It is open to the petitioners to 
brng to the notice of the Government of 
India and the Wage Board the contentions 
which are raised in his position before 
any final decision is taken with regard to 
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the journalists and others who are in¬ 
volved in this case. We are sure that the 
Wage Board and the Government of India 
will dispose of the matter in accordance 
with law.** 

The scheme of wage fixation under the Act of 
1955 after its amendment in 1962, has been ela¬ 
borately examined herewith a view to enable 
future Wage Boards to follow 'he correct procedure 


so that wage fixation for newspapers employees 
may not be involved in unnecessarily prolonged 
oral hearings at two stages and also in the publica¬ 
tion of tentative proposals before final recommen¬ 
dations are made to the Central Government for mak¬ 
ing an order fixing rates of wage under Section 12 
of the Act. 

May 26,1989 (S. Y. Kolhalkar) (M. K. Ramamurihi) 
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ALL INDIA NEWSPAPER EMPLOYEES 
FEDERATION 

Flat 29, New Central Market, Connaught Circus, 
New Delhi-110001 
APPENDIX—A 
5-7-1984 

Connaught Circus, NEw DELHI 110001 
5-7-1984, 


Croup 4 Stenographers, Assistants, Accounts 

Clerks, Watch and Ward Inspectors, Cash¬ 
es, Circulation Inspectors, Advertisement 
Translators Senior Clerks (i.e. whose 
worfc involve special sOperators 
of Accounting MacJitnesjCalculatioa mac¬ 
hines and Teleprinters, Field Organisers 
and those doing audit bureau of circula¬ 
tion, Advertisement Proof Readers, Art¬ 
ists (Commercial & Process). 


The All India Newspaper Employees Federa¬ 
tion demand that the following wages and service 
conditions should be introduced for journalists in 
the newspaper industry, including your establish¬ 
ment, with effect from January 1, 1984 : 

I. CLASSIFICATION 

IC Rs. 30 Crors and above. 

IB Rs. 20 Crores and above and less than 
Rs. 30 Crores. 

IA Rs. 10 crores and above and less than 
Rs. 20 Crores 

I Rs. 4 Crores and above and less than 
Rs. 10 Crores. 

II. Rs. 2 Crores and above and less than 
Rs. 4 Crores. 

III Rs. 1 Crores and above and less than 
Rs. 2 Crores. 

IV Rs. 50 lakhs and above and less than 
Rs. 1 Crore. 

V Rs. 25 lakhs and above and less than 

Rs. 50 lakhs. 

VI Rs. 10 lakhs and above and less than 
Rs. 25 lakhs. 

VII Less than Rs. 10 lakhs. 

2. GROUPING 

A. Administrative Staff : 

Group 1 : General Manager, Manager and Secretary. 

Group 2 : Departmental Managers those who arc 
in-charge of Circulation, Advertisement 
Departments, Personnel etc.). Chief Ac¬ 
countant (Accountant), P. R. Os (Classes 
IB, IA, I and II newspaper estalish- 
ments). Liaison Officers, Accounts Offi¬ 
cers, Chief Internal Auditor, Assistant 
Advertisement Managers, Assistant Cir¬ 
culation Managers and Personal Officers. 

Group 3 : Sectional Hands (Supervising work of 
5 clerks). Business Convassers, Sales Re¬ 
presentatives, Head Clerks, Personnel 
Assistants (Steno Secretaries), Assistant 
Accountant, Advertisement Representa¬ 
tive. 


Group 5 : Junior Clerks (i.e. those doing normal 
clerical work including acceptance of ad¬ 
vertisements and sale of publications. 
Time Keepers, Typists, Telephone Opera¬ 
tor, Canteen Supervisors, Junior Artists 
(Commercial and Process). 

Group 6 : Bill Collectors, Daftry or those doing 
semi-clerical work, Watchmen and Deli¬ 
very Peons. 

Group 7 • Peon, Sweepers, Bearer, Cleaner, Call- 
boy, Canteen Boy, Water-boy, Mali, 
Tailor, Orderly, Durvvan, Masalchi. 

B. Factory Staff. 

Group 1-A: P.T.S. Operator, P-T;S; Engineer 
(Mechanic), Offset Printing Forman, 
Printer (Composing Supervisor), Super¬ 
visor, Camera Operator (Process and 
Offset), Colour Separation Scanner. 

Group 1: Air Condition Plant Mechanic , Armature 
Winder, Chief Press Advertising Assistant, 
Colour-etchor, Film Imposito Lino Mec¬ 
hanic, Lino Operator, Mircofilm Techni¬ 
cian, Microfilm Unit Assistant, Mono- 
Mechanic, Mono-Operator, Motor Mecha¬ 
nic, Negative Retoucher, Offset Machine- 
man, Offset Mechanic, Offset Printer, 
Offset Retoucher, Photographer (Process), 
Press Advertising Assistant, Reprophoto¬ 
grapher, Rotary Mechanic, Senior Paster, 
Paster, Senior Printer, Supevisor, T.T.S. 
Operator, Senior Mechanic. 

Group 2 : API Operator, Assistant Colour Printer, 
Assistant Layoutman, Assistant Forman. 
Assistant Printer, Block-room Assistant, 
Block-room Man, Compositor, Colour 
Prjnter, Corrtajdt Operator, Conveyor 
Striker, Machineman, Corrector, Deputy 
Foreman (Guilotine), Engraver, Enlarger 
Operator, Filing Assistant, Flongman. 
Graining Machineman, Halftone Eicher, 
Hand Compositor, Meadingman, Imposer, 
Joinar, Junior Lino Mechanical, Junior 
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Printer Ludlow Operator, Make-up 
man, Pageman, Metal Printer. Operator 
Colour (Highly Skilled Photogravure Mac- 
hineafD, Photo Lettering Machine Opera¬ 
tor, Process Assistant, Process Piinter 
Proofing Machineman (Offset), Reelastar, 
Machineman, Retarymachme Headman, 
Rotary Machine (Central), Rotary Mach 
ineman, Sarang, Stereo Block man, Stereo 
Caster, Stereo Castingman, Stereo Cast¬ 
ing Headman, Stereo Fireman, Stereo 
Mouldingman, Stonehanc, Junior Mecha¬ 
nic. 

Group 3 : Air Condition Plant Cleaner, Assistant 
Mukadam, Assistant Printing Machine- 
men (All categories).. Caster, Carpenter, 
Charge Hand (Palatia), Chipper or Rou¬ 
ter, Colour work proofing Pes'sman, Copy 
Holder, Cutter, Cycle Mistry, Dark Room 
Assistant Oriver, El-Rod Operator, Elec¬ 
trician, Fitter Hammerman, Hand Press¬ 
man, Caster, Machineman (except Rotary 
Machineman , Machine nan (other than 
printing), mangteman, Mason, Metal 
Caster, Mistry, Mono-caster, Moulder, 
News Daftry, Offset Inkman, Operator 
(Block & Whitt 1 ), Painter, Plate Maker 
(Block & White), Plumber, Rattermaker, 
Rotary Mukadam, Ruling Machineman, 
Senior, Chargehand, Sign Writer, Store 
Turner, Wireman, Welder, Stereoman, 

Group 4 : Assistant Machineman, Assistant Fitter, 
Assistant Welder, Assistant Electrician, 
Assitant Turner (all wfth 5 years service) 
Blacksmith, Cook, Cutting Machineman, 
Distributor Treadleman, Line etcher, Lift¬ 
man (Lift operator). 

Group 5 : Ballet Mukadam, Daman, Binder, Case 
Room Cleaner, Colourwork Examiner, 
Counter, Daftry, Dhobi, Feeder, Fiyboy, 
Gaily Pressman, Havildar, Head-peon, 
Interlay Cutter, Jamadar, Knife Sharpner, 
Lock-upmao, Lead Melter, Lino Clearner, 
Mono clegnej, Counter, Menjberer, 
Packer, Paperman, Plate Grinder, Proof 

Puller, Real Minder, Rolleman, Semi 

skilled alcr, Store-paper counter. Stitcher, 
Whealer (Rotary Cleaner), All other 

semi-skilled attendants, Cleaners, and. 

Helpers by whatever name they are 
called. 

Group 6 : Balter Binding Boy, Mazdoor, Real 
Loader and Unloader, rolfeyman. 


Journalists Act or under any other scheme agree¬ 
ment, at and uptb afl India Consumer Price Index 
480 shall be merged in the basic salary of the emp¬ 
loyees as on 1-1-1984 and such merged amount 
being treated as basic pay payable on 1-1-1984 
and that pay shall be base for fixing the revised 
scales and for the purpose of fitment formula. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
Class 1 = C 

Rs. H00-5®d350-60-te50-70-2000-80-2480 
Rs. 1190-60-1490* 70-1770-80-2170-90-2530 
Rs. 1275-70-1625-80-1945-90-2395-100-2795 
Rs. 1350-80-1750-100-2150-120-2750-140-3310 
Rs. 1410-90-1770-110-2210-130-2860-150-3460 
Rs. ! 500-100-1900-1 20 - 2260 - 1 30-3010-175-3710 
No Scale 


7. 

6 . 

5. 

4. 
3. 
2 . 
1 . 

7. 

6 . 

5. 

. 

3. 
2 . 

1. 

7. 

6 . 
5. 

4. 
3. 

2 . 


7. 

6 . 

5. 

4. 

3. 

2 . 

1 


7. 

6 . 

5. 


Class 1 =B 

Rs. 1000-15-1225-50-1475-55-1750-60-1590 
Rs. 1065-50-1315-55-1535-60-1835-70-2115 
Rs. 1120-60-1420-70-1700-80-2100-90-2460 
Rs. 1210-70-1560-80-1880-90-2330-100-2730 
Rs. 1300-80-1700-90-2060-100-2560-120-3040 
Rs. 1400-90-1890-100-2230-120-2850-135-3390 
No Scale 

Class I F A 

Rs. 855-40-1055-45-1280,50-1530-55-1805 
Rs. 915-45-1140-50-1340-55-1615-60-1855 
Rs. 1000-50-1250-55-1470-60-1770-65-2030 
Rs. 1080-55-1365-60-1605-70-1953-80-2275 
Rs. 1180-60-1480-70-1760-80-2160-90-2320 
Rs. 1300-70-1650-80-1970-90-2420-100-2820 

Class I 

Rs. 795-35-9701-40-1170-45-J395-50-1*45 
Rs. 850-4@-1050-»5-1250-5<Kli4B©.55-1700 
Rs. 925-45-1150-50- J 350-55-1625-60-1865 
Rs. 1005-50-1225-55-1475-60-1775,-65-2035 
Rs. 1095-55-1370-60-1610,65,1935-70-2215 
Rs. 1200-60-1500-65-1760-70-2110-75-2410 
No scale. 

Class II 

Rs. 745-30-895-34-1065-38-1255-42-1465 
Rs. 800-35-975-40-1135-45-1360-50-1560 
Rs. 8(S(MO-1060-45-1240-5n-i<«90-55-1710 


3. WAGE SCALES : 

Existing wage-scales should be revised as fol¬ 
lows : 

(1) The wage scales shall be linked with the All 
India Consumer Price Index 480 (1960—100). 

(2) Dearness allowance payable under the 
Government of India’s Notification dated 20th July 
1981 issued under section 12(2) of the Working 


4. Rs. 925-45-1150-50-1350-55-1625-60-1865 

3. Rs. 1025-50-1275-55-1495-60-1795-65-3055 

2. Rs. 1100-55-1375-60-1615-65-1940-70-2220 

1, No scale 

Class m 

7, Rs. 705-26-835-30-985-34-3)55-38-1345'; 

6. Rs. 760-30.910-3*1050-40-r250-45T430 

5. Rs. 820-35-995-40-1155-45-1380-50-1580 
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4. Rs. 885-40-1085-45-1265-50-1515-55-1735 

3. Rs. 955-45-1180-50-1380-55-1655-60-1895 

2. Rs. 1050-50-1250-55-1525-60-1825-65-2085 

1. No scale 

Class IV 

7. Rs. 670-22-780-26-910-30-1060-35-1235 

6. Rs. 725-26-855-30-975-35-1150-40-1310 

5. Rs. 785-30-935-35-1075-40-1275-45-1455 

4. Rs, 850-35-1025-40-1185-45-1410-50-1610 

3. Rs. 920-40-1120-45-1300-50-1550-55-1770 

2. Rs.1020-45-1245-50-1445-55-1720-60-1960 

1. No scale 

Class V 

7. Rs. 635-18-725-21-830-24-950-30-1110 

6. Rs. 690-22-800-26-904-30-1054-35-1194 

5. Rs. 750-26-880-30-1000-35-1175-40-1335 

4. Rs. 810-30-960-35-1100-40-1300-54-1480 

3. Rs. 875-35-1050-40-1210-45-1435-50-1635 

2. Rs. 945-40-1145-45-1325-50-1575-55-1795 

1. No scale. 

Class VI 

7. Rs. 605-15-680-18-770-21-875-25-1000 

6. Rs. 660-19-755-23-817-27-982-32-1110 

5. Rs. 720-23-835-28-947-33-1112-38-1264 

4. Rs. 790-28-930-33-1062-38-1252-43-1424 

3. Rs. 860-33-1025-36-1177-43-1392-48-1584 

2. Rs. 930-40-1130-45-1310-50-1560-55-1780 

Class VII 

7. Rs. 580-12-640-14-710-16-790-17-880 

6. Rs. 635-15-710-18-732-20-882-25-932 

5. Rs. 690-18-780-22-869-26-998-30-1118 

4. Rs. 760-25-985-30-1005-35-1180-40-1340 

3. Rs. 820-30-970-35-1110-40-1310-45-1490 

2. Rs. 885-35-1060-40-1220-50-1470-60-1710 

FACTORY STAFF 
Class 1—C 

6. Rs. 1100-50-1350-60-1650-70-2000-80-2300 

5. Rs. 1160-60-1460-70-1740-80-2140-90-2500 

4. Rs. 1220-70-1570-80-1890-90-2390-100-2740 

3. Rs. 1280-80-1680-90-2040-100-2540-110-2980 

2. Rs. 1340-90-1780-100-2180-110-2740-120-3220 

1. Rs. 1400-100-1960-110-2330-120-2840-130-3460 

1-A Rs. 1470-110-1800-120-2400-130-3050-140-3610 

Class 1—B 

6. Rs. 1000-45-1225-50-1475-55-1750-60-1990 

5. Rs. 1050-50-1300-55-1580-60-1820-65.2080 

4. Rs. 1100-55-1375 60-1615-65-J940-70-22P0 

3. R». 1150-60-1450-65-17 iO-70-2060-7J-2360 

2. Rs 1200-65-1525-70-1805-75-2180-80-2500 

1. Rs. 1250-70-1600-75-1900-80-2300-95-2680 


1-A Rs. 1300-75-1525-80-1925-95-2400-110-2840 

2. Rs. 1200-65-1525-70-1805-75-2180-80-2500 

1. Rs. 1250-70-1600-75-1900-80-2500-95-2080 
1-A Rs. 1300-75-1525-80-1925-95-2400-110-2840 

Class 1—A 

6. Rs. 855-40-1055-45-1280-50-1530-55-1805 

5. Rs. 900-45-1125-50-1325-55-1600-60-1840 

4. Rs. 945-50-1195-55-1415-60-1715-65-1974 

3. Rs. 990-55-1265-60-1505-65-1830-70-2110 

2. Rs. 1035-60-1335-65-1595-70-1945-75-2245 

1. Rs. 1080-65-1405-70-1635-75-2060-90-2420 

1-A Rs. 1125-70-1335-80-1735-90-2185-105-2710 

Class I 

6. Rs. 795-35-970-40-1170-45-1395-50-1645 

5. Rs. 840-40-1040-45-1220-50-1470-55-1690 

4. Rs. 885-45-1110-50-1310-55-1585-60-1825 

3. Rs. 930-50-1180-55-1400-60-1700-65-1960 

2. Rs. 975-55-125O-6O-149O-65-1815-7O-2095 

1. Rs. 1020-60-1320-65-1580-70-1935-80-2255 

1-A Rs. 1070-65-1265-70-1615-80-2015-95-2490 

Class II 

6. Rs. 745-30-895-31-1065-38-1255 42-1465 

5. Rs. 785-35-960-40-1120-45-1345-50-1545 

4. Rs. 825-40-1025-45-1205-50-1455-55-675 

3. Rs. 865-45-1000-50-1290-55-1565-60-1805 

2. Rs. 905-50rl 155-55-1375-60-1675-65-1935 

1. Rs. 945-55-1220-60-1460-65-1785-75-2085 
1-A Rs. 990-60-1170-65-1495-75-1870-90-2320 

Class III 

6. Rs. 705-26-835-30-985-34-1155-38-1345 

5. Rs. 745-30-895-34.1031-38-1221-42-1389 

4. Rs. 785-34-955-38-1107-42-1317-46-1501 

3. Rs. 825-36-10O5-4O-1165-44-1385-48-1577 

2. Rs. 865-40-1065-45-1245-50-1495-55-1758 

1 . Rs. 905-45-1130-50-1330-55-1605-65-1865 

1-A Rs. 950-50-1100-55-1375-65-1700-80^-2100 

Class IV 

6. Rs. 670-22-780-26-910-30-1060-35-1235 

5. Rs. 710-26-840-30-960-34-1130-40-1290 

4. Rs. 715-30-900-34-1036-38-1226-44-1402 

3. Rs. 790-34-960-38-1112-42-1322-48-1514 

2. Rs. 830-38-1020-42-1188-46-1418-50-1618 
1. Rs. 880-40-1080-46-1264-50-1514-60-1754 
1-A Rs. 910-46-1048-50-1298-60-1598-75-1973 

Class V 

6. Rs. 635-18-725-21-870-24-950-30-1110 

5. Rs. 670-22-780-25-880-28-1020-34-1166 

4. Rs. 705-26-835-30-955-34-1125-38-1267 

3. Rs. 74&-30-8S0-34^1026-38-1198-42-13(4 
2. Rs. 775-34-945-38-1097-42-1307-46-1497 
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1 Rs. 815-38-1005-42-1173-46-1403-55-1623 
1-A Rs. 875-42-1001-46-1231-55-1506-70-1856 

Class VI 

6 Rs. 605-15-680-18-770-21-875-25-1000 
5 Rs. 640-19-735-22-823-25-948-28-1060 
4 Rs. 675-23-790-27-898-31-1049-35-1189 
3 Rs. 710-27-845-31-969-35-1144-36-1288 

2 Rs. 745-31-900-35-1040-39-1255-40-1395 
1 Rs. 780-34-980-38-42-1302-50-1502 

1-A Rs. 620-38-934-42-1144-50-1394-65-1719 

Class VII 


4. Rs. 1501 to Rs. 4. In addition to (1), (2) and (31 as 
2000 above, at 1 p.c. of basic salary 

between Rs. 1501 to Rs. 2000 for 
every slab of 3 points over index 
480. 

5. Rs. 2001 and above 5. In addition to (1), (2), (3) and (4) 
as above, at 1 /2p.c. of basic salary 
above Rs. 2001 for every slab of 3 
points over Index 480. 

5. Fitment 

All the employees shall be given fitment as follows: 


6 Rs. 580-12-640-114-710-16-790-18-880 

5 Rs. 610-15-685-18-757-22-867-26-971 

4 Rs. 640-18-730-23-822-28-962-32-1090 

3 Rs. 670-21-775-26-879-31-1034-36-1178 

2. 703-24-820-29-936-34-1106-30-1252 

1. Rs. 740-27-875-32 1003.37-1188-47-1376 

1-A Rs. 790-32-886-37-1071-47-1306-60-160 

4. Dearness Allowance 

Linked with All India Consumer Price Index 
(I960—100), All employees should be paid Dear¬ 
ness Allowance for rise of a slab of 5 points over 480 
at the following rate : 

Rate of Dearness Allowance 

1. At the rate of Rs. 2 per point per 
month. 


Basic Salary Slab 
1. UptoRs. 580 


2. Between Rs. 581 
Rs. 1000 


3. Rs. 1001 
1500 


2. As above upto Basic salary Rs. 
580 and per basic pay of above 
Rs. 580 at the rate of 3 p.c. of 
basic salary for every slab of 3 
points of index over 480. 
to Rs. 3. In addition to (1) and (2) as above, 
at 2 p.c. of basic salary between 
Rs. 1001 to Rs. 1500 for every 
slab of 3 points index over 480. 


(1) For the purpose of fitment, basic pay shall 
be the pay arrived at after merger of portion 
of D A. upto Index 480. 

(2) Entire service in an undertaking shall be 
taken for granting weightage .increments. 

(3) Employees should be granted service incre¬ 
ment in the revised scales of pay at the rate 
of one increment for every three years of 
completed service in the Establishment with 
a maximum of five such increments. 

(4) If an employee as a result of the fitment and 
a service increment exceeds maximum of 
his grade, he should be allowed to cross bis 
basic pay beyond the maximum of his grade. 

(5) Employees who reach maximum in their 
respective grade after revision should be 
paid further increments every alternate 
year during the operation of the above 
revised scales. 


6. House Rent 

All the employees should be given House Rent 
Allowance at the rates mentioned below : 
table < t 



Metropolitan Cities 
(Bombay, Delhi 
Calcutta Madras) 

State capitals other 
than these mentioned 

in 2 

District Head Qrs. 
other than those 
mentioned In 3 

Other place 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

fit s. 800 . 

. . . - 15% of pay 

12/1/2% 

10% 

8% 

Rs. 800 to Rs. 1000 

• 18 % of pay 

14% 

12% 

10% 

Rs. 1001 to Rs. 1500 

. 20% of pay 

10% 

14% 

12% 

Rs. 1501 to Rs. 2000 

. 22% of pay 

18% 

16% 

14% 

Rs. 200t and above 

. . . • 25 % of pay 

20 

18% 

16% 
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7. Night Shift Allowance : 

Afl employees who are required to work beyond 
10 P.M. should be paid Night Shift Allowance for 
per night of such working at the following rates : 
Class IC Rs. 8 per night 

ClassIV IA' • ■ s > '• Rs. 7 per night 

Class l. If' " " Rs. 6 per night 

Class III, IV ! Rs. 5 per night 

Class V, VI, VII Rs. 4 per night 


The above rates ate provided for working night 
on lOtation basic viz. one week night every fortnight. 
However, those employee? who are required to work 
permanently in night shiff should be paid night shift 
allowance at 1-1|2 times of the normal rate for each 
night. tL-K . -» . i ;• 

8. City Compensatory allowance : 

Ail the employees should be paid city-compensa¬ 
tory allowance at the folio wipe rates. 


Place ' ! T 1 •' 


Basic pay slabs 


Metropolitan cities Bombay Delhi, Calcutta, 

Madras,: . ; , . i. v ■;> >i'i 

Sttrtie Capital Other than Metropolitan cities . 

. . !>. T: O ■ 

E>i$tpQl,I)Wi»4, Qtfc other, than State Capitals ;< 

■ ,, , r. ••• '!’* n ’•»;< 1 

Other places . . 


9. Nfedicat Allowance.: - f 

All th€ employees should’ be paid Medical Allow¬ 
ance per month along with the/r mojpfcfy .salary as 
a part of regular wagfi. ,i 

Rs. JO P;M. 

- Rs. 40 P.M. 

Class V Rs. 50 P.M. 

Class VI R s 60 P.M. 

Class III Rs. 70 P.M. 

Class II Rs. 80 RM. 


Class VII 
Class VI 


K) 

Rs. 801-1000 

Rs. 1001-1500 Rs. 

1501-2500 Rs. 25 
abt^e 

and 

2 

3 

4 ! _• >’ 

5 ; . 6 


10% 

10% 

* 'T2% ! - 

12% 

12% 

8% 

8% 

8% 

10% 

10% 

6% 

6 % 

6% 

. ^ ■-*. 

e% 

. 5% 

y '5°/ 

;; 5 % ; 

■I’.!!' ito, 

• ,T,.-. .I.-!! 





Class 1 
Class 1-A 
Class' fft- 
Class iC 


. MU </><.< 

Rs. 90 P.M. 

Rs. 105 P M. 

Rs. 120 P.M.' 
Rs. 135 P.M. 


J.-t, 


10 . Leave Travel Assistance : 


All employees should be granted once in a year, 
oner time 1 payment of Leave Travd Assistance, when 
he proceeds bn leave, for himself and his family at 
the following rate • ‘ ' i ’ 


i ,.i 1 • • • : y ... . . i. X . r ■ • - * ‘ ' ' _ ^ 

Basic pay slabs 


Class 

Upto Rs. 800 

Rs. 801-1000 

Rs. 1001—1500 

Rs. 1501—2000 

Rs. 2001 and above 

1 

2i . - 

3- 

• • 4 

: : t t .. ' ' -1 

5 

6 

VII 

1 12 month total salary (Basic+D.A.) 1/2 month total salary 

3/4th ; ! ■ 

3/4 

3/4 

VI 

1/2 month total salary 

-Do- 

3/4 

3/4 

3/4 

V 

1/2 month total salary 

-Do- 

3/4 

3/4 

3/4 

IV 

3/4 month total salary 

3/4 month 

one month 

one month 

one month 

III 

3/4 month total salary 

3/4 month 

one month 

one month - 

one month 

II 

3/4 month total salary 

3/4 month 

one month 

one month 

one month 

1 

one month 

one month 

1 month 

1 12 month 

1/2 tnonth !l 

IA 

one month 

one month 

1 month 

1 12 month 

1 12 month 

IB 

1 jl month 

1/2 month 

1/2 month' 

1/2 month 

1 /2 month 

IC 

1/2 month 

1 j2 month 

2 months. .., k 

2 months 

2 month • ' 
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Education Allowance 

All the employees .Should be paid Edircation Allow ance ii the following rates 


Basic Pay Slabs 


Upto Rs. 800 


Rs. 801 -1500 


Rs. 1501 - 2500 


Rs. 2501 ar.d above 


Metropolitan cities Bombay, Delhi, Calcutta, 

Madias . . Rs. 50 pan. 

Capitals other th^n Metropolitan cities Rs. 30 p!m. 
Otner Places .fys. 20 p.m. 


Rs, 75 p.tn. 
Rs. 50 p.m. 
Rs. 30 p.m. 


Rs. 100 p.m. 
Rs. 75 p.m. 
Rs. 10 p.m. 


Rs. 125 p.m. 
Rs. 100 p.m. 
Rs. 50 p.m. 


12. local Gawveyaflpe Allowance 

All the'employees should be paid Local Convenance Allowance at the following rates 



Metropolitan-cities .... 

State Capitals other than Metropolitan cities. 

District,Headquarters other than above 

Other Places ... , 

13. Petition Scheme 

Evtry : permanent 'emplbyec after having worked 
for 15 years or more in a newspaper establishment 
should be given pension on his retirement from ser¬ 
vice on account of superannuation, death while in 
employment or on 'this becoming physically| mentally 

Service 

A. For service over 15 years but less than 20 years 


B. For service of 20 years or more but less than 25 yrs. 


C. For service of 25 years and above 


K. Pension at the above rate fhall be paid during 
the life bmc of employee, called hereafter as a 
pensioner. 

111. In the event of the death of the employees 
pension shall paid to his family at the above rates 
subject to. the following : 

fa-) Family of an employee for, the purpose of 
this scheme shall consist of wife, minor 
sbnlsons, uiynarijied daughter father and 
mother in case of, a bachelor and widowed 
mother in other case. 


rocapacrtated to work or on his voluntarily Tesighing 
from service or on termination of his Services by a 
newspaper establishment for pny reason other than by 
way of punishment should be given monthly pension 
at the following rates subject to minimum of Rs. 400 
per month. 


Rate 

■ 50 per cent Of his last drawn salaTy/Wages per month for the first 

10 years of pension and at the rate of 45 per cent for the subse¬ 
quent period. 

. 60 per cent of his last drawn salary/wages per month for the first 
10 years of pension and at the rate of 50 per cent for the 
subsequent period. 

. 75 per cent of his last drawn salary/wages per month for the first 
10 years of pension and at the rate of 60 per cent for tb- 
subsequent period. 

(b) Pension shall be paid to a widow of an 
employee during her life time. 

< c > In case an employee is not survived by his 
wife, pension shall be given at the above 
rates to his minor sonfsons, unmarried 
daughter equally divided 

(d) In the ease off an death of any employee 
who dies as a bachelor, pension at the 
above rate shall be paid to his parents dur¬ 
ing their life time. 
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IV. (1) If an employee happens to be a female 
her family shall consist of her unemployed husband, 
miner sons and unmarried daughter, in the case of 
an unmarried employee, her parent shall be treated 
as consisting her family. 

(ii) Pension in the case of a female employee shall 
be given at the above rate. 

V. For the purpose of pension wagejsalary shall 
include basic wage, dearness allowance, city compen¬ 
satory allowance, house rent allowance and 1112th 
of leave travel assistance and any subsidy given for 
or by way of food. 

14. Working Hours 

No non-journalist employee in the newspaper in¬ 
dustry shall be required to be allowed to work in 
any newspaper establishment in the country for more 
than one hundred and fourty-four hours (Day) dur¬ 
ing any period of four consecutive weeks, exclusive 
of the time for meals so as to ensure uniform work¬ 
ing hours for Working Journalists and Non-Journa¬ 
lists. Night duty should not be more than 33 hours 
a week. 

If any non-journalist employee is required to work 
for mere than 36 hours a week (Day) or more than 
33 hours a week (Night), such working should be 
treated as over-time and for such over-time working, 
a non-journalist employee should be paid double the 
normal wage inclusive of all allowances. 

15. Leave 

Every Non-Journalist employee should be granted 
a) earned leave on full wages for not less than one- 


eleventh of the period spent on duty, (b) subject to 
and without prejudice to the provisions under ESIC, 
leave with full wages on medical certificate for not 
less than one-eighteenth of the period of service, 
(c) ten holidays in a calender year, and (d) casual 
leave for 15 days in a year. 

16. General 

The demands are made subject to the following 
provisions— 

1. If employees in any newspaper organisa¬ 
tion are enjoying better service conditions 
in respect of any of the above demands 
singally or jointly, they shall continue to 
get such better service condition whether 
signally or all the benefits put together at 
the option of the employees and still they 
should be entitled to conditions of service 
hereto demanded in respect of any other 
single demand each demand being treated 
as a separate unit notwithstanding'that the 
existing service conditions in respect of 
other demand Idemands happen to be better 
and an employee opts in respects of those 
better conditions. The choice of opting 
for service conditions whether under those 
demands or those existing now under each 
unit shall be that of the employees. 

2. These demands shall be onerated wef 

January 1, 1986. ' 


OC. L. KAPUR) 
GENERAL SECRETARY 


Original Act 

11. Po rers A procedures of Board.— Subject to any rules of 
procedures which may be prescribed, the Board may, for 
the purpose of firing rates of wages, exercise the same 
powers and follow the same procedure as an Industrial 
Tribunal constituted under the Industrial Disputes Act, 
1947, exercises or follows for the purpose of adjudicating 
an Industrial dispute referred to it. 


Amended Act 

U. Powers and Procedures of the Board.-(]) Subject to th e rr0v 
siods contained in Sub-Section (2) the Board may exercise pH 
or any of the powers which an Industrial Tribunal constituted 
under the Industrial Disputes Act. 1947 (14 of 1947) 

f ° r „ the adjudica,i °" of an indus( rial dispute referred to it and 
shall, subject to the provisions contained in this Act and the 


(2) Any representation made to the Board and any documents 
furnished to ,t by way of evidence shall be open to'inspection on 
payment of such fee as may be prescribed, by any preson interest 
ed in the matter. ,cres ‘- 


12. Decision of the Board to be binding on ail employers. —The 
decision of the Board shall be binding on ail employers in 
relation to newspaper establishments and every working 
joutnalis shall bj entitled to bj paid wage at a rate which 
shall, in no case be less than the rate of wages fixed by 
the Board. 


12 . 


.- ■ "'-'-uics in ine office of Chair 

man or any other member of the Board, the Central Govern^ 
shall fill the vacancy by appointing another person thereto in 
accordance wtth the provisions of Section 9 and any proceed,-,, 
may be continued before the Board so reconstituted ZmT 
stage at which the vacancy occurred. m 

Powers of Central Government to enforce recommendations 
Wage Board. (1) As soon as may be after the receipt J 
recommendations of ibe Board the Central Government 
make an order in terms of the recommendations or subject7 
such modifications, if any, as it thinks fit, being modification 
which, in the opinion of the Central Government do not off 
important alterations in the character of the recommend Jr™' 
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Original Act Amended Act 

(2) Notwithstanding anything contained in sub-section (1), the 
Central Government may, if it thinks fit,— 

(a) make such modifications in the recommendation, not being 
modifications of the nature referred to in sub-section (1), as it 
thinks fit : 

Provided that before making any such modifications, the Central 
Government shall cause notice to be given to all persons likely 
to be affected thereby in such manner as may be prescribed, 
and shall take into account any representation which they may 
make in this behalf in writing; or 

(b) After the recommendations or any part thereo to the Board, 
in which case, the Central Government shall consider its further 
recommendations and make an order either in terms of the 
recommendations, or with such modifications of the nature re¬ 
ferred to in sub-section (1) as it thinks fit; 

(3) Every order made by the Central Government under this 
section shall be published in the Official Gazette, together with 
the recommendations of the Board relating to the order and the 
order shall come into operation on the date or publication, or 
on such date whether respectively, or retrospectively, [as may 
be specified in the order. 

13. Working Journalists entitled to rages at the rate not less than 
these specified in the order. —On the coming into operation of 
an order of the Central Government under Section 12, 
every working journalist shall be entitled to be raid by this 
employer wages at the rate which shall in no case be less than 
the rate of wages specified in the order. 


2484 Lab./89—27 



APPENDIX 


The Working Journalists Conditions of Service & Misc. Provisions Act, 1955 


Original Act 

Section 8. Constitution of Wage Boards.—(\) The Central Go¬ 
vernment may, by notification in the Official Gazette, consti¬ 
tute a Wage Board for fixing rates of ages in respect of Work¬ 
ing journalists in accordance with the provisions of this Act. 

(2) The Board shall consist of an equal number of persons nomi¬ 
nated by the Central Government to represent employers in 
relation to newspaper establishments and working journalists, 
and an independent person shall be appointed by the Central 
Government as the Chairman thereof. 

9. Fixation of Wages.—( 1) In fixing rates of wages-in respect of 
working journalists, the Board shall have regard to the cost 
of living, the prevalent rates of wages for comparable employ¬ 
ments, th’ • circumstances relating to the newspaper ind¬ 
ustry in different regions of the country.and to any other 
circumstances which to the Board may seem relevant. 

(2) The Board may fix rates of wages for time work and for 
piece work. 

(3) The decision of the Board fixing rates of wages shall be 
communicated as soon as possible to the Central Govern¬ 
ment. 


Original Act 

10. Publication of decision of Board and its comments on it.— (1) 
The decisions of the Board shall, within a period of one month 
from the date of its receipt by the Central Government be 
published in such manner as the Central Government thinks 
fit. 

(2) The decision of the Board published under sub-section (1) 
shall come into operation with effect from such date as may 
be specified in the decision, and where no date is so specified 
it shall come into operation on the date of its publication. 


Amended Act 

8. Fixation of revision of rates of wages.- (1) The Central Govern- 
merit may, in the manner hereinafter provided :— 

(a) fix rates of wages in respect of working journt lists; 

(b) revise, from time to time, at such intervals as it may think fit, 
the rates of wages fixed under this section cr specified in ihe 
order made under section 6 of the Working Journalists (Fsxa 
tion of Rates of Wages) Act, 1958 (29 of 1958). 

(2) The rates of wages may fixed or revised by the Central Govern¬ 
ment in respect of working journalists for time work and piece 
work. 

9. Procedure for fixing and revision rates of wages .—For the purpose 
of fixing or revising rates of wages in respect of working journalists 
under this Act, the Cut!nil Govt, shall as and when necessary 
constitute of Wage Board which shall consist of 

(a) two persons representing employers in relation to newspaper 
establishments ; 

(b) two persons representing working journalists ; 

(c) Three independent persons, one of wnom shall be a person 
who is, or has been a Judge of a High Court or the Supreme 
Court and who shall be appointed by the Government as 
the chairman thereof. 


Amended Act 

10. Recommendation by Board - (1) The Board shall, by notice pub¬ 
lished in such a manner as it thinks fit, call upon news establish¬ 
ments and working journalists and other persons interested in the 
fixation revision of rates of wages of journalists to make such rep¬ 
resentations as they may think in respects the rates of wages which 
may be fixed or revised this Act in respect of working journalists. 

(2) Every such representation shall be in writing and shall be made 
within such period as the Board may specify in the notice and shall 
state the rates of wages which, in the opinion of person making the 
representation, would be reasonable having any other circumstan¬ 
ces, whichever may seem relevant to the person making the re¬ 
presentation in relation to his representation. 

(3) The Board shall take into account the presentation of if a.ny, 
and arter examining the material placed before it such recom¬ 
mendations it thinks fit to the Central Government for the 
fixation or revision of rates of wages in respect of working 
journalists and any such recommendation may specify whether 
prospectively or retrospectively, the date from which rates of wages 

should take effect. 

(4) In making any recommendations to the Central Government 
Board shall have regard to the cost of living, the prevalent rates of 
wages for comparable employment, the circumstances in relation- 
to the newspaper industry to different regions of country and to 
any other circumstance which to the Board seem relevant. 
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NOTE OF DISSENT OF DILSUKH RAM 
INDEPENDENT MEMBER 


I submit that the vast technological changes which 
arc now taking place in the Newspaper industry and 
the jobs which have been created as a result of appli- 
cationjintroductton of new technology!modernisation 
since the publication of Palekar Award, have not 
been discussed in the Report. Further, the scale of 
modernisation and the problems arising out of these 
changes have not been considered. Also the impact 
of these Wage Revision Proposals on the modernisa¬ 
tion schemes and their implementation has not been 
analysed. The Hon’ble Board in December 1987 
resolved and appointed me to undertake a study of 
all jobs which have been newly created as a result 
of applicationjintroduction of new technologyjmoder- 
nisation since the publication of Palekar Award. In 
pursuance of this Resolution I have submitted a 
detailed Report. This Report be made a part of this 
Report. In this Report—I have stated that Auto¬ 
mation in Newspaper Industry has affected all the 
three sectors of the Newspaper Industry—The 
Printing Section, the factoryside, the Administ¬ 
rative Section and the Journalist Section. Vast 
changes have taken place since the day the Award 
of Palekar Tribunal came into operation. In the 
priming presses of Newspaper Establishments, new 
technologies have been introduced or are under con¬ 
templation. As a result of these changes, old jobs 
and skills have gone out of existence and newer ones 
;have come into operation. In the Administrative 
Offices automatic machines such as Computers and 
Micro Discs have been introduced by a large number 
of newspaper employees for doing various kinds of 
jobs including Accounts, Cost Structure, Invoices etc. 
As regards composing and printing the automation 
has reached a stage where photo link system has 
been introduced which can set stories, advertise¬ 
ments, and copy transmissions without re keying board. 
There are multiple functional machines as a result 
of which these machines perform precision tasks, 
move bindery materials, and load skids. Further 
there are type-setting machines of various types and 
models to photo compose newspapers. It is seen that 
photo composing has become a Common Feature 
even in small newspapers. Further with the advent of 
Computerized phototype setting the working environ¬ 
ment has undergone a change. The technological 
advances have had an impact on the working condi¬ 
tions. They have given rise to physiological, phycho- 
logical and sociological problems and they have to be 
studied in their entirely and remedial measures taken. 
These advances concern with men in his working en¬ 
vironment and as such touches on ergonomics and 
systems engineering. There is inter-relationship 
between work, performance and stress. Therefore 
there has to be a continuous study of the effects 
which the environment has on the persons who are 
obliged to work day in and day out well past mid¬ 
night under great pressure of time and stress. Further 


there are problems of health hazard as they have fax 
reaching effect on the quality and content of life. An 
attempt at the study ot health hazards due to use of 
Video Display-Terminals is now being made. The 
VDT operators particularly women are concerned 
about radiation nazard. There are reports on possi¬ 
ble biological effects of electro-magnetic fields and 
they call for the development and installation of pro¬ 
tection against the magnetic field of “Very Low 1 
Frequency” radiation front VDTS. Further in the 
Factory Sectors whole new era of Chemicals has 
come into existence. Its effect on those who handle 
them has to be studied. In fine, the impact of new 
technology on the worker cannot be denied and one 
has therefore to create an environment and working 
conditions so that he gives his best. There is a res¬ 
ponsibility to see that his working conditions are con¬ 
ductive to the well being of himself and his family. In 
this regard I have made certain suggestions and re¬ 
commendations and they are all contained in my said 
Report. 

These be please be perused and appropriate mea¬ 
sures ensured to be taken in order to protect the 
health of the worker which is of primary concern to 
one and all. I submit that these facts have not been 
considered. Therefore the need to write this “Note 
of Dissent”. 

The next point to be considered is the scale on 
which and the speed with which modernisation is tak¬ 
ing place in Newspaper Industry. The enclosed 
statement Annexure I shows the Capital Expenditure 
incurred by certain Companies during the year 1984 
to 1986. On modernisation during ^1984 Rs 16.85 
crores, during 1985 Rs. 27.57 crores and during 1986 
Rs. 47.95 crores were spent on modernisation. It 
will be seen that small and medium newspapers are 
also incurring capital expenditure on modernisation. 
Tne source of finance on modernisation has to come 
from Depreciation, partly from Reserve and mostly 
from Borrowings. The Borrowings are from Nation- 
ahzed Banks. It is seen that Depreciation is not' 
sufficient for replacement. Therefore Bank finance 
becomes necessary. It is also necessary due to ob¬ 
solescence and the compelling need to adopt new 
technology. Depreciation refers to the fall in the 
quality or value of an asset- It is a decrease in 
value due to wear and tear, decay, decline in price 
passage of time obsolescence etc. All assets P U sed 
m business are subject to depreciation. These assets 
at some time will become useless and require replace- 
ment. Hence, it is essential that out of the profits 
ot the business each year a certain sum be set aside 
take care of the fall in the value of the assets so 
"J* 160 . tfl f assets need replacement there is no 
difficulty in doing so. But the experience is that 
these amounts are not enough and therefore Borrow¬ 
ings have to be resorted to The enclosed statement 
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shows the side of Capital Expenditure on modernisa¬ 
tion. The amounts borrowed have to be paid back 
to the Banks. Actually no cash is available. The 
amounts indicated under Depreciation have already 
been utilized. From the current earnings the loans 
have to be repaid. The Current Depreciation would 
meet the committed expenditure. If Depreciation is 
not allowed then the position would be that the 
amounts instead of going to the Banks would get 
diverted to the enhanced and revised wages. This 
would mean that these companies would become 
defaulters. The net result would be that the 
Government of India would be parting with 
its funds in order to meet the extra cost of 
enhanced wages. This aspect of the matter will have 
to be kept in view while taking a decision that under 
no circumstances Depreciation would be allowed. 
The statements furnished by the Board through its 
letter No. V-24032(7)89-WBJN dated 6-5-89 shows 
that when Depreciation is allowed Newspaper Establish¬ 
ments falling in classes I, IV, V, VI and VIII show 
minus profits. The profit is negligible in respect of 
class VII. In the statements given yesterday evening 
the position is that the establishments falling in classes 
revised I, III, IV, V, VI, VII and VIII show minus 
profits. It is proposed not to allow Depreciation and 
use it for meeting the cost of enhanced wages. I 
respectfully submit that I am not in agreement with 
this view. If Depreciation is not allowed, then it 
would have a deleterious effect on the Industry and 
sickness would set in. Further, it would lead to finan¬ 
cial consequences when the outstanding loans from 
Commercial Nationalized Banks would remain unpaid. 
In fact it would mean that in effect the Govt, of India 
would be bearing this burden. This position has to 
be avoided. I further submit that the Report does not 
deal with the problem of payment of suitable wages 
to the persons affected by modernisation. In my Re¬ 
port, I had stated that consequent on the introduction 
of new technology, the work loads have increased and 
producivity has also increased. This is demonstrated 
by the increase in the number of copies printed. 
Therefore, I had suggested better and improved scales 
of pay. This has not been done. This is a first charge 
and it has to be met. 

As regards allowing Depreciation I am supported 
by the decisions in Chaltan Vibhag. The Sugar Wage 
Board has also recently allowed reasonable Depreda¬ 
tion. Therefore, a reasonable Depreciation applicable 
to three shifts units will have to be allowed in order 
to keep the Industry going. 


I further submit that, I am not in agreement with 
the clubbing of Establishments when they are not 
under Common Control. In the case of Printing Pres¬ 
ses an anomalous position would arise when it is prin¬ 
ting newspaper of more than one Newspaper Estab¬ 
lishment. It would be unjust, to club s printing press 
with a Newspaper Establishment when it is not part 
of it. 

I further submit that in respect of pay scales, the 
minimum for the highest group has not been indicat¬ 
ed. In the Palekar Award such minimum were fixed. 
It is essential that this should be done. 

I further submit that in respect of Reclassification, 
the increase in cost due to Newsprint has not been al¬ 
lowed. At the stage of Reclassification, there is n"» 
consideration of capacity to pay. Therefore it is essen¬ 
tial that the increase in the cost of Newsprint be de¬ 
ducted and if there is an increase thereafter then the 
upgradation could take place. 

I further submit that the guidelines for clubbing 
are not in conformity with the statutory provisions. 
The statute speaks about an Establishment under 
common control. Therefore the Guidelines will have 
to be strictly in conformity with the existing statu¬ 
tory provisions. 

I further submit the neutralization of the Basic 
Wage at all levels is not desirable. The neutralisation 
of the effect of increase in the Cost of Living Index, 
has to be reasonable. The financial burden due to fur¬ 
ther increases after the publication of the Tentative 
Proposals has not been indicated. 

Towards the end I submit that the availability of 
the material has not been timely. Even during the 
course of the Meeting, yesterday, material was being 
circulated, leaving no time for consideration. I have 
during the course of the meeting voted against the 
proposals in respect of clubbing, capacity to pay etc. 
and not allowing Depreciation. Hence this note. 


Sd[- .26-5-81. 
(Dilsukh Ram) 
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EXHIBIT—1 

Capital Expenditure incurred by sample Companies during the years 1984 to 1986 

(Rs. in lakhs) 


SI. Name of the Organisation 

Ycn.r ending 

Gross block 


Year 


No. 


--- 

-- 


__ 



1986 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1 . Ananda Bazar Patrika 

. Dec 31 

1168 

16 

377 

17 

2. Andhra Prr.bha Fvt. Ltd. 

. . June 30 

294 

15 

48 

12 

3. Andhra Printers Ltd. 

. Dec 31 

454 

47 

92 

94 

4. Bennett. Coleman & Co. Ltd. 

. July 31 

3545 

645 

336 

1243 

5. Blitz Publications .... 

. . Dec 31 

18 


3 


6 . Commerce Publications 

. Dec 31 

17 



14 

7. Daily Pratap & Poona Daily 

. Dec 31 

20 



10 

8 . Deepika Printers .... 

. Dec 31 

66 



37 

9. Indian Express (Bombay) . 

. Mar 31 

1474 

99 

12 

65 

10. Indian Express (Madurai) . 

. Mar 31 

1075 

56 

119 

55 

11. Janmabhoomi Group 

. . Sep 30 

117 

8 

36 


12. Kasturi & Sons .... 

. June 30 

1781 

217 

561 

94 

13. Kumudam Publications 

. June 30 

30 


1 

fZ 

14. M.M. Publications .... 

. . June 30 

34 

1 

14 

5 

15. Manipal Printers .... 

. Dec 31 

220 

68 

17 

6 

16. Mid-day Publications .... 

. June 30 

43 

20 

8 


17. Nageswava Rao Estates P.L. 

. . Apr 30 

48 


3 

4 

18. Nai Dunia, Indore .... 

. June 30 

209 

45 


63 

19. Sakai Papers. 

. Sep 30 

335 

40 

19 

84 

20. The Bombay Samachar 

. . June 30 

226 

1 

42 


21. The Hind Samachar Ltd. . 


378 

52 

62 

138 

22. The Hindustan Times 

. Mar 31 

2162 

22 

196 

1131 

23. The Indian National Press (Bom.) 

. Dec 31 

207 

2 


Q 

24. The Indian National Press (Ind.) 

. Dec 31 

37 

2 


3 

25. The Malayala Manorama . 

. Dec 31 

1525 

52 

376 

404 

26. The Mathrubhumi Printing & Publ. 

. July 31 

498 

23 

132 

65 

27. The Nava Samaj .... 

. June 30 

114 

18 

29 

10 

28. The Pioneer Ltd. .... 

. Mar 31 

422 

50 

8 

5 

29. The Sandesh Ltd. .... 

. June 30 

423 

47 

142 

27 

30. The Saurashtra Trust, Phulchhab 

. Sep 30 

148 

3 

1 

22 

31. The Saurashtra Trust, Pratap, Surat 

. Sep 30 

19 


2 


32. The Statesman .... 

. Dec 31 

1038 


11 

517 

33. Rajsthan Patrika P. Ltd. 

. June 30 

282 

43 

46 

94 

34. Ushodaya Publications 

. June 30 

880 

80 

25 

533 

35. T he Printers (Mysore) Ltd. . 

. May 31 

490 

13 

39 

38 

TOTAL .... 


19797 

1685 

2757 

4795 

Percentage of total gross block 

• 


8.51 

13.93 

24.2 
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NOTE OF DISSENT 

BV THE REPRESENTATIVES OF INDIAN LAN¬ 
GUAGE NEWSPAPERS ASSOCIATION 
PRATAP T. SHAH, MEMBER OF WAGE 
BOARD FOR WORKING JOURNALISTS 
AND KIRAN R. SHETH, MEMBER OF 
WAGE BOARD FOR THE NON-JOURNA¬ 
LIST NEWSPAPERS EMPLOYEES ON THE 
REPORT OF THE WAGE BOARDS. 


I. We regret to go on record that the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Wage boards are not acceptable to us; 
not for the reason that the recommendations are aga¬ 
inst the interests of the Newspaper Establishments 
with which w*e are connected but for the reasons that 
the recommendations, if accepted by the Government, 
would spell the ruination of the Newspaper Industry 
in the country, particularly the Medium and Small 
Newspaper Establishments published in Indian Lan¬ 
guages. We may be pardoned if we mention that the 
recommendations do not stand the test of reason or 
logics, being against the principles of wage fixation as 
enunciated by several Supreme Court decisions and 
the recommendations of the Wage Boards for several 
industries. The Wage Boards recommended very high 
scales of wages coupled with very high rate of Dear¬ 
ness Allowance, which will make the Newspaper In¬ 
dustry practically the highest paid employee. Besides 
the ill effects of promoting high inflation setting up 
unhealthy precedents for similar wage escalations in 
other industries in the areas where (be Newspaper 
Establishments are located, these for reaching effects 
will have disastrous effect, in long run on very eco¬ 
nomy of our country, keeping in mind the aspirations 
of several million employees in the so called Unor¬ 
ganised sector, who have every moral right to 
demand the same wages and priviiages as their coun¬ 
terparts in the so called organised Sector. The Gov¬ 
ernment of India would do well to reject the recom¬ 
mendations of the Wage Boards in toto and refer the 
matter to a Select Committee like the Bhandarkar 
Committee. 

II. (a) We regret that inspite of our constructive 
efforts in the Board to convince them that the deve¬ 
loped English Press should not be equated with Small 
and Medium Language Press and joe Single criterion 
should not be applied for evolving the principles of 
wage fixation, our suggestion have not been consi¬ 
dered by the Board (b) the Criterion of the fair wages 
based on paying capacity without any consideration 
of smallness or mediumness in character and without 
any consideration of regional under, developed area 
in the character would not be acceptable and these 
napers wR have to stop publication of their da.Ues 
ST ofThe employees. Sickness is already prevmtas 
in Newspaper industry and some sections ot he small 

•r* hftvp to stop publication of tneir oaii e 
■'PC / . wages a rigidly insisted upon 

and irSd ultimately |o against the interest of 
the employees themselves. 


(c) The Wage Boards came to the conclusion that 
Newspaper Industry in our country is in a very good 
state, is based on distorted interpretation of certain 
statistical data, ignoring the true state of financial 
position of several Medium and Small Establishments, 
details of which have been furnished to the Wage 
Boards. The Representatives of Indian Language 
Newspapers Association submitted to the Wage Board 
in their written arguments with more than substantive 
reasons for our dissenting from the Wage Board’s Re¬ 
commendations. In our written arguments the circula¬ 
tion of “Eenadu”, “Pratap (Surat)”—Gujarati Daily 
and Janmabhoomi have been given from which it will 
be noted that there has been a drastic reduction in 
the circulation of these newspapers. The fact that 
certain mushroom newspapers have emerged pushing 
up the total circulation in India as quoted in the 
Statistical data discussed by the Wage Boards is not 
the true way of judging the real position of the News¬ 
paper Industry in the country. A stage has come when 
the language newspapers just cannot take any more 
price increase without impairing their circulation. 1 he 
newspapers are compelled to increase the price due to 
the frequent increase in the newsprint costs. Economy 
of Newspapers has been changed during last six months 
The newspapers are compelled to increase the price 
due to frequent increase in the newsprint costs an 
they have three alternatives: 

(a) to face reduction in circulation, 

(b) to sustain losses, or 

(c) to close the Establishments. 

(d) The need for newspapers at cheaper rate be¬ 
comes very relevant for promoting adult literacy and 
strengthening the democratic base. The high increase 
in wages proposed by the present Wage Boards is 
baseu on uie assumption that the effect of the wage 
increase like the newsprint cost would be observed by 
the Newspaper Establishments by increasing the price 
of the newspaper an assumption fatal to the very 
purpose of the Language Newspapers to be available 
at a reasonably cheap rate. 

(e) At this juncture we would hke to 

the Govt, has not taken care of all the classes of Esta¬ 
blishments while finalising the interim relief (lc- a 
Notification of increase the Interim Relief by the 
Govt, on Board’s decision from 7.1i2 per cent tc L 
per cent) to all classes, should have taken a decision, 
of Interim Relief of 7.112 per cent only which was 
minimum, but while making an increase of 7.12 per 
cent, a care should have been taken ot '-mall and 
Med'ium Newspaper Establishments. 

(f) The Second Press Commission has stressed the 
special role of the small and medium newspapers m m- 
Stag, educating and developing the 

small urban area and vast rural areas. Metropolitan 
naners can hardly focus attention on matters of local 
importance and interest. Small and Medium papers 
are the ideal media for giving expression to the grie¬ 
vances of local population in District Towns of small 
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areas. In fact, even small papers have still to pene¬ 
trate into rural areas where readership is very low. 
In recent years, various small or medium papers have 
made more notable progress in this respect. 

If they arc equated with national English language 
dailies in the matter of paying fair wages, it would be 
impossible for most of them to continue publication. 
This would not only harm the cause of “Communica¬ 
tions Democracy” (emphasised by the .Second Press 
Commission), but also create unemployment for the 
very employees of the small and medium papers 
whom we would like to help. The Wage Board would 
have rendered a yeomans’ setvice to these Journalist 
(employees) if a different, qu'tahle formula of fait 
wage fixation had been evolved by them. It is regret¬ 
ted that the Wage Board has failed to adopt this po¬ 
licy which is in the interest of both the owners and 
employees of the small and medium press. The present 
condition of the Press in r ndia has been '»ery well 
describee bv the Second Press Commission. Even 
though the Report is published in the vear 1982. the 
findings arrived at bv this commission, even after 
seven vears of its publication, still held good and are 
applicable even to-day. 

Ill Classification of Newspaper Establishments : 

The classification of Newspaper Establishments 
into 9 classes based on “gross revenue” is being per¬ 
petuated by the Wage Boards in spite of such classi¬ 
fications being against the principles of wage fixation 
like principles of Region-cum Industry and the re¬ 
commendations of the Fair Wage Committee. The 
main reasons that is given for perpetuating the in- 
quity is that such a system has been in vogue for 
quite sometime. 

(B) Section 10(4) of the Working Journalists Act 
is the same as section (9) of the Act prior to its 
amendment. The provisions of this section are 
‘mandatory’. In express newspapers case at page 

414 the Court held “.in the present case, 

an essential condition for the fixation of the wage 
structure has been completely ignored and so there is 
no escape from the conclusion, that the board has 
contravened the ‘mandatory requirement’ of Section 
9 and in conclusion its decision is ultra vires the 
Act itself”. 

(C) At page 367 0 f the Express Newspapers Case, 
the Supreme Court observed : 

“The principles which emerge from the above 
discussions are.” 

(1) that the fixation of rates of wages which in¬ 
cludes within its compass the fixation of scales of 
wages also, the capacity of the industry to pay is one 
of the essential circumstances to be taken ino con¬ 
sideration except in cases of bare subsistence or 
minimum wage where the employer is bound to pay 
the same irrespective of such capacity; 

(2) that the capacity of the industry to pay is to 
be considered on an Industry-cum-Region basis after 
taking p fair cross-section of the inditry, 


(3) the paying capacity of the newspaper industry 
as a whole in general and of such establishment in 
particular are to be carefully calculated before fina¬ 
lising wages of the employees. Only 32 establish¬ 
ments and practically 2 to 5 in different classes have 
given their detailed statements of profit and loss and 
we are very sorry to state that paying capacity of the 
whole industry is being calculated on the basis of 
1.5% only of the total published newspapers (as per 
R.NI’s report 2100 papers are submitting the report 
for newsprint applications). 

This is a great erroneous method of calculating the 
picture making injustice to all other establishments in 
spite of the fact that they have failed to submit their 
figures but it would not be out of our mind that out 
of these establishments are small and they have not 
such machineries or infrastructures of submitting the 
papers as asked for by the board. This is not kept 
in view by the Board and they have calculated paying 
capacity taking criteria of 32 papers only which is 
totally unfair. 

(4) The Supreme Court decision in the Express 
newspaper cases was discussed in the later decisions 
of the Supreme Court in Lipton Company Ltd. 
(1959-I-LLJ p. 431); Kirlapud Sugar Mills Ltd. 
(1971-XI-LLJ p. 491); Shri Bajrang Jute Mills Ltd. 
(1970-11-LLJ p. 6). Unfortunately, the present wage 
boards misinterpreted these decisions, the interpreta¬ 
tion being illogical bordering on perversity. 

(5) That the classification adopted by the Wage 
Board is completely illegal and absurd may be noted 
from below : 

(a) A newspaper establishment covered by the 
same employer will pay the next wage either at 
Bombay or at Aurangabad (a small district head¬ 
quarter) and will pay the same rate of Dearness Allo¬ 
wance at those two centres irrespective of the tre¬ 
mendous difference in the cost of living at Bombay 
and Aurangabad. Minor adjustments in House Rent 
Allowance and City Compensatory Allowance would 
not regate this absurdity. The Supreme Court in 
the case of Indian Hume Pipe Co. quoting from the 
Indian Oxygen Ltd. observed : 

“When it comes to Dearness Allowance; any 
attempt of uniformity between workers in such met¬ 
ropolitan areas like Efdhi, Bombay, Madras and 
Calcutta, and in smaller centres would be destructive 
of the concept of Dearness Allowance”. 

(b) There are several instances where newspaper 
Establishments with greater gross profits are in a 
lower class than those with lesser gross profits con¬ 
sequent to the classification based’ on gross revenue. 

(c) The Wage Boards mentioning that the classifl- 
catJon based on gross revenue is the last word on the 
subject based on the remark of the Supreme Cburt 
that such classification is not unreasonable (double 
negative), is not consosance with the interpretation of 
judgements, particularly when these observations 
have been clarified by several inter-Supreme Court 
decisions. On the other hand, the wage Boards 
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mentioning that Section 10(b) of the Working Jour¬ 
nalist Act is not ‘mandatory’ but only gitfe guidelines 
is to say the least either extreme naivism or blatant 
distortion, in view of the Supreme Court Judgements 
while quashing First Wage Board’s recommendations. 

(d) In spite of recommending very very high wage 
scales and very high rate of dearness allowance, the 
Wage Boards perpetuated the ‘sin’ of retaining the 
provisions of Re-classification’ every 3 years based 
on an escalation of gross revenues, knowing fully 
well that such escalcation is automatic due to exhor- 
bitant increase in the cost of newsprint, which pushes 
up the cost of the newspaper and the gross revenue— 
may be, in consequence, bring certain establishments 
to an “END”. There are several sick mills in the 
country with higher gross revenue or over Rs. 25 
crorcs which are not being investigated by the Board 
for industries and financial reconstruction constituted 
under the Sick Industries Companies (Special Provi¬ 
sions) Act, 1985. It will be noted that there is no 
provision for such reclassification in any other in¬ 
dustry in the country, including Public Sector indust¬ 
ries where practical wage revision is asked after five 
years. 

(e) Strictly speaking, the Wage Boards should 
have left to the State Governments to fix minimum 
rates of wages for Newspaper Establishments cur¬ 
rently shown under Classes V and below; in any case 
definitely classes VII, VIII and IX should have been 
omitted. Even Palekar Tribunal made almost simi¬ 
lar recommendation in their Para 10 : 16 ; 5 page 
70. 

(0 The Board has wrongly suggested Class IX with 
range putting gross turnover below Rs. 25 lacs. Thus 
newspapers with 5, 10 and 15 lacs turnover have 
been bracketed with 25 lacs and this is highly da¬ 
maging to all small papers, weeklies and periodicals 
and will be on the verge of closing down. We sug¬ 
gest that Class IX mentioned as below Rs. 25 lacs 
should be 10 lacs to 25 lacs and then papers having 
gross turnover of less than 10 lacs should not be 
classified for wage fixation. The minimum wages pre¬ 
vailing in the State for printing presses will be applic¬ 
able to these publications or if there is no minimum 
wages in the State, a nearby state where minimum 
wages are in existence should be taken and Award 
should not be applicable to them. 

Here we can take an example of the Textile In¬ 
dustry. In the Textile industry it has been differen¬ 
tiated between the Textile Mills, Power Loom Mills 
and Handlooms. In their recommendations Textile 
Mills are compared with the whole newspaper in¬ 
dustry, which cannot be accepted by the Small and 
Medium Newspaper Establishments. Medium and 
Small newspapers should not be bracketted with big 
newspapers under one Award. They should be 
treated as Powerloom and Handloom industry as in 
the Textile Industry. We therefore suggest that 
Dearness Allowance should have also some minimum 
and maximum with a slab if all the newspapers are 
clubbed under one Award gt least for some justice 


as per Palekar Tribunal recommendations para 
10.16.5 on page 70. 

(g) At page 411 in Express Newspaper cases, the 
Supreme Court dealing with the classification by the 
Wage Board based on gross revenue stressed on the 
need for assessing the financial capacity of weaker 
units of newspaper establishments. The court men¬ 
tioned “It is clear, therefore, that this principle which, 
found favour with the Wage Board was sought to be 
worked out without taking into consideration the 
burden which it would impose upon the weaker units 
of a particular newspaper establishment”. 

Quoted below is an extract from paragraph 82 of 
the Report of Bhandarkar Wage Committee: 

“From this point of view, therefore, the Com¬ 
mittee deems it necessary to consider the 
strength or weakness of each unit in order 
to find out whether the burden on it will 
or will not reach the breaking point”. 

(h) Palekar Tribunal gave a complete go by to the 
above important aspect of classification adopted by 
Bhandarkar Wage Committee which was in existence, 
by clubbing the gross revenue of all units in order toi 
classify a Newspaper Establishment. Bachawat Wage 
Board has gone a step further by clubbing not only the 
gross revenues of all constituent units but also any 
other industrial units owned by the employer of his 
spouse. If, per chance, a prosperous Newspaper 
establishment wishes to diversify into other fields of 
business, the gross revenue of units in other fields of 
business should also be added on to the gross revenue 
of the newspaper Establishments for the purpose of 
classification. It is obvious that such a recommen¬ 
dation will be thrown out in a Court of Law but in¬ 
stead of landing the Newspaper Establishment in 
perennial litigation, the Wage Boards should have 
avoided this by adopting such clubbing. The Wage 
Board should have adopted the principle as laid 
down by the Palekar Tribunal i.t. functional integ¬ 
rality. 

IV. Grouping :— 

(a) The grouping of Working Journalists and Non- 
Journalist Employees by the Wage Boards, in several 
instances is contrary to Scientific Job Evaluation 
which, perhaps, is unheard of bv the Wage Board 
Members. The upgrading of Proof Reader to Group 
III-A is ironically ridiculous and will result in several 
problems and litigations. The Job Description of 
Proof Reader given by the Wage Boards is not the 
true Job Description of a normal Proof Reader who 
does nothing but checks the printed matter of proof 
with Editor’s copy. He docs not either correct gram¬ 
matical mistakes nor does he know the meaning of 
syntax. 

fb) The Wage Boards have continued the design¬ 
ations of Managerial and Administrative Staff within 
the purview of their Recommendations in spite of 
their not being covered bv the definition of cither 
“Working Journalists” or “Non-Journalist Employees” 
under the Act It is ironic that persons of designa- 



don of General Manager, Departmental Managers 
and other Senior Managers are covered under the Ke- 
commendations, which is completely illegal. 

V. (a) The Recommendations of the Wage 
Boards went completely ‘haywire’ in respect of 
Wages, scales and Grades. 

(b) Prescribing that part-time Correspondents 
should be paid i|3rd of the basic wage plus dearness 
a'lowances applicable to full time correspondents, in 
addition to payment for news supplied on column 
basis, is contrary to Law and amounts to encroaching 
on the contractual rights of the parties. It would 
appear that the legal position is no: either understood 
or appreciated by the Wage Boards. When there is 
no Employee-Employer relationship between the 
Establishments and the Part-time Correspondents no 
recommendations should have been made on their 
behalf. Reference is made to Supreme Court decisi¬ 
on in Express Newspapers Ltd. case (1963-II-LLJ- 
p. 38) and Allahabad High Court s Decision in News¬ 
papers Ltd., Allahabad (1980 (40) F.L.R. p. 348). 

(c) Prescribing dearness allowance resulting in 100 
per cent neutralisation for employees drawing very 
high scales if pay is contrary to the dicla of the 
Supreme Court in several decisions. Reference is 
made to the case of Shri Chalthan Vibhag Khand 
Udyog Sabakari Mandli Ltd. (1979 II LIJ p- 383). 

In this decision, several other Supreme Court deci¬ 
sions have been quoted prohibiting 100 per cent 
neutralisations. Apart from this gTavc illegality, no 
reasons have been given by the Wage Boards for 
increasing the rates of deamess allowance prescribed 
by the Palekar Tribunal, which are high by them¬ 
selves. It is well known that the Gajendra Gadkar 
Commission on Dearness Allowance prescribed a 
neutralisation at 90 per cent. The National Com¬ 
mission on Labour unanimously approved neutralisa¬ 
tion at 95 per cent. The Commission further held 
that the same deamess allowance should be paid to 
all employees irrespective of their salary or their 
class of establishment. In the Fourth Five-Year Plan 
documents and in the Approach to the Fifth Plan,- 
the automatic linkage between cost and price increases 
and wage increases was deprecated. Newspaper is 
also an industry and, perhaps, the Wage Boards are 
not aware or being aware gave a Nelson’s eye to the 
fact that in all Public Sector Undertakings, the rate 
of dearness allowance is at Rs. 1.65 per point ("All 
India Consumer Price Index = Ba'e I960"), whc’hcr 
the employee is drawing a basic pay of Rs. 750 or 
Rs. 2.000. This is the case even in the Agreements 
recently conceded >n the Public Sector Undertak'ncs. 
including BHF.L, SAIL etc. Whv the newspaper 
employee should be so orivileged to set the be't of 
the emolument of *he Public f!e"tor Undertakings and 
th; dearness allowance amicable in the Central 
Government Staff is difficult to unders’and. Further, 
the nronosed formula and ra’c of dearness allowance 
i- contrary to the Principles of Reelon-c»m- : ridustrv 
which js ennallv applicable in reject of fixation of 
deamess allowance and wage scales. 

fdl Having fixed very high wn«e scales, very bich 
rate of deamess allowance, to further recommend 


H.R.A. and C.C.A. and increase in the rate of night 
shift allowance is completely uncalled for and against 
all cannons of Industrial Adjudication, Principles of 
Wage Fixation and Industry-cunr-Region Principle. 
The Working Journalists work only for 6 hours per 
day and when they are required to work at night, 
they'work only 5.112 hours per day. Is the Wage 
Board unaware of this ? In Bharat Heavy Efecricais, 
a gigantic Public Sector Usdertak’iig which makes 
profits, the workers working at night are given Rs. 2 
as snack allowance. By what strength of imagination, 
a night shift allowance of Rs. 12 per shift is pres¬ 
cribed, ignoring Industry-cum-RCgion principles 7 

(c) The Recommendations of the Wage Board 
that e\cry employee should be given one increment 
for every 3 years service subject to a limit of two 
increments virtually make all the employees eligible 
for two increments, if not three under a different 
formula. The incremental scale are so high to the 
level of absurdity and awarding two to three merer 
ments is virtually giving a large additional Bonus ia 
addition to the already recommended increase by-way 
of wage scales and deamess allowances. Advance 
increments for past service are usually given when 
wage scale? are not revised for a very very long time, 
say 2t> years and not when they were fixed only a 
few years back. Is the Recommendation due to 
ignorance or what ? This recommendation should be 
rejected. 

Vf. WAGE SCALES 

The Wage Scales recommended by the Wage Boards 
are very very high and uncalled for and should not 
be accepted by the Government. Acceptance of theie 
wage scales will cause problems u> the Government 
itself in respect of their Public Sector Undertakings 
and even in respect of other Government emolovres, 
let alone State Government employees- and other 
Private Sec f or Employees. To illustrate this only a 
few examples are gjven below :— 

(a) In respect of Administrative Staff for Class IX 
Establishments, Establishments whose gross revenue 
is less than Rs. 25 lacs, ’he Scate that is prescribed 
for a Peon. Sweeper is Rs. 800-12-860-15-935-18- 
1025-20-1125. The scale of pav of similar category 
of cmniovees in Central Government Service fol'owing 
the Fourth Pav Commission’s Recommendations is 
Rs. 750-8-790-EB-10-940. We ment’oned earlier 
that the Wane Boards should not have prescribed anv 
wages at all for Establishments faffing in Clara TX 
and shook! have been covered by the Minimum Warts 
Act. What is ’he iustifkation forprescr.ibim? a fcwber 
Scale of pav in such tow ca’egorv Establishment' 
more than in Central Government Services ? fTs this 
debberate?) What is ’he. rationale it? The 

Minimum rates of wages for Unskilled Workers fPrlht- 
’ag Presses’) tinder various Gew.rmnpn*c ax ‘nnoted 
bv tV Wan- Boards under die Heading “comparable 
emulovments” are : 


In Andhra Pradesh r*. ,400 

Maharashtra Rs, .330 

U'far Pradesh Rs. 799 

Delhi Rs. 750 


2484 Lab. /89— 28 
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Ao&wmm" VI to Chapter IV gives the wages and 
wales of Pay for lowest paid worker in certain 
Public Sector Undertaking! Private Sector Establish* 

r s. Hie Scale of Pay in Bharat Earth Movers is 
500-11-770. In Cement Corporation of India 
(The same scale is applicable to entire Cement industry 
in the Country including big Companies like A.C.C.). 
Hie scale is Rs. 520-8-680. In Life Insurance Cor¬ 
poration of India, the scale is Rs. 410-10-435-20-775. 
These arc all Companies whoso grqss revenue is well 
above that of Class I Newspaper Establishments. Is 
it not ironic that a small Pipequack Newspaper Estab¬ 
lishment in Class II which perhaps is as good as a 
flourishing pan-shop should be paying much higher 
annual increments and minimum and maximum com¬ 
pared to Central Government employee or Public 
Sector Undertakings? 

(b) It is reliably learnt that the Third Wage Board 
for Sugar Industry prescribed a Scale of pay for a 
Peon at Rs. 800-10-900-15-1050 at all India Consumer 
Price Index 744. Some of the Sugar Factories to 
which the scale is applicable are bigger than some 
of the Class I Newspaper Establishments. 

(c) The above ridiculous senerio will assume a 
more vgly shape when one goes into the pay scales 
applicable to higher classes of Nev spaper Establish¬ 
ments. In respect of Class II Newspaper Establish¬ 
ments (Gross revenue over 20 crores) the scale pres¬ 
cribed for an Unskilled Worker is Rs. 1300-32-1400- 
33-1635-38-1825-40-2025. BHEL with a gross 
revenue of Rs. 200 crores and Associated Cement 
Companies with a gross revenue of over Rs. 200 
crores pay their Unskilled Workers according to the 
acale shown in Annexure VI of our written statement. 
It is simply ironic and laughable that newspaper 
establishments which are in no way comparable to the 
above giagantic Companies should be asked to pay 
incremental scales which arc more than double or 
ever, treble to the scales applicable in giagantic Com¬ 
panies. and the maxima of the scales, to say the 
least, is preposterous. An employee is paid on the 
value of the employee to the Organisation. Wages are 
not fixed on economical and imaginary considerations 
but on hard and scientific Job Evaluation The dicta 
of the Supreme Court in respect of comparable Com¬ 
panies consisted in French Motor Car Co. Case 
(1962 II LLJ p. 774) which has been followed and 
approved in several Supreme Court decisions, inc'tud- 
>™g the Constitution Bench decision in Hindustan 
Antibiotics case, is given a complete go-by by the 
Wage Boards. A comparative statement as per the 
French Motor Car Co’s case in respect of a Language 
Newspaper Establishment and two leading Companies 
ts given at Pages 267 and 268 of our Written Argu¬ 
ments. This is only illustrative. 

a * rocJt y to the scale prescribed for a 
3Wt-Fditor!Renorter. not to mention the scale nres- 
£rtbed for a Proof Reader. The scale for Class TI 
’■ * s - 2275-100-2775-115-3330-130- 
4000-145-4725. The Sub-EditorlReoorters are com¬ 
pared to Lectures and the U.G.C. Scale, applicable are 
glinted for comoarison. The U.G.C. Scale ouoted bv 
the Wage Boards in paragraph 4.34 in Chapter 4 is 


Rs. 2200-75-2800-100-4000. In paragraph 4.35 the 
Wage Boards have the audacity to record that the 
diversification of knowledge expected out of a Working 
Journalist is much wider than that of a University 
teacher. We have already consented earlier that the 
Wage Board has neither the knowledge nor the com¬ 
petency to what is called ‘Job Evaluation’. It would 
have been wiser had they astced an Expert in the 
field of Management to do scientific Job Evaluation 
from the job contents of some of these designations. 

It is now well-known that a person is not eligible for 
recruitment as Lecturer in the U.G.C. Scale unless 
he is a Post-Graduate (usually with a I Class) with 
an M.Phil. At page 314 of our written Arguments, 
a statement in respeqt of Sub-Editors of a Language 
Newspaper with their qualification is given. It will be 
noted that the greatest majority of them could not 
even be called for an interview if they apply for a 
Lecturer’s post. The greatest majority of them could 
at best be employed as Clerks and that too with luck 
in an open competition in Private Sector where 
surfeit of Science and Commerce Graduates are avail¬ 
able for employment. These are the persons for whom 
the Wage Boards prescribed a scale of pav higher 
than that of a Lecturer in the U.G.C. Scales. Can 
there be a greater irony or what we wonder why a 
Trained Graduate Teacher is not compared to with a 
Sub-Editor whose salary scale is (Central and State 
Government), Rs. 1200-50-1780-60-2440 (which is 
equivalent to a Peon’s scale in Class I Establishment). 
Some of the revised scales of pay in the Government 
service will make an interesting comparison with that 
of the Sub-Editor]Reporter|Proof Reader. 

Head-Master of Secondary Schools.—Rs. 1530- 
70-2250-80-3050. 

Civil Asstt. Surgeon!Asstt. Professor.—Rs. 1810- 
70-2510-80-3220. 

Asstt. Engineer in P.W.D.—Rs. 1330-60-1930- 
70-2630. 

Executive Engineer in P.W.D.—Rs. 2410-90- 
2950-100-4050. 

Superintendent—Excise md Customs.—Rs. 2000- 
60-2300-EB-75-320C-100-3300. 

Senior Public Prosecutor—Central Govt.— 
Rs. 2200-75-2800-EB-100-4000. 

Th; above scales are taken from the Fourth Central 
Pay Commission Report and the Report of the Revised 
scales of Pay of the Andhra Pradesh Government. 

If it is the idea of the Wage Board that the 
Reporter [Sub-Editor does a more onerous job than a 
Senior Public Prosecutor in the Central Government, 
mav God help our legal process. Asstt. Professors 
(Medical services). Executive Engineers are all Post- 
Graduate Degree Holders in Medicine and Degree 
Holders in Engineering. How many of our Sub- 
Editors TraineesjReoorters will enter the portals of 
these Institutions—Because they cannot, they tend to 
seek other avenues. 

( e) We are not offering comments on other Scales 
u ' ‘ ^ at ha* been illustrated above is more 
than enough to point out how abnormal and obnoxious 
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iht scales that have been prescribed by the Wage 
Boards. They violate the Principles of Wage Fixation 
and the Principle of Region-cum-industry. 

VII. (a) The financial burden of the recurring 
expenditure of these high wage scales has not been 
taken into account by the Wage Boards in their 
report on Financial Capacity. It is obligatory on their 
part to do so. The financial implications and the 
projections of the enhanced rate of dearness allow¬ 
ance has not been attempted, which is also obligatory 
on the part of the Wage Boards. 

(b) In the Chapter under Pay and Allowances, the 
Wage Boards quoted Art. 43 of the Constitution 
that the State shall endeavour to secure for all workers 
a Living Wage and conditions of work ensuring a 
decent standard of life. They should have been fully 
quoted this Article where all workers including Agri- 
cuKural workers are mentioned. The Agricultural 
workers are now getting Rs. 12 to 13 per day. These 
are also expected to be covered within the laudable 
scope of Art. 43. The Wage Boards seem to give 
more importance to a Directive Principle than a 
Fundamental Right of an employer to do business, 
which includes the expectation of reasonable profit. 
The Wage Boards misinterpreted and misunderstood 
that wages are a first charge on the gross profits and 
not anticipatory or future wages. This is an elemen¬ 
tary principle of Accounting. The Supreme Court in 
several decisions reiterated that while judging the 
capacity to pay, the employer’s right for reasonable 
profits, the right of the shareholders for dividends 
should be takep note and care of The observations 
of Supreme Court in Shri Chalthan Vibhag Khand 
Udyog Sahakari Mandli Ltd. case in respect of depre¬ 
ciation is given a go-by the Wage Boards. This 
judgement clearly allows reasonable depreciation for 
fixing the paying capacity. 

(c) Even against all cannons of justice in various 
Acts, Companies Act, Bonus Act, I.T. Act, Estab¬ 
lishments have been allowed the depreciation without 
certifying the exact cost on plants and machineries so 
as to calculate the profits and therefore the paying 
capacity, while the Board had taken a decision not 
only hesitating and taking a controversial decision 
that depreciation is not to be calculated to work out 
the profits and the paying capacity. This is quite 
wrong. We were of the opinion that in depreciation, 
investment allowance and a reasonable return should 
also be allowed before finalising the paying capacity 
ot the Establishments and the Board had rejected tb p 
depredation and investment allowance and added in 
gross profits while calculating the Paying Capacity. 


which has not at the time for sake of certain pnpea- 
ples by us and practically accepted by the mag**? 

Fs turned down as suggestion 
and therefore it in distressing that tins wjU create 
sickness in industry as a whole and ultimately the 
major sufferers will be the cmployees ordy. Tha 
point of reasonable depreciation and reasonable re¬ 
turn had been accepted in number of Supreme Court 
Judgements and High Court’s Judgements as well as 
in the prevailing law of the land but somehow we 
fail to understand the criteria of the majority of tbe 
practical are out of 4 and 3 and that is not a decision 
on merits, on justice, on comparable wages m different 
industries, but it appears only a populist decision. 

(d) The Wage Boards seem to be unaware that 
the Sc h***" 1 * under the Minimum Wages Act in diffe¬ 
rent States provide for the fixation of Minimum ” ate 
of Wages for employees in Newspaper Establishments 
other than Working Journalists. In Paragraph 4.12 
the Wage Boards misquoted that the Need-based 
Minimum wage calculation of the Third Pay Com¬ 
mission of Rs. 313.80 in respect of 4 Metropolitan 
Cities. In respect of Metropolitan Cities, it was 
Rs 185+ City Compensatory Allowance and nothing 
more. (Paragraph 10.16(4) df Palekar Awari at 
page 70). The calculation of Rs. 313.80 as a Need- 
based wage was an exercise adopting the Balanced- 
diet prescribed by Dr. Aykroyd, which provides that, 
eggs etc. the highest diet which has been rejected by 
Wage Fixing Authorities. It is ironic that even the 
Need-based Minimum wage of Rs. 313.80, according 
to the highest diet schedule mentioned above at 100 
Consumer Price Index Number would be 314f200X 
732 s * 1180, at C.P.I. 752, which is much less than 
the minimum wage prescribed for the lowest category 
of employees upto and including Group IV. Several 
Wage Boards refused to look into this diet schedule 
with a remark that if this diet schedule is adopted, 
there would not be enough eggs to go round in the 
Country. In paragraph 4.17, the Wage Boards men¬ 
tioned that on an exercise undertaken to compute 
Need-based minimum Wage in collaboration with 
Labour Bureau, Simla, they arrive at a figure of 
Rs. 1020 per month in Metropolitan Cities of Delhi, 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. Accepting this figure, 
even though they deviated from the Need-based Mini* 
mum wage norms in respect of diet to be adopted and 
norms for house rent, one wonders why a scale start¬ 
ing with Rs. 1025 is prescribed for a Class VII News¬ 
paper Establishment and higher scales for higher class 
Establishments. It appears as though there is no 
logic or cohesion in respect of Recommendations of 
the Wage Boards and on what bass they fixed either 

the minimum of at scale nr the nunrfmiifn of arafe. 


Inspfte of this, the reasonable return shown in 
Chart No. Ill & IV attached herewith shows clearly 
that out of the proposed 9 classes, only 2 classes have 
some return, while atleast 7 classes have no return 
but the Board viewed out average of aH the classes 
and fixed out return ’@9.82% on average of all is 
erroneous in law and facts. 

Further minimum of 14% return after allowing rea¬ 
sonable depreciation say 8% on Plant and Machinery 


Literally, they have taken out of a hat. The increase 
in wages recommended by the Wage Board va ry from 
50 per cent to 15 per cent for employees in di ff er e n t 
classes of Newspaper Establishments and no where 
has it been explained why such high percentage of 
increase should' have been awarded. To aware mote 
than 30 per cent over tbe Need-based Minimum Wager 
as calculated by the Wage Boards is uncalled for ami 
unjustified when tbe Need-based Wage Is supposed to 
be a Fair Wage by itself. 



views nave Been taKen m interprenng several decisions 
of the Supreme Court and other High Courts. We 
are not commenting on these legal issues as wherever 
applicable we hare quoted the appropriate Supreme 
Court decisions m the above paragraphs. 

VHI. Bachawat Wage Board completely ignored 
the principle of Region-cum-industry and refused to 
compare the wages of the Newspaper industry with 
Concerns mf similar standing in the respective States. 
Actually, they did .not compare with any other indu¬ 
stry and. appeared to have evolved a Wage Structure 
based dn their own imagination and ideas. Palekar 
Tribunal in Chapter 10, paragraph 10.4 and subse¬ 
quent paragraphs stressed the Industry-cum-Region 
Principle and, in fafct, adopted this Principle for fix¬ 
ing up tbe wages of Subordinate staff of Times of 
India Group based on the Wage prevailing m certain 
big Companies in Bombay. (Refer to paragraph 
10.16 (8) at page 71 of Palekar Award). Where 
Palekar Tribunal went wrong was, while adopting the 
Regjoo-CmB-Industry Principle in Bombay Region, it 
went into an amnesia and did not apply the same 
principle to other Regions. The Recommendations of 
Bachawat Tribunal (Wage Boards) are based on the 
assumption that the Principle of Region-eum-Industry 
and . other Principles of Wage Fixation are not appli¬ 
cable to Newspaper Employees who, perhaps, an en¬ 
tirely different set of indivduals compared to any 
ofher employee In any other Industry. This assum¬ 
ption .'appears to be applicable even to Non-Journalist 
employees whose categories are commonly found in 
any other industry. 

*. • r 

We reiterate firmly that the Newspaper Industry 
should not be considered as one industry under the 
Award but only large newspapers having turnover 
of more fen ,Rs, 20 to 25 crones per year should have 
different Classes, pay scales and Dearness Allowance 
and other papers having yearly turnover of less than 


consisting classification. Ranges ot classification. Pay¬ 
ing-capacity, non-allowance of Depreciation in Gross 
Profit, scales of Pay, percentage of Neutralisation, 
formulae enunciated for Dearness Allowances etc. 
have practically been made by a one vote majority 
(i.e. only by one man’s decision). 

A matter of such paramount importance warrants 
a national debate and of experts’ deliberations as it 
affects not only the newspaper industry hut certain 
other related industries too. It is hoped wiser coun¬ 
sels would prevail before finally accepting the recom¬ 
mendations in toto in such a hurry by tbe Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

We regret to add that on 10th and 1 lth May, 1989, 
by the Chairman that he has given tbe assurance to 
the Government that the final report will be ready by 
the end of May, 1989. The draft report which was 
passed and voted on 10th and 11th May, 1989, will 
be final subject to some typographical and verbal cor¬ 
rections. The corrected report would be placed on 
25th May, 1989. In view of his assurance it was 
decided to sign the final report on 26th May, 1989, 
and the minutes of dissent, if any, will have to be 
given on 26th May, 1989. 

In the meeting on 25th May, 1989, after 4.30 p.m. 
the Chairman placed before the meeting the corrected 
report. On scrutiny of the same said report it was 
found that there were above 10—12 new paras s-fre 
added for which ho decisions were taken or voted for. 
Over and above this a new chapter rifled "Some sig- 
gestions for amendment ia the Act” was circulated on 
25th May, 1989, at 7 p.m. 

We would like to bring to the notice that the fow 
original statements cm “Capacity to pay” were re¬ 
placed by seven new statements. In such a short 
time it is Impossible to study the new statement rr.d 



comment cm its merits and demerits and authenticity 
of the figures. 

Our note of dissent is, therefore, based on the 'out 
statements supplied to us earlier upon which the 
Wage Boards have deliberated and voted. (Copy of 
the statements are enclosed). 

We regret to disagree with the new chapter titled 
“Some suggestions for amendment in the Act”. Be¬ 
cause this is out side the perview of (be term erf re¬ 
ference of the Wage Boards. 

News Agencies 

We firmly believe that News Agencies are the back¬ 
bone of small ami medium newspapers. The big 
newspapers can afford to have their own news ga¬ 
thering arrangements at different places but small and 
medium newspapers cannot. The Report has rightly 
mentioned that the News Agencies are like co-opera¬ 
tive society type off organisation. While going thro¬ 
ugh the accounts of die News Agencies we find that 
there is no further capacity to pay and News Agencies 
cannot bear any additional financial burden. Since the 


News Agendas have no other means of raising finance 
except increase of subscription rales to meet the 
additional financial burden cast by the Wage Boards 
by raising subscription will directly affect the small 
and medium newspapers. Hie Report anticipated 
increase in the subscription rates by the Government, 
the All India Radio, and the JDoordarshan this is not 
erroneous but is also illegal. 

Date of operation 

The date erf operation both for the newspapers esta¬ 
blishments and News Agencies should be only from 
the date of notification of the award. Since the bur¬ 
den arising out of the Wage Board Award cannot be 
recovered retrospectively from the subscribers and 
newspaper establishments in turn cannot recover the 
same from their Advertising Agencies and subscribers. 

PRATAP T. SHAH 
Member 

WAGE BOARD FOR W.J. 

Dated : 26-5-1989 

New Delhi 10th May, 1989 



STATEMENT 1 

Statement sho ving Class♦-Ise (AH India ) average of financial Burden vis a vis Gross Profit per Establishment during 1984-83 to 1886-87 

_ (Figures in Lakhs) 

Class of Number of Average Average Average Average Average Average Average 

Establish- Estts. Profit per year Prifit per year Additional Profit pel- year Profit per year reserves Depredation 

mints included (after adding (after adding annual (after adding (after adding & surplus per per year per 

back I.A.R../ back inv. all Financial back IAR/DR back I.A.R./ Establishment Establish- 

dev rebate, Reserve/Dev burden per Donation D.R.R, 1984-83 to ment 

Donation & Rebate & Establishment depreciation donation) Net 1986-87 (1984-85 to 

depreciation) donation per net of average of average 1986-87) 

per Establish- Establishment additional additional 

ment period (period 1984-85 Financial Financial 

1984-85 to to J986-87) burden per burden per 

1986-87 Establishment Establishment 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

G) 

(8) 

(9) 

I 

2 

579.20 

266.52 

348.85 

saib.as 

~*2 m 

40M.TS 

312.68 

11 

4 

341.76 

171.36 

77.45 

264.31 

93.91 

493.14 

170.41 

m 

6 

119.84 

47.70 

40.67 

79.17 

7.03 

126.96 

71.12 

IV 

6 

41.72 

14.92 

20.62 

21.10 

—5.70 

57.69 

26.81 

V 

6 

8.22 

(—)3.03 

8.48 

(—)0.26 

(—>11.51 

(—>11.17 

11.39 

VI 

1 

2.75 

0.90 

8.73 

X-05.98 

(—)7.83 

(-XS.T4. 

1.86 

VII 

4 

5.84 

2.95 

2.06 

3.78 

0.89 

10.21 

2.39 

VIC 

2 

1,05 

(—)0.06 

0.79 

0.26 

(—)0.S5 

0.61 

2.11 

IX 

1 

4.19 

4.02 


3.90 

3.73 Partnership Firm ♦Average per 







& Surplus establishment 


32 

111.77 

49.77 

45.15 

66.62 

4.62 

165.62 

61.99 


STATEMENT 11 
604/17 

Statement sho ing Rate of return n ith reference to gross profits after providing for additional Financial burden but not depreciation 

(Rs. in Lakhs) 

S. Class of Number of Average Average Additional additional Averge Average Average Average Return Remarks 

No Estab- Estab- Profit profit annual annual profit profit paid-up net worth on paid-up 

lishment lishment before after financial financial (aftertax aftertax capital 1984-85to Capital 

included tax per tax per burden burden per year adding (1984-85 to 1986-87 

year year net of tax after back 1986-87) 

(1984-85 to (1984-85 to adding I.A.R./D.R. 

1986-87) 1986-87) back donation 

I.A.R./ Net of 
D.R. additional 
donation Financial 
&Depre- burden 
ciation) 
per 

Establish¬ 

ment 


0) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(ID 

(12) (13) 

1. 

I 

2 

261.95 

205.32 

348.35 

273.03 

520.47 

247.44 

181.83 

1196.67 

136.09 

20 

2. 

II 

4 

166.63 

109.90 

97.45 

64.89 

283.19 

218.30 

42.85 

536.00 

509.45 

40 

3. 

in 

6 

45.27 

33.74 

40.67 

35.45 

107.30 

71.85 

83.09 

214.81 

81.56 

33 

4. 

IV 

6 

12.75 

9.73 

20.62 

18.31 

33.70 

20.39 

21.96 

79.65 

92.85 

25 

5. 

V 

6 

(-)5.24 

(—)5.24 

8.48 

8.48 

8.22 

(—)0.27 

8.90 

(->2.26 

Pat net of add 
Fin Burden ve 


6. 

VI 

1 

0.90 

0.90 

8.73 

8.73 

2.75 

(—)5.98 

21.80 

15.06 

Pat Net of add 
Fin burden-ve 


7. 

VII 

4 

2.79 

1.14 

2.06 

1.06 

4.20 

3.14 

3.18 

13.86 

98.74 

22 

8. 

VIII 

2 

-0.07 

—0.66 

0.79 

0.57 

0.77 

0.20 

0.34 

0.95 

58.82 

24 

9. 

IX 

1 

32 

0.14 

47.47 

0.14 

33.87 

0.29 

45.15 

0.29 

37.30 

4.19 

97.63 

3.90 

60.33 

40.12 

—0.86 
198.44 

Net worth 

150.40 

30 


(All India 
Average) 
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STATEMENT—HI 

Gross Profits after providing for Depreciation as also additional Financial Burden 


(Rupees in Lakhs) 


S. Class Numb;r Av >raga Average A '.ditional A Iditional Average Average Average Average Return on Return 
No. of of profit profit annual Annual profit profit Paid up net Paid-up on net 

Bstab- esta- before after financial aftertax aftertax capital 1984-85 Capital works 

lish- blish- tax per tax per Burden burden per year per year 1984-85 to 
m:nts ramt y tar ytar net of after a Id back to 1986-87 

1984-85 to 1984-85 tax additing I.A.R./ 1986-87 

1986-87 to 1986-87 back D.R. * 

D.A.R,/ donation 
D.R* & perest 
donation net. of 
perestt. additional 
financial 
Burden 


1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 13 

1. I 

2 

261.95 

205.32 

348.35 

273 01 

210 44 

—52 59 

181.83 

1195 67 

Pat net D:adr Fin. Burden 

2 . n 

4 

166.63 

109 90 

72.45 

64.89 

114.47 

49 58 

42.85 

536 00 

115.70 9.25 

3. m 

6 

43.27 

33.74 

40 67 

35.45 

36.17 

0.72 

88.09 

214.81 

0.82 0.34 

4. IV 

6 

12.75 

9.73 

20.62 

18 31 

H 90 

—5 41 

21 96 

79 65 

Pat Net of Add 

Financial Burden 

5. V 

6 

—5.24 

—5.24 

8.48 

8.48 

—3.03 

—11.51 

8 90 

—2.26 

Pat net of add Financial 
Burden 

6. VI 

1 

0.90 

0 90 

8.73 

0 73 

0 90 

—7.83 

21.80 

15 0> 

Pat a tt of a Id a financial 
Burden ve— 

7. VII 

4 

2.79 

1.14 

2 05 

1.06 

1.30 

0.25 

3.18 

13.36 

7.86 1.87 

8. VIII 

2 

—0.07 

—0.66 

0.79 

0 57 

—0 34 

—0.92 

0.34 

0 95 

Pat net of aid Financial 
Burden ve— 

9. IX 

1 

0.14 

0.14 

0.29 

0.29 

3.68 

3.39 

— 

—0 86 

— Net worth ve 


32 

47.47 

33.87 

45.15 

37.30 

36.19 

—1.10 

401.2 

193 44 

Pat net of add. Financial 
Burden 


(All I ndia Average) _ 

STATEMENT—!^ 


Statement showing rate of return with Reference to Gross Profits after providing for reasonable Depreciation as also 

Additional Financial Burden 


S. Class 
No. of 
esta¬ 
blish¬ 
ment 

Number Average Average 
of Profit Profit 

establish- Before after 
Wish- tax per tax per 
ments year year 

1984-85 to 1984-85 to 
1986-87 1986-87 

Additio¬ 

nal 

annual 

financial 

Burden 

Additio¬ 

nal 

annual 

financial 

Burden 

oftax 

Average 
Profit 
after tax 
per year 
after 

adding back 

Average 
Profit 
aftertax 
per year 
(add. final 
Burden) 

Average 
paid up 
Capital 
1986-87 

Avrrage Return cn paid up 
net worth Capital 
(1984-85to 1984-85 

1986-87 


1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 13 


”l. 1 

2 

261.95 

205 32 

348.85 

273.03 

313 08 

40 69 

181.83 

1196 67 

22 05 

31 

2. II 

4 

166 63 

109 90 

77.45 

64.89 

180 14 

115.25 

42.85 

536 00 

203 96 

21 

3 . m 

6 

45.27 

33 74 

40.67 

35.45 

57.53 

22.08 

83.09 

214.81 

25.07 

10 

4. IV 

6 

12.75 

9.73 

20.62 

18.31 

20.45 

2.14 

21.96 

79.65 

9.74 

24 

5. V 

6 

—5.24 

—5.24 

8.48 

3.48 

2.42 

—0.05 

8.90 

—22.26 

Pat net Add. Fin. 
Burden 


6. VI 

1 

0.90 

0.90 

8.73 

8.73 

2.50 

—6.23 

21.80 

15.26 

Pat net of add. 
financial burden in 


7. VII 

4 

2.79 

1.14 

2.06 

1.06 

1.30 

0.25 

3.18 

13.36 

7.86 


8. VIII 

2 

—007 

—0 66 

0.79 

0.57 

0.09 

—0.48 

0.34 

0.95 

Pat net of additional 
in net worth 

9. IX 

1 

0.14 

0.14 

0.29 

0.29 

3.68 

3.39 

-. 

0.86 

Net work ve 


32 

47.47 

33.87 

45.15 

37.30 

56.86 

19.56 

401.2 

198.44 

48.75 

9 
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INTRODUCTION 


It is with considerable pain that I have penned 
this note of mine. I believed till very late in the 
Board’s proceedings that it will be possible for the 
learned members constituting the Board to agree on 
the broad framework of recommendations while they 
may disagree on individual issues. As it ultimately 
turned out, there was no unanimity on any issue and 
the members including independent members got pola¬ 
rised on most issues. On many vital issues the 
Board got equally divided with the Chairman’s and 
independent members votes proving conclusive. The 
voting patterns will testify to this. 

The reason for this sorry state of affairs lies to a 
large extent on the way the proceedings of the Board 
were conducted. I had occasion to write to the Chair¬ 
man on this on several occasions and one of the letters 
is appended to this note. (See Exhibit-1). Instead of 
facts, data and logic ruling the deliberations, feelings 
began to sway the decisions. The result is a set of 
recommendations bristling with factual and legal 
errors. 

The Board has failed to consider relevant material 
placed before it and the final report contains materials 
never placed before the Board and considered by the 
members. Annexure-Vl in Chapter VI of the Report 
on scales of pay in public/private sector establish¬ 
ments is one such. It was never placed before the 
Board except as part of the report. Decisions on 
scales of pay for the newspaper industry were taken 
without having regard to this vital information. Simi¬ 
larly, the calculation of need-based minimum as con¬ 
tained in the Report so vital in deciding on the wage 
structure was never placed before the Board. Had 
these information been placed before the Board, I 
have no doubt that the decisions of the Board would 
have been different. 

The Board has also failed to uphold principles of 
natural justice. It had to be persuaded quite a lot to 
agree to the publication of tentative proposals so that 
the parties affected by it can make suitable represen¬ 
tations. Even after this was agreed, there was no 
agreement on oral hearings being provided to the 
parties. Only after one of the employers submitted 
an order of the Supreme Court were oral hearings 
agreed to. The time fixed for the hearing was so 
short as to be most inconvenient to the employers. 
The Board appeared to be an unwilling forum for 
hearings. 

What happened after that is even more pathetic. 
Major changes were made to the tentative proposals 
whose effects we are left to guess. The changes are 
so fundamental that even the wage board secretariat 
is unable to work out their effects. Even here there 
were second thoughts and, several after-thoughts. A 


new class of newspaper establishments (the highest) 
was introduced alter the draft report was circulated. 
The Board kept changing its decisions with such rapi¬ 
dity that one lost track of what is the final decision. 
T 11 c minutes of the Board will bear testimony to this. 
The less said the better of how ranges of classifications 
was changed from 100 crores to Ks. 50 crores in the 
top class and other changes were brought in lower 
classes after Tentative Proposals were published. 
Seveml important decisions including decisions to 
allow CCA were taen when the employers had to stay 
aways from the Wage Board meetings in protest and 
with due notice. These changes are so radical that 
principles of natural justice required that parties be 
given a fresh heaiing on the new findings affecting 
their interest. That was of course not given. 

The board has, to some extent, created history by 
departing from well established principles laid down 
by Supreme Court which are referred to in various 
places in my note. There has been a conscious attempt 
to get around these principles or to explain them 
away. In one place, the report argues that the charac¬ 
ter of the Board’s function is legislative. It appears 
that the Board was carried away by the desire to 
legislate than adjudicate on matters before it than 
holding the scales even. Because it considered its fun. 
tion legislative, it probably felt not obliged to con 
sider the precedents or the consequences of its re¬ 
commendations. 

A number of recommendations of the board are 
based on assumptions. The Board has assumed what 
has to be proved. I have alluded to them in my note. 

It is impossible, being a member of the board where 
such proceduml lapses and violation of principles have 
taken place, not to disagree with nearly the whole of 
the final recommendations. I have however tried to 
limit my note to a few instances where the recom¬ 
mendations are patently unjust, bereft of fairness, 
lacking in objectivity, blatantly partisan and injurious 
to the interests of the industry and the economy. My 
note should not be interpreted to mean that the em¬ 
ployers’ represenatives are in agreement with the re¬ 
commendations not alluded in the note. I totally dis¬ 
sociate myself from the recommendations of the majo¬ 
rity. 

Modernisation in the newspaper industry and the wage 
recommendations. 

The section on recent trends in Chapter III of the 
Report emphasizes the trend towards modernisation in 
the industry. The trend needs to continue and rein¬ 
force itself. The Prime Minister, Shri Rajiv Gandhi, 
speaking at the Golden Jubilee Celebrations of The 
Indian News Paper Society in March 1988 observed : 
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“The Press too is changing, it is acquiring new 
tecnnologies and modernising to oetter f ulfil 
its iunctions. inis process snouid continue 
not only among tue larger, more amuefit 
groups out also among small and medium 
newspaper (iatnpnasis added). 


New technologies and modernisation are costly in 
terms ot investment. The investment needs to be 
lunded. The newspaper industry does not, on grounds 
ot policy, have access to many traditional sources oi 
nnaace viz. the capital market, public financial insti¬ 
tutions etc. They are forced to rely on internal 
gtnciauon of tunds in tue lorm ot aepieciation and 
profits retained in the business and borrowings from 
banks. All borrowings are to be repaid. They can 
only be repaid out ot depreciation and profits. 

Yet the instant Wage Board has come to the con¬ 
clusion that depreciation and reasonable return to the 
employers need not be considered while arriving at 
the capacity of the industry to bear the additional 
financial burden caused by its recommendations. State¬ 
ment 111 annexed to Chapter Vlil of the Report (as 
on 12th May meeting) clearly shows that the industry 
as a whole will not be able to boar the additional 
financial burden if depreciation is considered. The 
position is summarised below : 


Class of 
Newspaper 
Establish¬ 
ment 

Average Profit/ 
(Loss fnet of 
additional 
financial burden 

Remarks 

1 

2 

3 

I 

—62.59 

(In lakhs of Rs.) 
Substantial loss 

II 

49.58 


III 

0.72 

Negligible profit 

IV 

—6.41 

Significant loss 

V 

—11.51 

Significant loss 

VI 

—7.83 

zignificant loss 

VII 

0.25 

Negligible profit 

vm 

-0.92 

Loss 

IX 

3.39 

But past losses have already 

Overall 

—1.10 

eroded capital in full 


It will be seen that five out of nine classes of news¬ 
paper establishments are not able to cover the addi¬ 
tional financial burden—or alternatively if the addi¬ 
tional burden is to be met they will not be able to 
recover the depreciation fully. Two other classes are 
barely able to recover depreciation but have no profits 
left. One other class is already feeling from past 
losses having eroded its entire capital. It would appear 
that only one out of nine classes containing a handful 
of newspaper establishments will be able to recover 
the depreciation and earn a profit. But even this profit 
is negligible when you consider that gross revenue for 


this class is Rs. 20 to Rs. 50 crores against the profit 
of Rs. 50 lakhs 


It is obvious that if the recommended wage structure 
is implemented, the industry will be left with inade¬ 
quate depreciation arid profits with which to repay the 
loans contracted for technology upgradatlon and 
Snodernisation. There will be default in plenty in 
repaying the loans and more number of newspaper 
establishments will be added to the long fist of sick 
units in the portfolio of banks. Who is the ultimate 
loser in the process ? Since most of the banks involved 
are nationalised banks, the immediate loser is the 
Government. On further analysis, future modernisation 
and tecnology will be tjie casualty. Industry will suffer 
more particularly the small newspaper. In thfe words 
of the Prime Minister, Shri Rajiv Gandhi, : 

“One of the heartening facets of the development 
of communication technology is that it has 
enabled the small (newspaper) to compete 
with die large”— 

(Inaugural address at the Golden Jubilee Cele¬ 
brations of INS, March ’88). 

If the recommendations of the instant Wage Board 
are accepted the process of technology upgradation 
and modernisation will come to a standstill. The man¬ 
date of the Prime Minister of the country for thQ 
process to continue will be ignored. The small news¬ 
paper will ever remain at a competitive disadvantage 
compared to the large. 

Net to speak of the reading public who Will be an 
even greater loser when technology upgradatlon anil 
modernisation stops. Will the position be remedied If 
the newspaper industry obtains equity funds from the 
capital market ? My learned brothers on the Board 
will like us to believe so. “This state of affairs, (con¬ 
centration of shareholdings)...stands in the way of 
newspaper establishments obtaining equity funds from 
the market and compels the management to obtain 
funds by taking loans on payment of huge interest 
which in tum does have a bearing on wage levels” 
(para 2.32 of the Report). 

This is indeed a poor appreciation of economics. 
The equity funds from the market are not cost fret. 
Even if a reasonable dividend of say 15 per cent is to 
be paid a return of 30 per cent must be earned to pay 
a 50 per cent tax and pay the dividends. And the 
investor will look for capital appreciation which wifi 
call for more profits to be earned and retained in the 
business. It is well known that equity funds are subs¬ 
tantially costlier than borrower funds. Yet ray learn¬ 
ed breathren wil have believe that borrowings are 
costlier than equity. I jus to be is such poor apprecia¬ 
tion of industrial economics that I regret to state have 
plagued the deliberations of the Board throughout. 

Newsprint prices and the wage recommendation .— 

The section on the future of the newspaper indus¬ 
try in Chapter It of the Report acknowledges the 
need for making available newsprint at reasonable pri¬ 
ces. The industry has suffered in the recent past from 
phenomenal increase in the prices of newsprint—both 



Mid imported. Thfe prices hfive skyrocke¬ 
ted ib the recent past «s shown below : 


Prices of Newsprint 


Year 

Imported 

Indigenous 

1 

2 

3 

1977-7* 

3450 

2700 (Nepal 

1988-89 

12250 

8500(Ne?fe) 



to 1100© <TNtL) 

increase 

265% 

214 to 307% 


There are serious forebodings for the future. The 
newsprint price (indigenous) is further going up by 
ever As. 3000 per MT which have been intimated to 
the consumers in May (989. Corning on top of the 
severe price increases in die past, it is likely to impose 
a crushing bunden on the newspaper industry which 
can by no stretch of imagination be absorbed in cur¬ 
rent prices erf newspapers and advertisement tariffs. 
Newsprint price increases of this order force the in¬ 
dustry to resort to the defensive tactics of incr easing 
newspaper prices and/or increasing advertisement 
tariffs, ironically this very defensive tactics of protect¬ 
ing oft'esfelf from newsprint price increases forces the 
gross revenues of the newspaper establishment to go 
up forcing the establishment to be reclassified in a 
higher class and to pay a higher wage. 

This anamoly was repeatedly pointed out to the 
Wage Board and alternate solutions presented. But 
the majority in the wage board, I regret to say, have 
refused to aefeept the hnamolous position which is 
crystal clear. Instead of acknowledging the problem 
and seeking a just solution to it, the majority have 
tended to nit-pick on the solutions offered such as : 

1. value added is yet to find acceptance in India. 

2 . value added in difficult to compute. 

3. deduction of any item of cost (say newsprint) 
from the gross revenue would not be logical 

4. there is a scope of allegations of manipulation 

of neWxpriflt cost. 

5. thebe are procedural difficulties in computing 

an index of newsprint cost. 

There are no arguments in the report to say that 
the problem of unjust reclassification dots not exist. 
My brothers have chosen to perpetuate a problem 


because the solutions presented have minor difficulties 
as they see it. 

I strongly commend value added as the basis of 
classification. Value added, in the context of the news¬ 
paper industry, would mean the excess of gross 
revenues over the cost of newsprint. Newspaper busi¬ 
ness consists of buying newsprint (blank paper), print¬ 
ing news, view and information on it and selling it as 
newspaper (newsprint phis news plus views plus infor¬ 
mation). Newsprint is merely the medium on which 
news, views and information are corried. The news¬ 
paper industry does not newsprint as such but its pro¬ 
ducts are news views and information in the form of 
advertisement. Hence the size of a newspaper estab¬ 
lishment must be measured by the value it adds to 
tha newsprint—in converting blank pages of newsp- 
print to a saleable newspaper. Any classification sch¬ 
eme based on size should propertly be based on this 
value added. 

The above is illustrated with an example bfelow: 


Case A Case B Case C 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Circulation (in lac copies) 

1.0 

1*2 

1.0 

Gorss Revenue (in Rs. lacs) 

100 

120 

120 

Newsprint cosft (in Rs. iacs) 

50 

60 

70 

Revenue net of newsprint 

50 

60 

50 

cost 





Case A is the base case. 


Case B is one where circulation in terms of no. of 
copies goes up—by 20. 

Case C is One where newsprint costs go up 40 per 
cent and Gross Revenue is increased to absorb the in¬ 
crease in newsprint costs. 

If classification is based on Gross Revenue the 
establishment would have been reclassified as a larger 
unit in both the cases B and C. 

If classification is based on revenue net of news¬ 
print costs case B alone would be considered as real 
growth. 

Based on the value added concept, I recommend 
the following structure of classification: 


.ass 

Existing Scheme 

Classification Range 
(Based on G oss Revenue) 

Class 

Proposed Scheme 

Classification Ra nge 

Based on Gross Revenue Based on Vahie Added n< t oi 

newsprint costs @ 55 % 

o) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

IB 

R.s.25 crores & above 

I 

Rs.l 00 crores a nd above 

Rs 45 crorc s and above 

IA 

Rs.l0-25crorcs 

II 

Rs.25-100 :rores 

Rs.l 1 .^5-45 crorcs 

I 

Rs.4-10 crorcs 

m 

Rs.l 0-25 crores 

Rs.4.5-11.2 5 crorcs 

n 

Rs.2-4 crores 

rv 

Rs.4-10 crores 

Rs.l .8-4.5 crorcs 

m 

Rs.1-2 crores 

V 

Rs.i2-4 crores 

Rs.90-180 lakhs 

IV 

Rs.30-100 lakhs 

vr 

Rs.1-2 crores 

Rs.45-901akhs 

V 

Rs,i5-50lakhs 

vn 

Rs.50-1000 lakhs 

Rs.22-45 lakhs 

VI 

Rs.10-25 lakhs 

vm 

Rs.25-50 lakhs 

Rs.l 1-22 lakhs 

vri 

Less than Rs.l 0 lakhs 

IX 

Le'ss (hats Rs.25 lakhs 

Less lha n Rs.l 1 lakhs. 
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The above structure is based on two other salutary 
principles besides value added: 

1. Because of the increase in the general price 

level {as measured by the increase in CPI 
from 329 to 752) and more specifically the 
increase in newsprint prices the existing 
class limits have to be adjusted suitably. 

2. The class ranges at the top need to be enlarged 

since those that fall in these are groups and 
chains all the whom are not equally profit¬ 
able. Some may even incur losses. But the 
gross revenues of all of them are clubbed 
together to determine the classification. 
This practice, well recognised in the palekar 
Award, has been ignored with no reasoning 
by the instant Wage Boards. 

3. There is need to avoid the anamolies resulting 

from different establishments in the same 
class getting reclassified into different classes 
in the new scheme. This will mean that 
employees with the same number of year’s 
service and drawing the same pay under the 
existing classification will draw different 
under the new scheme. The Board’s re¬ 
commendations suffer this infirmity. 

All-India wages an anachronism in the Newspaper 
industry. 

The newspaper industry has strong regional charac¬ 
teristics. The potential for circulation varies with 
changes in size of population, literacy levels, levels 
of income etc. in different region potential for 
advertisement also varies from region to region. I 
am thankful to my learned brothers on the Board 
who have agreed on this (see Para 4.23 of the Re¬ 
port). Similarly, newspmint cost varies from re¬ 
gion to region based on the proximity to the loca¬ 
tion of newsprint manufacturing units (in the case 
of indigenous newsprint) and to ports (in the case of 
imported newsprint). 

There is also considerable diversity in the re¬ 
gional distribution of newspapers as can be clearly 
from the table on Distribution of Newspapers in 
Chapter III of the Report (para 2.20). 

Having conceded the regional differences in cir¬ 
culation and advertisement potential, and the re¬ 
gional distribution the report seeks to argue that 
the regional differences are getting reflected in the 
gross revenue figures used for classification. This 
recognition is only partial and breaks down too 
rapidly under the guidelines for clubbing. 

Regarding the regional differences in newsprint 
cost the Report glosses over the same by alluding 
to new capacity for newsprint coming up in vari¬ 
ous states. Considering the long gestation period 
for such capacity to come up, newspaper establish¬ 
ments have to live wifh the regional differences in 
cost of newsprint for some more years to come and 
hence of profitability and capacity to pay. It is not 
true as alleged by the report, without any factual 
evidence, that these differences are passed on as an 
element in sales price. 


It is also true that newspaper establishments pay 
allowances and provide benefits based on regional 
practices. This difference in wage cost despite na¬ 
tional wa^es being recommended by Wage Board 
has also been brought to the attention of the board. 

The report concludes that the status-quo is being 
continued because the employers have failed to 
justify the change. Elsewhere the same report arg¬ 
ues that the Boards have the power to recommen¬ 
ded changes suo-motu (e.g. in the matter of Dear¬ 
ness Allowance) in die wage structure. This is a 
fit case where the instant wage boards should have 
so aeted to fix wages regionwise. I would go further 
to state that it is obligatory under section 10(4) of the 
Act for the Wage Boards to determine capacity to 
pay by region and fix wages accordingly. The said 
section enjoins the Boards to have regard to the 
circumstances relevant to the newspaper industry in 
different regions of the country. The Supreme Court 
has stated categorically in Express Newspapers case 
(1961 LLJ 339) as follows : 

“One of the essential considerations was the 
capacity of the industry to pay and that 
was comprised within the category the 
circumstances relating to newspaper in¬ 
dustry in different regions of the coun¬ 
try”’. 

It is suprising that this important passage from 
the judgement finds no place in the report. It fol¬ 
lows from the above that it is mandatory to consi¬ 
der capacity to pay regionwise. 

Regional differentials in cost of living ignored. 

The report has ignored regional differentials in 
the cost of living- I am firmly of the view that the 
legal principles laid down by the Supreme Court 
enjoins the Board to fix wages regionwise. Irrespec¬ 
tive of and without prejudice to the legal position 
it is obvious that cost of living differ from place to 
place and if one were to consider cost of.living as 
a factor for wage fixation, wages have to differ 
from region to region. The report has relied on the 
First Press Commission Report in support of its 
stand that basic wages need not be fixed regionwise 
and that differential allowances should take care 
of regional cost of living differentials. The report 
in this connection has also quoted the minimum 
Wages recommended by the First Press Commis¬ 
sion. 

The report has ignored the difference between 
the role of the First Press Commission and that of 
the instant wage board. On para 8 of ,ts rep °^ 
the First Press Commission clarified that it has not 
attempted to examine in detail the adequacy of the 
scales^ of pay and the emoluments received by the 
working journalists having regard to the cost of liv¬ 
ing in ^various centres where these papers are pub¬ 
lished and to the capacity of the papers to make 
adequate pnment. The commission declared that 
anart from suggesting the minimum wage it woud 
bJnSsWe for it to “fix scales of pay for diffe¬ 
rent Categories of employees for different papers m 
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different regions”, (emphasis supplied) These det¬ 
ails, the Commission observed, must be left to be 
settled by collective bargaining or to the adjudicator 
tor with the assistance of a wage board if necessary. 
The commission categorically 3aid “we agree in prin¬ 
ciple that there sohuld be uniformity as far as possi¬ 
ble, in the conditions of service in respect of working 
journalists serving in the same area or locality”. The 
present wage board has had all the time to make a 
detailed examination of the cost of living in different 
regions unlike the First Press Commission. 

The report relies on the figures of the minimum 
remuneration reoommended by the First Press Com¬ 
mission (which contemplated a uniform basic wage 
and a substantial differential in the form of varying 
DA and city compensatory allowances) in support of 
the differentials it had currently built. But the re- 
gionwise wage differential is distorted in the present 
recommendation as shown below* :— 


Howrah the corresponding expenditure figure is 

Rs. 58.67 (page 58). 

The Report has taken great pains to establish the 
point that the series of Supreme Court decisions 
relied upon by employers do not establish that re- 
gionwise wage fixation is mandatory. It has further 
suggested that the principle of industry-cum-region 
may lose its rigour with passage of time. The fol¬ 
lowing extract from the recent decision of the Sup¬ 
reme Court in the ‘Indian Hume Pipes’ case (1986 
Metropolitan LLJ 520) should set the seal on both 
the arguments. 

“Uniformity of wage structure throughout the 
country if accepted will be giving a go-by 
to the well-settled principle of industry- 
cum-region. This Court has time and 
again laid down the industry-cum-region 
principle whenever the question of wage 
structure arose’"; 


Recommending 

Authority 


Total Emoluments in Rs. 
Population 



Less than 

1 lac 

1-7 lacs 

More the 

7 lacs 

Metro¬ 
politan 
Areas § 

1 

2 

3 

4 . 

5 

First Press Com¬ 
mission. 

" 150 _ 

175 

200 

225““ 

Instant Wage 
Board. 

1483 

1483 

1483 

1542 


A review of the above will show that a wage diffe¬ 
rential of nearly 50 per cent was provided by the 
First Press Commission (notwithstanding uniform 
basic wages) while the instant Wage Board has 
given a maximum differential of only 40 per cent. 
It is not clear as to why the wage boards have 
decided in favour of a differential of only 4 per cent. 
The cost oif living differentials as worked out bv 
various parties have ranged around 25 per cent even 
between Bombay and Delhi as shown below : 

Computed by Expenditure on Mi- Percentage 

nimum Needs Differentials 


This is particularly so in formulating the Dear¬ 
ness Allowance Scheme (vide Supreme Court in 
Bengal Chemical case 1969 I LLJ 751) 

Failure to fix wages regionwise is a serious in¬ 
firmity in the Report. 

Framentation and Clubbing 

The report has raised the bogey of fragmentation 
of newspaper establishments. It alleges that there 
has been a growing tendency among the newspaper 
establishments to avoid payment of higher wages 
to employees by fragmentation of newspaper esta¬ 
blishments. 

In support of it, the report is barely able to cite 
a handful of instances. Most of them relate to the 
single largest newspaper establishment in the coun¬ 
try and very few to others. It is apparent from the 
list that the tendency towards fragmentation, if at 
all present, is far from vide spread On the cont¬ 
rary there is the stunning evidence of a large num¬ 
ber of establishments—hundreds of them—which 
have gone through Sucessive reclassification since the 
Palekar Award without attempting to avoid it by re- 


Bombay 

Delhi 


1 

2 

3 

4 

ainef 

1902 

’ 153 3 

“ 24 

INS 

756 

6704 

25 

National Commission 

211 

166 

27 

on Labour (1967) 



A review of the above would show that there is 
a differential of nearly 25% even between the two 
metropolitan cities namely, Delhi and Bombay not 
to speak of the differentials between a metropolitan 
city and other cities and between cities and 
towns. A study of Reports of Working 
Class Family income & expenditure Survey 
1981-1982 by the Labour Bureau, Govt, of 
India would reinforce the above view, viz, 
strong differential existing in Food and other 
expenditure between various centres. In Kan¬ 
pur (page 62 of Survey Report) the expenditure on 
account of Food, per adult consumption unit, is 
Rs. 28.80 at the lowest income level, while at 


sorting to fragmentation. 

Even in the cases cited, the report fails to establish 
that the main objective of the organisational arrange¬ 
ment entered into by the establishment in question is 
to reduce the incidence of wages. So much for the 
failure to establish presence of abuse. If one turns 
to the effect of clubbing, one of the groups affected 
is the Express Group of Newspapers. The individual 
newspaper establishments in this group were establi¬ 
shed well before the Palekar. Award at a time when 

the wages were fixed on the. basis of the gross revenues 
from individual newspapers. Clubbing would have 
been farthest from the minds of the management of 
thes e establishments when they were set up. 

The guidelines proposed for clubbing of gross 
revenues of newspapers establishment are legally un¬ 
sustainable. The instant Wage Board has, by a pro- 
csess of unsound logic, arrived at the conclusion that 
the functions of the wage boards are legislative in 
character. Even if it is granted for the sake of argu- 
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meat that the notification by he Central Government 
under section 12 of the Act is in the nature of legis¬ 
lative on, as preSsdnary activities leading to 
the notification do not partake of that nature. The/ 
wage board has therefore no authority to Tay down 
guideline for dubbing. It will be out of place 
here to deal with the matter in greater detail. 

The Wage Boards are fact finding bodies with a 
view to recommend of fixation of wages or revision 
thereof. They are almost like commissions of Enqui¬ 
ries set up under the Commissions of Enquiries Act, 
to enquire info the facts and report based on the 
material avafiable and acceptable. Such commissions 
do not have subordinate legislative authority. Even if 
assuming for the sake of argument that Central Gov¬ 
ernment under section 12 of Working Journalist Act 
has subordinate legislative power because it notifies 
thb wage rates that are statutorily binding under the 
said act, the wage boards independently do not have 
the power to notify the wage rates. Sub delegation is 
that wherein the sub delegate can do independently. 
The theory of tub legislative authority has been pro¬ 
pounded by the Wage Boards, if I may put it mildly, 
only to escapes the rigours of legislative provisions 
and the reach of the court. 

Apart from the fact that the Wage Board does not 
have the authority to issue guidelines, the gidelines 
proposed on clubbing themselves suffer from serious 
infirmities. The clubbing provisions go well beyond 
the scope Of section 2(d) of the Act and seek to 
cflub independent newspaper establishments which is 
bad in law. The guidelines ienore the well-establish¬ 
ed tests of independent establishments laid down bv 
the Supreme Court in a catena of cases. Functional 
integrity is the critical test. It is significant to note 
that in the Pratap Press case (I960 T LLJ 497 the 
Supreme Court has reiected the argument that a pub¬ 
lishing unit and a printing press are functionally inte¬ 
grated. In DCM Works' case (1962 I LU P. 300 
commonality of top management was reiected as 
ground for establishing functional integrality. The 
Supreme Court, in the said case, reaffirmed the ratio 
it laid down in the earlier case of Fine Knitting Com¬ 
pany Limited (1962 I LLJ 270) that two parts of 
the same concern are different units if there is no 
functional integrality between them even though there 
mav be unitv of management, ownership and control. 
Tt is a pity that the instant wage boards have chosen 
to deviate from the long established fine of reasoning 
of the Supreme Court in framing the guidelines. 

Newspaper establishments are free to choose forms 
of orgainsations, locations etc. to reduce overall cost 
of production and to improve their competitive 
strength. Clubbing provisions would be a fetter on 
such freedom, a hindrance to opening of new centres 
and would turn some establishments uneconomical 
by increasing their wage burden. This is violative of 
the fundamental rights of the employers under Arti¬ 
cle 19 (t) (g) of the Constitution of India. 

The effect of the clubbing provisions is to treat 
weaker units at par with stronger ones and to ignore 
the lack of capacity to pav of the weaker unit. The 
Supreme Court, in the Express Newspapers case, 


while on the subject observed "The real difficulty, 
however, in the matter of grouping into chains or 
multiple units, arises in connection, with, the capacity 

of the industry to pay.”. This aspect has not 

been dealt with by the instant wage board. It should 
have established in the cases- where it has applied the 
clubbing provisions, whether the units so clubbed 
have the capacity to pay the higher wages. 

Cubbing also can result in an establishment being 
moved up in file classification when a new weak unit 
is started by the establishment. When a newspaper 
establishment at Bombay with a gross revenue of 
Rs. 4 crores (Cass V) starts a new unit at Porbundar 
both units will now be placed in class IV. This Is 
highly inequitable with a gross revenue of Rs. 150 
lakhs (class VI). 

The instant wage board has thrown caution to 
winds and transgressed all limits of circumspection 
in proposing the lifting of the “corporate veil*’. The 
lifting of the corporate veil is resorted to only in the 
rarest of rare cases since it amounts to Sentencing 
the juristic person to death. It is resorted to only 
when the corporate from is used as a device to avoid¬ 
ing legal obligations. There is no evidence before the 
instant wage board that the corporate device has 
been so used to avoid payment of just wages due. 
When malafides are alleged, the law requires that it is 
subject to strictest proof. The Report has not to my 
utter regret, followed that test, before deciding to 
club various units and ‘pierce the corporate veiT, as 
it were. 

Printing Press 

The logic of including printing presses indepen¬ 
dently run but deriving its principle income from news¬ 
paper printing is difficult to appreciate. The majority 
Report relies on the definition of ‘newspaper estab¬ 
lishment’ given under the Working Journalist Act to 
come to its conclusion aided and abetted by its notion 
of ‘lifting the veil’ theory. The report holds that ‘pro¬ 
duction’ and ‘publication’ includes printing. Produc¬ 
tion of a newspaper does not mean merely printing, 
then in that case any printing press printing a news¬ 
paper on a contract for a few months becomes a 
newspaper establishments. This is an absurd inter¬ 
pretation of the definition ‘newspaper establishment’ 
or of ‘newspaper employee*. Printing is not determi¬ 
native of the fact whether the printe.d material is a 
‘newspaper' or not. The test of ‘predominance’ 
should prevail. The predominant activity of. a news¬ 
paper establishment must be production of the news¬ 
paper. viz., collection of news and views and dissemi¬ 
nation thereof. Printing is not the predominent test. 

The dubbing provisions in the recommendations of 
the wage board thus constitutes a dark chapter whose 
effects cn the newspaper industry can be crippling. 

Was'e Fixation 

Waee fixation admittedly is a delicate task A fine 
tuning based on reliable evidence will have to be done 
between the claims of the employees, the employer* 
and the consumers and before conclusions are arrived 
at. the effect it would have on our planned economy 
must be properly appreciated. 
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It is with this in view that the institution of Wage 
Boards in Indian Industries were conceived which 
were then largely nom-statutory in character. The 
idea was that such Wage Boards being tri-partite in 
character (employersjemployees [independent mem¬ 
bers) the partisan approach of two parties was sought 
to be balanced by independent members taking a 
broader view. 

The Working Journalist Act 1955, in fact, heralded 
the concept of Wage Board having been Chaired from 
the ranks of The Higher Judiciary, who admittedly 
was the lone independent member at that point of 
time. 

In 1962 The Working Journalist Act was amended, 
inter alia to include two more independent members 
over and above. The Chairman with the objective to 
strengthen the neutral zone, as at were, so that the 
chance of arriving at partisan conclusions are minimis¬ 
ed and the larger interest of the consumers, the 
National Economy and such other salutory features 
which have broader perspective than the claims and 
counter claims of the parties could be attended to. It 
is relevant at this stage to refer to the Lok Sabha de¬ 
bate of 1962. 

I auote an extract from the speech of Shri C. R. 
Pattabhi Raman, the then Labour Minister, on De¬ 
cember 6, 1962. at the time when Working Journalist 
(■amendment) Bill'1962 was being piloted, after the 
Supreme Court struck down the recommendation of 
the first Working Journalist Wage Board. 

“Shri C. R. Pattabhi Raman : I wanted to deal 
with it later but J w>ll straightway answer that point, 
previously it was 3, 3 and 1. We know what happen¬ 
ed last time. With some experience in the Labour 
Ministry we have come to the conclusion that it is far 
better to have two. two and two independent persons. 
That is so not only in India. Even in Envlond two 
independent nersons are appointed represents tr pub¬ 
lic opinion, finally there is a Judge or a Chairman 
whoever it is. eminently qualified for the purpose. 
This composition is there so far as manv wag e boards 
are concerned and I am confident that it will, succeed 
here also. So. it is not as if the number seven is in¬ 
troduced for the first time. It is alreadv seven. Onlv, 
we are agreeing with the general oattem and as a re¬ 
mit of the experience that we have gained in the 
Ministry.” 

The above extract from the Lok Sabha debate bring 
into focus the role the independent members including 
the Chairman have to play in holding the scale of 
justice even handedlv and to protect the larger interests 
of the country. They represent the public, opinion. 

The framing of issues by the Chairman and the vot¬ 
ing pattern of the independent members including that 
of the Chairman of this Wage Board would not leave 
any one in doubt that the aforesaid objectives of the 
amendinenting act of 1962 (whereby three instead of 
one independent member are brought in the fold of 
Wage Board) have not been achieved. As a result 
the majority report of the Board remain perfeunctory 
and unjust. The voting pattern would also show 
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that bolding the scale by the Chairman and indepen 
dent members evenly between the two contending 
parties were never the case. If the voting pattern as 
recorded in the Shinde Wage Board recommendation 
is examined it will be seen that on a large number of 
issues, it was possible for the independent members to 
bring both the parties to a unanimous agreements and 
only in limited number of issues the Chairman had 
to give his casting votes. 

In any wage determinations two important factors, 
inter alia, are (a) the manner of fixing an equitable 
and fair wage structure—fair to the employees, fair 
to the employers, fair to the consumers and fair to 
the country’s economic policies and plans, and (b) the 
paying capacity of the employer. I will deal with item 
(a) here and item (b) elsewhere. 

Since the word “fair” is subjective some objective 
criteria will have to be followed in this regard. Such 
objective tests are laid down by the Supreme Court 
in a number of cases. Since the majority report in 
its own has way here referred to them, I do not 
intend duplicating at least to the extent it is avoid¬ 
able. 

One such test of fairness in wage determination is 
to allow if paying capacity permits, a need based 
wage. I am aware that there are controversies even 
on that score as to its manner of computation and 
whether in the present state of the economv need 
based wages strictly calculated on the basis of formu¬ 
la by the 15th India labour conference should 
be implemented or not. 

Employers and Employees organizations respec¬ 
tively filed their computations of need based wages. 
The Indian Newspaper Society, representing one of 
the employers organization, filed detailed calculations 
based on the manner calculated by various wage fix¬ 
ing bodies viz. (1) Cement Wage Board (21 Coal 
Mining Industry (3) Iron Steel Industry and (4) the 
Third Pay Commission. 

The Society collected the 12 months’ prices of tba 
food items prevailing in 8 centres situated in diffe¬ 
rent regions of the country (since food represents the 
single largest item of expenditure in the families 
budget and is over 50 per cent of the said expendi¬ 
ture). Similarly other prices were compiled and data 
with its sources filed. The figure of need based wage 
computed was Rs. 631.24 at C.P.I. 688 (1960 — 100). 
The lowest unskilled employees in lov/est class (VII) 
(Palekar) received total wages of Rs. 739.13 at C.P.I. 
688. It was clear that in the lowest class newsreaders 
the minimum wages paid to the lowest unskilled 
workman wages compaired favourably to the com¬ 
putation of need based wages made by the Society. 
Such computation was backed with documentary evi¬ 
dence placed before the Wage Board and were not 
invalidated by any contrary view point. I would refer 
in this connection to paw 4C of volume one of the 
Memorandum filed by the Indian Newspaper Society 
before the Wage Board. 
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It will be interesting to find at this stage how the 
majority report has dealt with INS calculation of 
need based wages. 

I quote from the report (para 4.15). 

“INS have cntici .„\i the figures of AINEF on the 
ground that, in the food items there is 
deviation from 15th ILC norms and expen¬ 
diture on housiing has been taken as per 
Fourth Pay Commission norms. AINEF, on 
the other hand, have agreed that study of 
INS is on the line of Third Pay Comimssion 
which itself is incorrect in various respects. 
Thus there are obvious infirmities in cal¬ 
culations of both INS and AINEF.” 

It does not require this dissenting note to point 
out that the reasoning given above by the Wage 
Board is anything but reasonable. To call it even 
factually correct or even a finding is not proper. The 
logic of dismissing INS calculation is that AINEF 
is of the view that Third Pay Commission calcula¬ 
tion of need based wages are incorrect and INS have 
followed the Third Pay Commission. Therefore it 
should be rejected and the Wage Board dulv rejected 
without coming to its own conclusion with reasons as 
to whether the Third Pay Commission calculations are 
incorrect and if so in what respect. 

A look at the INS Memorandum Vol. I (pages 35 
to 46 & page 124) referred to above which contains 
the calculations of need based wages will disclose that 
at no stage 4th Pay Commission was considered in 
the computation of need based wages. This is an 
error apparent on record. 

In my humble view, this is a clear case of non¬ 
application of mind and refusal to consider good evi¬ 
dence led by one party 1 , without showing valid 
reasons. 

The majority report, on the contrary, have com¬ 
puted the average consumption expenditure in Delhi, 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras to be Rs. 1020 and for 
12 centres to be Rs. 1040 per month per family. 

And what is the evidence ? 

The Wage Board took up the result thrown up by 
the working class family income and expenditure 
survey 1981-82 and based its assumed calculations. 
The point that the calculations are not accurately 
computed and much of this based on assumption is 
evident from the Majority Report itself. 

I quote here under — 

“To avoid the controversy about type of diet and 
the specific items which are to be included 
in estimating the expenditure on food. It 
was presumed that (emphasis added), given 
additional funds, the employee, for reach¬ 
ing consumption of 2700 calories would 
consume mere and more of the same'food 
items which he had actually consumed as 


per the survey. Accordingly, the actual 
expenditure on food items for which calori¬ 
fic value was directly available, was taken 
into account and the average expenditure 
thus arrived at was pro-rated (emphasis 
supplied) to 2700 calories per adult con¬ 
sumption unit per day and inflated (empha¬ 
sis supplied) to three adult consumption 
units for the year. The expenditure on 
clothing group, which could be measured 
in terms of meters, was indentified and pro¬ 
rated (emphasis supplied) to 72 yards per- 
annum. For the housing group, actual 
expenditure was divided by the member of 
persons reported in the survey and multipli¬ 
ed by four to work out the expenditure for 
an average family of four members. Fort 
miscellaneous items 20 per cent of the total 
expenditure was added up to work out the 
total expenditure. The expenditure for each 
group and each centre for 1981-82 was pro¬ 
rated to the average index of the respective 
group and the respective centre for 
October—December 1987”. 

Several objections survive to such perfunctory cal¬ 
culation based on assumptions; pro-rating and to 
some extent wishful thinking, but I will for the time 
being focus on two objectives. Firstly such need based 
wage calculations should have been given to Wage 
Board members for their examination and not deriv¬ 
ed behind their back. The basic source of their cal¬ 
culation i.e. viz. Income & Expenditure Survey 1981- 
82 was never placed before the Board. Secondly, 
such Income and Expenditure surveys only shows, 
inter alia the consumption pattern, the family Inc- 
come and Expenditure, at a certain period of time and 
at certain locations; but computation of need based 
Wages have many other important factors which have 
to be derived based on well laid down principles. 
Such calculations were never placed before the Wage 
Board and were never discussed. 

I discussed the issue at some length not with view 
to cast as persions on any one. but to point out how 
it we go wrong, as we have indeed gone 
wrong, in laying the foundation of the 
Wage Structure (that is at the floor level wage) the 
entire super structure built on it will naturally be 
irrational, illogical and unjust. The mistake sets 
compounded at much faster rate at higher levels. This 
is unfortunately what has exactlv happened. A very 
unrealistic floor level minimum has been determined 
for class IX newspapers (having less than 25 lacs ptoss 
revenue) and thereafter a Super Structure of Wages 
for higher classes have been built up by allowing in¬ 
creases at every level in arbitrary manner. 


. .Proposed Scales create a high wage island 

The scales of pay and other allowances proposed bv 
the instant wage board are bound to result in 
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Newspaper industry becoming a highe wage islnpd 
The scales of pay proposed are : 

(a) substantially above the need based minimum 
wage 

(b) out of tune with the prevailing rates of wage 
in other industries (Exhibit-2) 

(c) out of tune with wage paid for comparable 
employment in other industries (Exhibit-2) 

(d) a substantial hike in relation to existing pay 
(Exhibit-3, 4 & 5) 

(e) significantly above the capacity to pay of the 
industry 

The proposed wage structure is based on a mini¬ 
mum wage of Rs. 800 per month for the lowest paid 
employee in Class IX establishments. The amount of 
Rs. 800 per month may itself appear to be reason¬ 
able. However, on closer examination, it will be seen 
that this is not so, for this minynum wage of Rs. 800 
is being proposed for very small newspaper establish¬ 
ment whose turnover per annum is less than Rs. 25 
lakhs. The comparable wages for this class of news¬ 
paper establishment must be the minimum wage re¬ 
commended in various states for employees in the 
private printing presses. As late as, 1987, these wages 
were fixed by the Andhra Pradesh Government at 
Rs. 400 by the Haryana Government at Rs. 500 and 
by the Punjab Government at Rs. 501. Since, the 
proposed wage scales in the Newspaper industry are 
to be effective from 1st January, 1988, it is appro¬ 
priate to consider these rates fixed in various states 
in 1987. Against this, the instant wage boards have 
fixed a minimum wage of Rs. 800 for the lowest paid 
employee in the smallest newspaper establishment. 

Having fixed the minimum wage at much higher 
level, the wage boards have proceeded to mount a 
wage structure on this minimum wage by neutralising 
the existing inter-class and intra-class differential by 
100 per cent. They have done so, without attempting 
to fix the maximum wages within a class and among 
all classes. As a lesult, the resultant wages for the 
highest class of newspaper establishment and highly 
paid employees have become out of tune with the pre¬ 
vailing rate of wages. To illustrate, the wages payable 
to various grades of employees in the highest class of 
newspaper establishments is much higher than that 
prevailing in the Government as can be seen from the 
following table : 


Grade of Employees 

Pay in the Govern 
ment 

(Rs.) 

i- Pay in the Class I 
Newspaper 
Establishment 
(Rs.) 


1 

2 

3 

1 . 

Lower & Upper 

1330 

1630 


Division Clerks 



2. 

Grade ‘C’ & Grade 

1668 

1875 


‘D’ Stenographer 



3. 

Assistants 

1731 

1975 


It is strange that the wages for the different class 
of employees in the largest newspaper establishment 
will be even higher than those payable by the Central 


Government. This is bound to lead to discontent and 
loss of morale among Government employees. It is 
also likely to lead to demands for increased wages 
from Government employees. 

It is also tound that the scales of pay recommended 
for the Class I Newspaper Establishments are even 
higher than those prevailing in very large public sector 
companies as per settlements recently concluded. The 
report itself admits that the total of minimum basic 
wage, interim relief, dearness allowance and variable 
dearness allowance exceeds invariably Rs. 300 and 
in majority of cases exceeds Rs. 1200. Against this, 
the wages fixed for the lowest paid employee in Class 
1 Newspaper Establishments in Rs. 1355. It is strange 
that the wage fixed in the Class I Newspaper Estab¬ 
lishment whose turnover is between 50 & 100 crores 
should be higher than the wages prevailing in Giant 
Public Sector Establishment whose turnover runs to 
several thousand crores. This in turn is bound to lead 
to discontent and lack of morale among public sector 
employees who are bound to find it difficult to recon¬ 
cile to this wage disparity. 

Wrong application of principle of comparable wages 

The Report contains as Annexur -VI the wages | 
scales of pay of lowest paid employees in public| 
private sector establishments. 

I am obliged to point out that this statement was 
never placed before the Board and discussed by the 
members. This was in spite of repeated requests from 
some members for data on comparable wages. Had 
this information been placed before the members, 
their decision on the proposed scales of pay for the 
newspaper industry could well have been different. 

Principles of Comparison 

It is a well established principle of wage fixation 
that the wages fixed for any industry|unit must be 
comparable with the prevailing rates of wages in 
similar industries in the same region. The inscant 
Wage Board has kept for comparison wages prevail¬ 
ing in individual companies in the public and private 
sectors. In my opinion this is totally untenable since 
what we are considering here wages in an entire in 
dustry and not a single unit. Therefore, the compari¬ 
son should be with industrywise wages fixed in other 
industries. 

For the comparison to be valid these wages should 
have been fixed recently taking into account the cost 
of living and other factors presently prevailing in the 
economy. 

Accordingly we have chosen the following indus¬ 
tries for comparison with the wages proposed in the 
newspaper industry ; 

(a) Sugar Industry 

Here the wage board headed by a retired judge of a 
High Court had gone into the question of wage fixa¬ 
tion and submitted its award by end January 1989. 
This industry covers public, private and co-operative 
sectors. 
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(b) Cement Industry 

Here the settlement had been reached between the 
employees and employers of an industrywide wages 
after arbitration proceedings have failed. This indus¬ 
try covers both the public and the private sector. 

(c) Steel industry 

A settlement was reached in this industry in March 
1989 covering wages in both the public and private 
sector units in the industry. 

(d) The Banking industry 

A settlement was reached between the Indian 
Banks Association and the employees federation for 
industrywise wages. 

In addition we have also chosen for comparison the 
wages prevailing in the Central Government depart¬ 
ments since it is customary to compare wages in the 
newspaper industry with wages in comparable employ¬ 
ments in the Central Government. It is also true that 
employment comparable to working journalists in the 
newspaper industry are mostly found in Central Gov¬ 
ernment Departments. 

A word of camion is in place here. The compari¬ 
son must be made having regard to the following : 

(a) Unlike the newspaper industry the Central 
Government has no constraint on capacity 
to pay. 

(b) Industries like Steel Industry have been 
making substantial profits in recent years. 
In fact SAIL, one of the units in the in¬ 
dustry has projected a gross profit of 
Rs. 1000 crores for the current year which 
is ten times the gross revenues of the largest 
newspaper establishment. 

(c) The individual units in the sugar and 
cement industry are far bigger thau the 
average newspaper establishment. The steel 
industry similarly has a size which is in¬ 
comparable to the size of the average news¬ 
paper establishment. 

These factors must be borne in mind while making 
the comparison and suitable differentials introduced 
while determining what could be a fair wage in the 
context of the newspaper industry. 

Comparison made by the Wage Board 

In the light of the above principles, Annexure-VI 
to Chapter VI, is a flagrant violation of the principle 
of comparability. Giant public sector companies have 
been used for comparison with newspaper establish¬ 
ments. Exhibit-6 shows the capital employed, net 
sales etc. for the public sector establishments and those 
of the largest of the newspaper establishments. It will 
be clearly seen that they are nowhere near compari¬ 
son. It is difficult to understand on what basis the 
private sector establishments used in the list were 
chosen. Where the wages are high it seems to be the 


result of an anachronistic DA scheme followed by the 
company in question. The companies represent one or 
two regions and is not representative of the whole 
11 is significant to note, even then, that when 
IELCO pays Rs. 903 to the lowest paid employees 
Times of India will pay Rs. 1355. 

. Wages fixed under Minimum wages Act for print¬ 
ing presses are observed as irrelevant for wage fixa¬ 
tion in the newspaper industry. It is very much 
relevant for smaller newspaper establishments 
since they admittedly do not have capacity to pay 
as borne out by INS Memoradura on capacity to 
pay. In comparing the wages of unskilled worker, it 
is observed that the printing perss wages is not rele¬ 
vant on the ground that occupation in printing press¬ 
es and those in newspaper establishments are not 
exactly comparable. But at the same time compari- 
sion has been made with coal industry, oil refining 
banking, Engineering etc. elsewhere in the report. 
Thus no consistent principle has been followed in 
selecting comparable concems|employnients. 

The report proceeds with an underlying assumption 
that the comparable unit in newspaper establishments 
for Central Government pay scales is a Class IV unit. 
It has for instance related the pay scales of Groups 
1A to 3 of Working Journalists in Class IV to the 
beginning of the scales in Central Information Ser¬ 
vices. It has however in another place compared 
Central Government scales to Class VI of newspaper 
establishment (see discussions on the scales of the 
proof reader in para 4.33 of the report). The Gross 
revenue of Class IV and Class VI establishment range 
between Rs. 5—10 crores and Rs.1-2 crores respec¬ 
tively and by no stretch of imagination can be com¬ 
pared to Central Government in terms of capacity to 
pay. 

The majority report holds the view that Journalists 
nature of duties cannot be compared with any other 
employement, yet to justify its high wages scales re¬ 
commended to working Journalists, it compares the 
pay scales with not only 4th Pay Commission but also 
with universityjCollege Lecturers, Readers, Professors 
etc. 

A perusal of the, Mehrotra Commission set up by 
UGC to revise Lecturers and Professors pay scale 
would show that to be entitled to such a high pay 
scale the lecturers were required to have a very good 
masters degree and for promotion must have research 
qualification, coupled with satisfactory appraisal 
report. They have also recommended them to pass 
a national qualifications examination (para 6.2.9) to 
ensure the high quality of new entrance, it speaks 
about education being an instrument of change. New 
entrants must qualify to take up the new challange. 
The Majority Report has unfortunately ignored such 
vital observation while placing the Journalists job to 
be more exacting than university teachers. 

The Majority Report in para 4.30 compares Us 
proposed wages with those of what it thinks are com- 
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parable employments and in every instance it will be 
seen that the wages recommended is higher. 
The report averages the pay of Lower Division 
Clerk and Upper Division Clerk and ‘C and ‘D’ 
grade Stenographer etc. and thereafter prorates them 
to 752 CPI, to compare with newspaper pay scales 
only to prove, that, “the proposed pay scales are not 
out of line with others comparable employments'’. 
But even a cursory glance at there own report (para 
4.30) would prove that proposed pay scales in each 
case barring class IX (where gross turnover is less 
than Rs. 25 lacs) are higher than recommended by 
Fourth Pay Commission. 


I quote: 


“In order to ensure that in the process of revision 
of wages on the bases of existing wage differentials, 
the proposed wages structure does not go away, the 
proposed scales have been compared with wages pre¬ 
valent in comparable employments. The basic pay of 
Lower Division Clerk and Upper Division Clerk fixed 
by the Fourth Pay Commission at Rs. 950 and 
Rs. 1200 respectively, when prorated to at CPI- 
752 (1960=100) give an average wage of Rs. 1330. 

The pay scales recommended by us for the post of 
clerk in newspaper establishment are between 
Rs. 1010 for class IX and Rs. 1630 for class I. Again, 
the basic pay of Rs. 1200 and Rs. 1400 recommend¬ 
ed by the Fourth Pay Commission for grade D and 
grade C Stenographer, when pro-rated to All-India 
CPI 752 (1960 = 100) give an average of Rs. 1608. 
The pay scales for Stenographers recommended by 
us range between Rs. 1190 for class IX and Rs.1875 
for class I. Similarly, as against prorated figures of 
Rs- 1731 for Assistants in the Central Govt, the pay 
scales recommended by us for Sectional Heads are 
between Rs. 1360 for Class IX to Rs. 1975 for class 
1. Evidently, the proposed scales acr not out of line 
with those in comparable employments. On the fac¬ 
tory side as well, the skill, the punctuality and the 
alertness expected of the newspaper employees is of 
much higher order than that of employees in other 
printing presses.” 

The justification of the proposed pay scales on 
account of comparability really does not stand to 
scrutiny. In my view it is whimsical and arbitrary. 


Extent of increase 

The instant Wage Boards have not set for them¬ 
selves any norms about the extent of increase in wage 
levels that may be considered reasonable in the con¬ 
text of the newspaper industry. They have allowed 
the extent of incerase to be a result flowing from the 
arithmetical exercise of neutralising differential for 
lowed by them. They have rejected the 10%) 
15% norm evolved after considerable study by the 
Bureau of Publie Enterprises without attempting an 
alternate set of norms. The result is a steep increase 


in wage which are beyond realms of reasonableness 
as shown below : 



Present 

emoluments 

Proposed Increase 

emoluments amount 

Per 

Ccntag c 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


1 . 

Unskilled 1100 

Workers 

1556 

546 

50 

2. 

Highly kkillcd 1416 

2128 

869 

61 

3. 

Peons 1100 

1556 

546 

50 

4. 

Steno- 1416 

2128 

869 

50 


graphers 


Note : Emoluments include Baisc, DA & HRA. Increase in 
emoluments includes consequent increase in PF. 
gratuity, statutory bonus extra @ 30 % 

An exercise has been done to project the increase 
in the case of an employee at entry level, with five) 
ten years of experience for all three categories of em¬ 
ployees (see Exhibit-3, 4 and 5). I have also pre¬ 
pared a statement showing the increase in gross pay 
(excluding DA) that employees at the minimum and 
maximum of each scales will receive under the pro¬ 
posed recommendation compared to what they are 
receiving under the Palekar Award, (see exhibit 5A). 

I have worked this out as an illustration for one 
class only, viz., the existing class 1A which would 
become class III under the proposed Wage Board 
recommendation. 

I have also worked out a comparison of remune¬ 
ration at entry level, after three years of service 
and after six years of service in respect of various 
groups of employees before and after the present re¬ 
commendations are implemented, (see exhibit 5B) 
From a perusal of the above statement it will be 
seen that a very high quantum of increase have been 
allowed by the Wage Boards. Apart from having 
other repercussion it will have a snow balling effect 
on other industries, public sector and even on the 
Government Sector. A peon, driver, clerk in State or 
Central Government employment or printing super¬ 
visor or photo typesetting operator etc. in Govern¬ 
ment Press would naturally clamour for such increas¬ 
es. According to the recommendation cf the Wage 
Board at CPI 752 (1960 = 100), the following facts 
emerge (chapter IV) with regard to wages paid to 
lowest unskilled workers by newspapers and the 
Government Sf-tors. 

Forth pay Commission Government of India press 

Newspaper establishment 
Class Vll gross revenue 
R.s.50 lacs but less than 
Rs. 1.00 crore per annum 

Rs7928/- Rs. 9271— Rs. 1.025/— 

It is inequitable to compare a Class VII newspaper 
having a total monthly turnover of Rs. 4.1 lakhs with 
Central Government, far less would it have been 
justified to compare the Class IX newspapers having 
a maximum of gross turnover Rs. 2.00 lacs per month 
and less. I have not ventured therefore to compare 
with such a class. 
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It will not be possible to point out the various 
other irrationalities that have crept in preparin'* the 
proposed wage structure. In a note of dissenf one 

cannot meet all the points of the mam report_the 

time constraint being the main reason 

The majority report statred reaching the members 
in parts, from April 19, 1989, to the last (if that is 
the last) part on May 10, 1989. There was hardly 
any time to assimilate within the short time and to 
react to the report which had been prepared with 
the help of the Secretariat of the Wage Board over 
a long period of time. It was certainly impossible to 
react during the meetings because papers arrived 
either only a day or two before the meeting or on 
many occasiosn handed over during the course of 
the meeting. But before I leave this section dealing 
with wage fixation, may I deal once again with the 
much quoted, much discussed and heavily relied 
upon Supreme Court decision in the Ahmedabad 
Mill Owners case (1966(i) LU) page-1) and Ex¬ 
press Newspapers (1961(i) LLJ 339). The Supreme 
Court in Ahmedabad Mill Owner’s case while examin¬ 
ing the capacity of industry to pay held the extent 
of the burden that the proposed wages would impose 
and the gradual increase the employers may have 
to face ar e factors which should be considered. 

Their Lordships in Express Newspaper case (at 
page 414) have made similar observations and 1 
quote :— 

“If possible an attempt can also be made and 
is often made, to project the burden of the 
Wage Structure into two or three succeed¬ 
ing years and determine how it affects the 
financial position of the employer. The 
whole of the records before the Board in¬ 
cluding the Chairman's note give no indi¬ 
cation at all that an attempt was made by 
the Board to consider the capacity of the 
industry to pay in the manner (emphasis 
supplied).” 

This Majority Report has committed the same error 
and has not projected the burden imposed on the 
employers into two or three succeeding years, to 
determine the effects of such a burden on the financial 
position of the employer. 

Night Shift Allowance 

The Wage Boards have extended night shift 
allowance to smaller Classes of newspaper establish¬ 
ments. This has been done inspite of the fact that 
the financial health of smaller newspaper establish¬ 
ments has deteriorated significantly during 1980 to 
1986 (vide INS Vol. II of Memorandum on Capacity 
to pay). The extension of NSA to smaller newspaper 
establishments Is also against the principle followed 
by the Palekar Tribunal of exempting smaller estab¬ 
lishments from such burden which principle was also 
followed by the Instant Wage Boards at the time of 
publishing the tentative proposals. 

The rate of NSA for all papers have been increased 
three times over Palekar rate without any justifica¬ 
tion. Increased rate for people working for more 
than 15 days in the night shift is totally unjustified. 


Dearness Allowance 

The newspapers will be hardest hit under the DA 
scheme which links with the basic pay as well as 
the CPI and allows an unusually high rate of neutra¬ 
lisation to very highly paid employees. The scheme 
will be difficult to implement because of its complexity 
of calculation. For each employee two sets of cal¬ 
culation will have to be done to give him the benefit 
of the higher _ amount. Barring individual companies 
in certain regions there are broadly two systems of 
Dearness Allowance viz—a system of DA, based on 
Rs. per point operating in industrial segment and a 
system of with a linkage not only to CPI but also 
to basic pay operating in the commercial and service 
segment. 

The Wage Boards have recommended a dearness 
allowance scheme on the same lines as that recom¬ 
mended for Central Government Employees by the 
4th Pay Commission. It is significant to note that 
even the Central Government has not extended the 
Schem e to the employees of Public Sector Establish¬ 
ments, who are still being paid at a flat rate per 
point. This is obviously on the ground that industrial 
enterprises cannot bear the burden of such a scheme. 

The Wage Board has recommended the best ol 
both to newspaper establishment viz the scale of pay 
on par with public sector companies (very much in 
excess of level of pay in Central Government as 
mentioned by the report of the Wage Board in para 
4.30) and a DA system similar to that of the Central 
Government 

Before changing the DA system suo moto from 
a semi double linkage to a 100 per cent double 
linkage system the Wage Board ought to have studied 
the impact of the same on the industry for a given 
percentage increase in cost of living. A few calcula¬ 
tions shown below would show the burdensome 
nature of the new system. For a 10 per cent increase 
in the C.P.I. (from 752 to 827), the DA under 
the proposed system will range from Rs. 10O to 
Rs. 224 for salaries ranging from Rs. 1000 to 
Rs. 5000. Under the DA scheme currently applicable 
to the Public Sector Undertakings, this figure will 
work out to Rs. 125. According, to the DA scheme 
currently in force in the Newspaper Industry, this 
will vary from Rs. 98 to Rs. 137 (Exhibit-7). 

The employers have represented before the Wage 
Board that the Boards have no authority to revise 
the DA scheme suo moto. This is based on sound 
legal principles. The Wage Board has erred in pro¬ 
ceeding to make changes to the. DA scheme not called 
for by either the employer or the employee. 

The higher DA recommended for highly paid em¬ 
ployees is incorrect in principle since C.P.I. for In¬ 
dustrial Workers reflects increase in prices of basic 
necessities. The higher paid employees spend a 
lesser proportion of their salary on basic necessities. 

The present recommendations perpetuate the use 
of an inappropriate Consumer Price Index for working 



journalists. The Boards have rejected the case for 
using the C.P.I. for Urban non-manual employees, 
mainly on the ground that the Index Series is slow 
moving. The Supreme Court had in the Reserve Bank 
of India’s case observed; 

“In the working class index, it is essential articles 
of food such as wheat and rice that have 
substantial weight. But in case of middle 

class its weightage is comparably less. 

It is this difference in weightage that is the 
source of differences between the two 
indices”. 

In the light of the above, the Wage Boards should 
have recommended the use of the index for Urban 
non-manual employees. 

House Rent Allowance 

The Wage Board has fixed the wage structure very 
much above the need based minimum. 

The wages for an unskilled worker in class I news¬ 
paper establishment have been fixed at Rs. 1555 (at 
CPI = 752) as against the need based minimum of 
Rs. 1045 computed by the Wage Board on the basis 
of 1981-82 expenditure survey. The need based mini¬ 
mum wage, based on expenditure survey in the four 
metropolitan cities Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madras has been worked out by the Wage Board at 
Rs. 1070 per month. The need based minimum wages 
has a component in respect of expenditure on hous¬ 
ing (explained in para 4.12 of the report, page 9). 
There is therefore no justification to increase HRA 
across the board. There is on the contrary a case for 
reduction in the rate in the light of steep revision in 
basic pay by more than 100%. 

Payment of higher houses rent allowance by indi¬ 
vidual establishments cannot be given as a justifica¬ 
tion for recommending an increase for the entire 
industry. 

City Compensatory Allowance 

The report has apparently taken contradictory 
stands with reference to fixation of uniform all India 
wages. After, arguing the case for fixation of wages on 
all India bases, the Wage Board has emphasised the 
need to compensate for comparative costliness of 
various cities "which does not get neutralised by 
payment of merely higher house rent allowance”. 

The comparative costliness of cifies should have 
been built into basic wages along with a system of 
Dearness Allowance linked to local CPI. CCA is not 
a logical answer for difference in cost of living since 
cost of living varies from place to place whether or 
not it is within city limits. 

The quantum of CCA should also have been 
justified with reference to difference in cost of living. 
In the absence of any such data fixation of CCA bv 
the Wage Board is arbitrary. The tentative proposals 
do not provide for CCA and no valid evidence or 
data was placed before the Wage Board with a view 
to justify introduction of CCA. This decision was 
taken by the Wage Board, unfortunately when the 


employers representatives stayed away in protest, the 
course of which we refrain from discussing. The 
CCA was proposed by Palekar in the tentative pro¬ 
posals but finally not included in the award. To deter¬ 
mine CCA, individual cities living cost should have 
been ascertained. It was not done. The CPI Index 
compiled by Labour Bureau after collecting the 
prices of different centres in India and DA is aceord- 
ingly paid. There is no justification over and about 
to provide for CCA. It creates not only additional 
burden but constitutes an almost permanent feature 
of future wage structure. 

The family income and expenditure survey clearly 
shows that the cost of living is not necessarily higher 
in cities. In many smaller cities and towns "the cost 

of living is higher than in big cities. For example, 

according to para 4.18 of the Report average con¬ 
sumption expenditure per month per family 

— in four metros is Rs. 1020 

— in 12 centres including the 

four meteros Rs. 1045 

The expenditure in the eight non-metro centres is 
obviously higher than in the four metros. The report 
does not provide any data of differences in cost of 
living and as such the quantum of CCA i s clearly 
arbitrary. 

increments 

As a result of steep revision in the scales of pay 
rates of increments have been more than doubled. 
In many cases this will result in substantial increase 
in the future wage burden. 

The extent of increase in increments is illustrated 
below: 


Group of employees 


Increments 

Present 

(IB) 

Proposed 

(I) 

WJ 



Group 4/3A 

40 

100 

Group 3 

65 

115 

NJE (F) 



Group 6 

13 

35 

Group 5 

25 

60 

NJE (Admn.) 



Group 7 

11 

35 

Group 6 

14 

40 


The Wage Board has not done any exercise to as¬ 
certain whether the industry has capacity to beat the 
future financial burden for next two to three years 
arising as a result of steep increase in the increments- 

“If possible, an attempt can also be made, and 
is often made, to project the burden of the 
wage structure into two or three succeed¬ 
ing years and determine how it affects the 
financial position of the employer.” 
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(SC in Express Newspapers case P. 414 of 1961 I 
LLJ) 

The rate of increments do not also find any com¬ 
parison in other industries (Exhibit-12). 

Fitment 

The justification given by the Wage Board for fit¬ 
ment increments finds its logic in the steep revision 
in pay scale resulting in bunching. The Wage Board 
has justified steep revision in the wage scales on 
the ground that CPI increase in the pre Palekar period 
was by 192 points vis-a-vis 428 points in the post 
Palekar period. There is a fallacy in this justification. 
Cost of living increase should be measured not with 
reference to absolute CPI points but with reference 
to percentage increase in CPI points. A review of the 
following table would explain this point :— 


Percentage Increase in Cost of Living 

Percentage Increase in Cost of Living 


Pre Palekar (date) 

Post Palekar (date) 

Basic CPI 

137 

329 

Increase 

192 

423 


329 

752 

%Increase 

192/137 x 100 

423/329 x 100 


40% 

29% 

There is therefore no case to increase the scales to 


steeply. Having increased the scale to such a high 
level the Wage Board has compounded this mistake 
by recommending fitment increments. As held by the 
Supreme Court in various decisions quoted by INS 
in its Memorandum, fitment increment should not be 
given in the absence of any special circumstance (See 
in Hindustan times 1963 LLJ 100). There is no 
such special circumstances now. The Palekar tribunal 
recommended one increment for every five years for 
two reasons viz.— 

(a) 15 years had passed since Shinde Wage 
Board was set up; and 

(b) Shorter span recommended by the Shinde 
Wage Board had resulted in stagnation. 

The present Wage Board has not cited any such 
special circumstances and yet has given a fitment in¬ 
crement for every three years of service. 

The Palekar tribunal had not only increased the 
span substantially from 10 to 18 years but had also 
fixed increments on a liberal scale as evident from a 
review of Annexure VI of Palekar Award. Under 
these circumstances the current Wage Boards have no 
case to increase wage scale so steeply and to recom¬ 
mend fitment increments. 

There is an inbuilt suo moto revision in wage scales 
in the newspaper industry when an establishment gets 
reclassified from a lower class to a higher class. In 
the newspaper industry there have been several such 
reclassifications during 1980-86, thanks to runway in¬ 
flation in newsprint prices which led to revision in 


newspaper prices and increase in Gross Revenue 
without any corresponding increase in capacity to pay. 
Under these circumstances there is no justification to 
recommend fitment increments. 

. To compound the problem the Wage Board has 
given an unusual definition to past service by includ¬ 
ing service rendered by the concerned employee in 
any other post carrying a scale the minimum of which 
is less by not more than 25 per cent of the minimum 
of the scale in which the employee worked before the 
relevant data. This would result in increments for ser¬ 
vice. rendered in a class prior to reclassification caus¬ 
ing increased burden on the industry. This would also 
result in anamolous situations where it would confer 
a benefit better than point to point fitment. For 
example an employee who has completed one year in 
a particular scale can get two fitment increments if 
has served for more than six years with the establish¬ 
ment. The .pesent wage board should have continued 
the definition of past service as contained in the 
Palekar award—viz. experience in the scale in which 
an employee is working on the relevant date. 

The Board has an after thought changed the for¬ 
mula for fitment increments from one for every five 
years’ service to one for every three years’ service. 
This has no basis oi logic. 

Recommendations have exceeded AJNEF demands 

In a few case the recommendations in the Report 
have given benefits far in excess of AINEF 
demand. 

Exhibit-8 and 9 give the recommended basic pay 
(minimum) of various gToups of employees in the 
administrative and factory category in comparison 
with AINEF demand at CPI —480 prorated to 
CPI —752 at rates of neutralisation proposed in the 
recommendations. Exhibit-10 gives a comparison of 
AINEF demand with Recommendations in respect 
of inter group differentials between 2 and 3 of Ad¬ 
ministrative category. Exhibit-11 gives the ratio of 
the minimum pay of lowest group to highest group 
in each class as recommended in the report with 
AINEF demands. 

A review of these exhibits will show that the re¬ 
commendations have given higher benefits com¬ 
pared to AINEF demand. 

Reclassification 

The need to adopt the figure of value added 
(i.e. gross revenues net off newsprint cost) as the 
measure of size of newspaper establishments for 
classification has already been emphasized The 
need is greater in the case of reclassification as in- 
variably in the past it has been the newsprint price 
increases which have pushed establishments into 
higher class. If value added is not adopted as the 
measure of size, the least that can be done is to 
disburse with reclassification all together or to limit 
it to one reclassification only before the next wage 
revision. 

Palekar allowed reclassification of Newspaper 
Establishment (chapter 14 para 13) at any time 
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after the accounting year 1982, while the date of 
implementation of the award was October 1, 1979 
for large newspapers of with effect from October 1, 
1980 for small newspapers thereby giving a three 
years breathing space between the last wage revi¬ 
sion and fresh reclassification for large and small 
newspapers respectively. The majority report re¬ 
commends reclassification on any date after March, 
31, 1990. The report has yet to be finally adopted 
and notified by the Central Government which will 
take some more time. Thie will leave no breathing 
space between the new wage rate and fresh re¬ 
classification. 

Date of operation 

There is no justification for the date of operation 
to be made retrospective from 1-1-88. On the 
contrary, in line with the BPE guidelines on the 
subject, the proposed wage increase must be made 
prospective from the date of notification by the 
Central Government. 

NEWSPAPER INDUSTRY HAS NO CAPACITY 

TO PAY 


Curiously while choosing to adopt gross profit 
after adding back depreciation as the basis of capa¬ 
city to pay, the Wage Board has allowed deduction 
of tax from the gross profit. 

This has been done by the Wage Board after ob¬ 
serving that in the Gramaphone Co., Indian Link 
Chain and Uniehem Laboratories case, the Supreme 
Court has held that provisions for income tax, depre¬ 
ciation, development rebate and reserves take second 
place as compared to provisions for wage structure. 
This show the fuzziness of thinking in the Wage 
Board. 

After having chosen the figure of gross profit after 
tax, the Wage Board has compounded the error by 
relating this to networth to determine whether a 
reasonable return is being earned. The ratio of gross 
profits after tax to net worth shown in column 14 of 
the Statement and relied upon by the Board makes no 
sense and is unheard of in the literature on financial 
analysis. With profits taken before depreciation but 
after tax in the numerator and the capital base in the 
denominator taken exclusive of depreciation funds, the 
resultant ratio is a mathematical nonsense. 


The Newspaper Industry does not have the capacity 
to pay increased wages recommended by the Wage 
Board. This should be quite clear from any impar¬ 
tial analysis of the financial performance of the 
industry. However, by a process of unsound logic, 
the Wage Board has sought to establish 
that the industry does have the capacity to 
pay the increased wages. Statement 2 and 
need to Chapter VIII of the report based on winch 
the conclusion has been reached is an exercise 
in unsound logic inadequate sampling, technic¬ 
ally deficient financial analysis and violative of 
well established principles by the Supreme Court. 

The Statement is based on a sample of 46 esta¬ 
blishments clubbed into 32 establishments under 
the provisions relating to clubbing contained in the 
recommendations. It does not in the first place 
show separately the capacity to pay of the indivi¬ 
dual units so clubbed separately. It is thus violative 
of the principle enunciated in Express Newspapers 
Case. 

The sample selection is based admittedly on 
availability. In more than one place, the report 
admits that the sample of 50 establishments was 
based on availability of data. The samole can not 
therefore form the basis of statistically valid con- 


Affer computing this meaningless ratio, the Wage 
Board comes to the conclusion that the industry earns 
a reasonable return. It is not made clear as to what is 
the norm adopted by the Waee Board for determining 
the reasonableness of the return. If this was the 14% 
post tax return on networth canvassed by the emp¬ 
loyers, nothing could be more absurd. For the 14% 
norm is in respect of the ratio of profits after tax to 
net worth and cannot apply to a ratio computed as 
above. 

On top of all these, even based on the erroneous 
analysis contained in Statement 2, two classes of esta¬ 
blishments show a deficit after deducting the additio¬ 
nal financial burden due to wage increase from gross 
profit after tax. One other class comprises of one 
newspaper establishment whose networth has been en¬ 
tirely eroded by past losses. In a fourth clause, the 
surplus left after meeting the financial burden is negli¬ 
gible and cannot be considered reasonable. Yet the 
Wage Board would come to the conclusion that the 
proposed wage increase is within the capacity of the 
industry to pay. 

NON DEDUCTION OF DEPRcrrATUON WHTLE 

ARRIVING AT CAPACITY TO PAY 


elusions about the population of newspaper esta¬ 
blishments in the country. 

The profile of sample units in comparison with 
the profile of the population of the newspaer esta¬ 
blishments in the country will clearly show the un¬ 
representative character of the sample chosen. 
Exhibit 13 proves this point beyond any doubt. 


. B y a process of misinterpretation of various deci¬ 
sions of the Supreme Court, the Wage Board has 
arrived at the conclusion that depredation need not be 
allowed while arriving at the capacity to pay of the 
industry. Undue reliance has been placed in this 
reeard on the observation in the Ahmedabad Mill 
Owner s case. 


Statement 2 measures capacity pay on the basis 
of gross profit before deducting depreciation. In 
the next section in this note, it will be shown how 
this deviates from well established line of reasoning 
found in decisions of Supreme Court. 

2484 Lab.789—3J 


Incidentally it is the figure of gross profit which 
is more important.' because it is not disnuted 
that wages payable to the emnloyees are a 
first charge and all other liabilities take their 
place after the wages”. 
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The Wage Board concludes from this that it is a 
settled legal position that gross profit without deduc¬ 
tion for depreciation is the lode star for assessment of 
paying capacity. In this context, the Wage Board has 
failed to note the observations of the Supreme Court 
in a later case viz Shivraj Fine arts Litho works 1978 
(IF SCC 601) where it has been categorically stated 
that r 

“We are unable to accept the contention of the 
learned counsel for the respondents that the 
gross profit alone has to be taken into ac- 


these compulsory reserves. It has been ar¬ 
gued that only the profit before tax should 
be considered, as the wage burden is a 
prior charge on profits. This argument 
holds good in respect of the existing wages. 
But as we are considering the capacity in 
connection with an additional wage burden, 
provision will have to be made first for sta¬ 
tutory reserves and the net surplus available 
to the Industry is a relevant factor”. 

(Second Cement Wage Board) 


count”. 

The position in law, is therefore far from settled. 
A subsequent decision of the Supreme Court in Chal¬ 
than Vibhag went into the earlier decisions and inter¬ 
preted and explained the observations in Ahmedabad 
Mill Owner’s case and other cases. As quoted in the 
report, the learned judge observed : 

“It cannot be taken as a hard and fast rule that 
provision for depreciation, provision for de¬ 
velopment rebate, tax liabilities should never 

be allowed.The real capacity of 

the industry to bear the extra burden will 
have to be determined”. 

In spite of these clear observations of the Supreme 
Court in Chalthan Vibhag case, the Wage Board has 
placed a rfiistaken reliance on another observtion of 
the said court in the same decision. The report relied 
on the following observations from Chalthan’s case to 
establish that depreciation need not be deducted: 

“The wages to worker is in the nature of expenses 
which is due payment for raw material. In 
this sense, the wages are expenses which 
have to be met whether the company 
works, makes profit or no.” 


The instant wage board has for some inscrutable 
reason not referred to the observations of the Sup¬ 
reme Court in Ahmedabad Mill Owners’ case on the 
need to assure a reasonable return to the employers. 
The Supreme Court observed “in determining such 
capacity (capacity to pay) allowance must be made 
for a legitimate desire of the employer to make a 
reasonable profit.” There can be no profit until capital 
is recovered. Depreciation is a prevision for recovery 
of capital. Hence the reasonable return can only be 
computed after providing for depreciation. 

The Wage Board also proceeds to argue that even 
if it is taken that Gramaphone Co and Indian Link 
Chain cases were explained and interpreted by 
Chalthan, the Shivraj case has not been interpreted 
in the Chalthan Vibhag case. Since depreciation was 
not allowed in Shivaraj case, the position at law 
must be considered to remain unaltered. This is 
incorrect. 

In para 25 of the Chalthan Vibhag case, the learn¬ 
ed judge observed that : 

“The High Court after referring to the decisions 
of this court in Gramaphone Co and In¬ 
dian Link Chain Manufacturers and the 


The Wage Board has failed to distinguish between 
“wages due” expression used in the all "the addition) 
and “wage payable” expression used in'fAhmeda¬ 
bad Mill Owners’ case) from additional wages 
which will become due and payable only after the pay¬ 
ing capacity is established. Whiie it may be reason¬ 
able to have gross profits as a measure of capacity to 
nay cm rent wages (wages due or my able) only net 
profits can be a measure off capacity to pay increased 
wages. 


Shivraj Litho Works (supra) came to the 
conclusion that gross profits before allow¬ 
ance is made for depreciation has to be 
taken into account for the purpose of con¬ 
sidering the paying capacity. 

The High Court erred in adding back the 
depreciation and other reserves without 
determining as to what extent such allow¬ 
ances are permissable on the facts of the 


case”. 


The Wage Board has failed to appreciate that 
Ahmedabad Mill Owners case dealt with reduction 
coexisting age burden. The employers arguments in 
this regard has been dismissed lightly by the Board 
which has proceeded to assert that the principle as 
to the -measurement of paying capacity does not 
change whether, it is being judged on the demand of 
the employers to reduce wages or on the demand 
of the workers to increase wages. It is significant in 
this content to note the observations of an earlier 
wage board in this regard. 

“For iudging the canacitv of the industry, the 
relevant figure should be the net surplus* 
available to the industry after provision for 


The reference to reasonable depreciation in the 
Chalthan Vibhag case has also been misinterpreted in 
the report. In the said case, a claim was made for 
deducting the whole cost of an asset as depreciation 
in one year. The Court rightly held that only 
reasonable depreciation can be allowed and not the 
whole cost of an asset. 

Grudgingly, the Wage Board conceded that 
deprecation can be considered where the business 
will otherwise close for want of funds for replace¬ 
ment of assets. At the minimum one would have 
thought that th P . Wage Board would have decided to 
allow depreciation in determining the paying capa¬ 
city of newspaper establishments on this ground. 
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There Is a dire need for funds for replacement of 
assets in connection with modernisation currently in 
progress in the newspaper industry. 

It is significant to note that another Wage Board 
at an All India level headed by a retired judge of a 
High Court went into the same question in respect of 
the sugar industry. The Board came to the conclu¬ 
sion in its report finalised in January 89 that depre¬ 
ciation should be deducted while arriving at the 
capacity to pay. On facts, the Board found that the 
industry has no capacity to pay. 

The ' infant” and the “Weak” 

Ihe instant Wage Boards after declaring the pro¬ 
tection of the infant and the weak as one of its 
missions (vide aara 2.46(d) of the report) has 
unwillingly ended up doing the reverse. The Wage 
Board has for example: 

(i) fixed wage scale for classes VII, VIII and 
IX in total disregard of INS's finding regard¬ 
ing their incapacity to pay even existing 
wages. It may be relevant to mention here 
tha( the small” category of newspapers 
falling within classes VII to IX form 89 per 
cent of total population. 

Oi) prevented them from expanding by the 
clubbing provisions. 

(iii) made them pay all India wages in disregard 
of their regional factors. 

th- r iNS\ a fin^f d ha ? in l !! 1S rc * ard not only ignored 

iTS d “ to p gha^i 5 vV ai ““ 1,1 Md 

r J} . rcvJ 5^ data contained in para 2.15 of 

Si 111 thc re T' 0rt would Show that there 

ias been a fall m the share of ' small” eatesorv of 
newspapers ; This fall in the share is not b 
concluded by the Instant Wage Board)The Vew 
entrants m “Sfoair category did not keep race S 
those ceasing to be small but because of the clSme 

i sv ™ r" w rm “*»««>« s 

report hC 3nalySIS ° f fi § ures 8"™ in the 

No. of Newspapers 



Big 

Medium 

Small 

Total 

1979 

1986 

174 

240 

329 

499 

7549 

6119 

8052 

6858 

lnc/(Dec) 

66 

170 

(1430) 

(1194) 


t reVIeV J J of . statement 11 to Chapter VIII of the 
W ° UW Sh ° W , that even according to the Wage 
B aids concept of profits (viz. before deduction of 

kSs B) ^ V ’ ^ and lX have incurred 


Under the circumstances the Wage Board ought 
not to have imposed additional wage burden on the 
newspaper industry which is dominated by a number 
of smali newspapers. 

GROUPING OF NEWSPAPER EMPLOYEES 

1 tie Wage Board has created many new categories 
whhow a scinetific study job evaluation. The only 
scientific study done by tne Iijdian institution or 
industrial Engineering on the skill content and other 
Allied Factors in respect of new jobs due to techno¬ 
logical changes has also been ignored by the Wage 
Board without assigning any reason. The guiding 
principle in introducing new categories has been 
clearly stated by the wage committee (Bbandarkar). 
While positions of distinguishable responsibility should 
be categoiised and defined lor proper fixation of 
scales oi pay “the danger of categorising posts where 
responsibility could not be clearly, demarcated was 
tout it would boost up some and drag down others 
who might all hitherto have been of the same 
standing”—Wage Committee para 93. The existing 
categorisation and grouping should not have been 
disturbed except on the basis of a scientific job 
evaluation study. A well accepted principles laid 
down by the Fair Wage Committee with regard to 
placement of employees based on'skill, education, 
experience etc. were given are go by and the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Board will prove it. 

Re : GROUPING—FACTORY 

The grouping recommended by the Wage Boards is 
arbitrary, it has anomolies and would create labour 
unrest, it lacks application of mind and has totally 
disregarded the submissions made by individual 
employers & organisations like the Indian Newspaper 
Society and the experts appearing on their behalf as 
is evident from the following. I would specially refer 
to the expert evidence given by an Independent Indus¬ 
trial Engineer on behalf of Ananda Bazar Patrika 
i Organisation for Printing & Development 

(KIND) presented valuable evidence including an 
audio visual presentation. Experts from Malayala 
Manorama and PTI who are renowed in this field 
of work and specially conversant with new technology 
appeared and rendered valuable assistance to the 

iy a£c . Boards ; AI1 these are on record of the Wage 
Boards Unfortunately, they have not been discus- 
-ed and considered and groupings specially in rela- 
t on to new technology jobs has just been done as 
demanded by the employees. Even the one man 
committee set up by the Board under M? Di]“kh 
norms no,t deal Wlth th£ subject as per scientific 
aolrf nf a 2 y case , h,s rs ? 0Tt should have been 

assess tL th m P 5f P ° rt /!I lhC - Govt ' to ^ aminc 
assess the ments and demerits. 

i has b ? en significant changes to catcgorisa- 
proDOSal ?■ em P lo >' ee ' i after the teltative 

fiTn™ a P ra 5 6 m Ch /P ter v introduces for the 
hist time a super group for the “new jobs” on the 

This ,eLu n n f X i r - ClSC d °" e t0 idcnti fy such new jobs, 
tifrp If/ ’- of exe ( Cls e were avaUable even at the 
time of lisue of tentative proposals and the introduc- 
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tion of a new super group at all latter stage is one Following are the comments regarding other major 
more example of after thought. changes : 


There are certain anomalies in the new jobs created 
and put unaer the super group. For example : 
t'asie-up manj^astemaniFasterlFaste-up Artist are in 
Group lA. master and Assistant Paster are in Group 
2. It will be extremely difficult to place the ‘Paster’ 
in tne appropriate scale of pay since the category of 
Paster’ is found both in Group 1A and in Group 2. 
fhe Recommendations have not given any job des¬ 
cription to differentiate between 'Paster’ in Group 
1A and ‘Paster’ in Group 2. Again, ‘Senior Paster’ 
(Si. 43) is in Group 1A and ‘Paster’ has been placed 
in Group 1A too. The Recommendations make no 
difference between the Senior category and the ordi¬ 
nary category. This is going to create administrative 
difficulty, it will therefore be logical to arrange the 
above categories as follows 

1. Senior Paster — Grade 1A 

2. Paster — Grade 2 

i. Assistant Paster — Grade 3 

It was extensively argued by employers that the 
“new” categories representing the job of photo-type¬ 
setting i.e. PTS Engineer, Camera Operator (Press & 
Offset), VDT Operator, Computer Operator, PTS 
Controller, Elec-ronic Key Board Operator do not 
involve any skill h.gher than that involved in the job 
of tfae Lino Operator. In order to substan¬ 
tiate the argument mentioned above, Ananda Bazar 
Pa.rika Ltd. placed before the Wage Board the 
opinion of an expert on this subject. Evidence also 
was adduced before the Wage Board to substantiate 
the arguments made by Anaada Bazar Patrika Ltd. 
Reference was placed in this connection on the ILO, 
publication—Training and Retraining Needs in The 
Printing & Allied Trades”. Report No. II, Second 
Tripartite Technical Meeting for the Printing & Allied 
Trades. Page 24 Table No. 2 and see INS Memoran¬ 
dum Vol. I & 197 TO 205, Annexures XII & XIII. 
Expert opinion was also nlaced before the Wage 
Board to show that Scanner or Scanner Operator’s 
job is not highly skilled. In the context of the above, 
these entries Group 1 of the Recommendations should 
be deleted. 


(a) Plate Maker 

Glider Palekar Grouping pUtemaker is placed in 
Group 3. In terms ot skill the platemaker s job is 
net skilled. 

In the Recommendations piaiemakers have been 
divided into ‘piatraaker colour' and ‘platemaker block 
& wnite. The former has been placed in Group 1A 
and the latter in Group 3. 

Skill involved in making plates meant for colour 
and black and white is exactly the same and the skill 
required is less than that of an ‘imposed which is now 
placed in Group 2. 

Further platemakers placement in Group 3 under 
Paiexar Grouping has been in existence for so many 
years and as such accepted by alt concerned. The 
new grouping of the Recommendations will upset the 
established arrangement and create industrial unrest. 
Further, the Recommendations have not given any 
joo description to clarify the position. 

(b) Process Assistant 

•Process Assistant’ has been placed in Group 2 
under the Recommendations. It is again found that 
iwo other designations have been inported i.e ‘Nega¬ 
tive Retoucher’ which has been placed in Group 1A 
and ‘Retoucher’ placed in Group 2. 

Indeed, these two latter designations mean that the 
job of Process Assistant has been split up into Nega¬ 
te Retoucher and Retoucher. The jobs of Negative 
Retoucher and Retoucher are semi skilled split jobs 
and not whole jobs. Workers doing such jobs will 
not have whole time work in any organisation Cate- 
gones of Negative Retoucher & Retoucher should be 
eliminated in order to avoid complication. 

tc) Offset Printer\Ojjset Rotary Mechanic 

Both these categories were placed in Group I under 
the Palekar Grouping. 

It appears that the said two categories are new 
placed in Group I (Super Group). 


There are anomalies even in the classification of 
the jobs related to phototype setting. Whereas PTS 
operator, PTS controller, Terminal controller and 
VDT opeartor have been placed in the super group, 
Key Board operator. Electronic Key Board operatoi 
and Senior Key Board operator have been placed in 
Group 1A. The Categories mentioned as PTS ope¬ 
rator, Key Board Operator, Electronic Key Board 
Operator .Computer Operator, PTS Controller, Termi¬ 
nal Operator are only different names of PTS Opera¬ 
tor. 


Therefore, all these categories should be placed in 
Group 1A of the Recommendations and not in Group 
• Pus anomaly would not have arisen if a job des¬ 
cription was given for the so called new categories 


rt.i cue newspaper establishments including unions 
are accustoned to these two designations being in 
roup I (Palekar Award). If they are placed in a 
higher scale of pay, there will be indutsrial unrest. 

(d) Camera Operator 

Camera Operators were placed in Group 2 of Pale¬ 
kar Awaru. There is no reason to place them in the 
iuper Gioup i.e Group I of the Recommendations. 
This will create unrest for all Camera Operators so 
long m Group 2 (Palekar) will seek a double promo- 
" on Grade 1 of the Recommendations : Further 
the skill contents of Cameraman’ and ‘Camera Ope- 
tator have been well discussed in the report of the 
Anand Bazar s Expert submitted before the Wage 
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In the interest of industrial peace and in considera¬ 
tion of the skill contents the Palekar Award Grouping 
in this respect should not be disturbed. Camera 
Operators should be in Group 2. 

(e) Proof reader—elevated from Group 4 to Group 
3 A 

The Wage Board has elevated the status of the 
proof reader above that of the residual category of 
Working Journalist, inspite of repeated representations 
of employers against the same. 

The job of a proof reader is partly journalistic and 
partly non journalistic in nature. Recognising this 
the Wage Committee and the Shinde Wage Board 
had grouped proof reader below the residual category 
or Working Journalists viz. All Working Journalists 
other than those mentioned under any other group. 

The Palekar Tribunal had wrongly clubbed the 
proof reader (which is partly journalistic) with the 
residual category of journalists (which is wholly journa¬ 
listic in nature). 

Even the Pakistan Wage Board has kept the pro¬ 
fession of proof reader segregated from the Editorial 
staff. 

The proof reader should not have been elevated 
further above the residual category of Working 
Journalists. 


NEWS AGENCIES 

A study of the majority report will prove that none 
of the two agencies, viz., UNI and PTI have paying 
capacity. The following chart in reproduced from 
the report will prove the points •— 


PTI 


SI. 

ITEM 

average of 

No. 

1980-81 

1984-85 




TO 



1982-83 

1986-87 

1 . 

Gross Profit (after adding 
back development rebate, 
investment allowance, donations 
and depreciation) 

5.71 

42.45 

2. 

Gross Profit after adding 
back development rebate, 
investment allowance, 
donations but not 
deprivation. 

—1.92 

—11.99 

3. 

Net Profit 

—1.92 

—11.99 


UNI 

SI. ITEM 

No. 

AVERAGE of 
1980-81 1984-85 

TO 

1982-83 1986-87 

1. Gross Profit (after adding 
back development rebate, 
investment allowance, 
donations and depreciation 

—3.15 

16.48 

2. Gross Profit (after adding 
back development rebate, 
investment allowance, 
donations but not 
despreciation) 

—7.78 

6.88 

3. Net Profit 

—7.78 

6.88 


There is a negative growth in the case of PTI and 
marginal recovery in the case of UNI, according to 
the Wage Boards without adding back depreciation. 


The report in paragraph 7.10 shows the impact of 
additional burden of PTI and UNI on thpir respective 
average profit all in the negative, yet the wage board 
thought that the UNI and PTI inspite of having no 
financial capacity would be able to bear the burden 
because they have (a) the capacity to earn (b) 
there is further scope for tightening and (c) there 
is no consumer resistance. 

The Wage Boards have also assuified that by in¬ 
creased subscription rate from newspapers, increased 
subscription rate from AIR and Doordarshan coupled 
with the relief granted by the Government by redu¬ 
cing Telecommunication charge^, both the Aeencies 
will be able to bear the burden. 

The Government has not yet finalised the revised 
subscription rate for AIR and Doordarshan. In fact 
although they have paid a meager amount to the 
agencies as a kind of interim relief, they continue 
to pay at the old rate. All there have been brought 
to the notice of the wage Board by the agencies but 
unfortunately they do not find a place Jn the report. 

The report argues that even if none of the above 
sources materialise, viz. no increase in AIR-TV 
subscription and no reduction in Telecommunication 
rates, then an increase of less than 5 pais© per month 
in the rate of subscription in the case of PTI and 
less than 3 paise in UNI from newspapers would 
enable both of them to meet the additional financial 
burden. The agencies have submitted in writing the 
far from reduction in Telecommunication rates the 
Government has raised these rates. 

While determining paying capacity, assumptions 
and projection of this nature has never been allowed 
by the Supreme Court. When there is a.definite, finding 
that there is not paying capacity mere, assumption 
that there is a capacity to earn and therefore the 
paying capacity would increase in future -and take 
care of the burden has been disallowed by the Sup¬ 
reme Court in PTI-case. 

(1974 LAB I.C, 716) 
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The majority recommendations travel beyond sec¬ 
tion 10(4) of the Working Journalist Act in fixing or 
revising wages of the News Agencies. Further poten¬ 
tiality will have to be proved with adequate material 
on record. This is not there. In the PTI case Supreme 
Court while striking down the wage structure fixed 
by the wage board criticised the board for assuming 
that increased subscription rate and tightening up of 
the organisation would be able to bring forth adequate 
fund to meet the burden on account of new pay 
structure, although wage board came to the conclu¬ 
sion that PTI had no paying capacity. 

Assuming for a moment but not admitting that 
revenue sources area gogent factor for determining 
paying capacity, let us examine the issue in the con¬ 
text or PTI and UNI and their potential sources of 
earning. 

So far as Newspaper Industry is concerned, which 
is one of the source for earning revenue of the news 
agencies, the Industry itself is subject to heavy statu¬ 
tory wage hike and heavy increases in its own cost 
of production like frequent News Print Price hikes. 

In fact whenever subscription rate have been in¬ 
creased the result has been counter productive. Several 
newspapers have discontinued their subscriptions to 
the agencies. Small and medium newspapers have 
particularly depended and more on the slow news 
bulletin of AIR and Doordarshan. There had also 
been accumulation of arrears payable to the agencies 
partly due to the inability of the small and medium 
newspapers to pay the increased rates. 

The other potential sources of income could be 
increased in the AIR and Doordarshan subscription 
rates. These fates are so uneconomical that in the 
case of PTI, they do not even cover its own cost of 
providing services to AIR-DD. 


lakhs in December 1986 to Rs. 4 crores at the end 
of 1988. PTI whieh had a good record of meeting 
its liabilities today is running in to default because of 
his unpreedented hikhes. 

The claims has been made that the news agencies 
are allowed 50 per cent concession in Communication 
tariff over commercial rate. This is grossly misleading. 
Press used to be charged at a third of the commercial 
rates. Now they have to pay 50 per cent of the 
commercial rates. What is more the commercial rates 
themselves have been trebled. The effect on the 
press and the news agencies is that rates at the lowest 
level of usage there have been a trebling of rate from 
December 1986. This is coupled with withdrawal of 
facility of part time use of commercial rates. Agencies 
though may use the line for part of the day 
so in the past. This is an additional burden. It is 
not true to say that the additional burden, therefore 
may be passed on to the consumer by increasing the 
rates as has been observed in the majority report. 

PTI started diversifying by involving heavy invest¬ 
ment met largely from borrowing from commercial 
banks. Instead of appreciating the agency’s creditable 
performance in modernising its services in keeping 
with the trends of the century, an unbearable addi¬ 
tional burden on account of pay and allowance has 
been placed on them, only to the thwart their march 
towards further modernisation and rendering better 
and diversified services. The Board’s Recommenda¬ 
tions are a total disincentive to enterprising manage¬ 
ment of PIT. 

We have been taking in the Wage Board of en¬ 
couraging small and medium newspapers who have 
no financal strength. PTI and UNI are cases which 
should have been accorded the same facilities that 
are accorded the small and medium newspapers. 
These agencies have no profit motive but are totally 
service oriented. 


The samp is applicable to UNI. The wage boards 
have made many recommendations which are beyond 
their jurisdiction and it would not have made matters 
any worse if it would bav e recommended that AIR— 
DD inreease their contribution to at least 50 per cent 
of what comes out of newspapers revenue. The con¬ 
tention that the telecommuniaction rates have been 
reduced in the case of news agencies is not borne out 
by facts and therefore, the conclusion of the wage 
board to that extent is erroneous. 

The term “scope for tightening” has been interpre- 
to be proposals to increase the subscription rates by* 
the instant Wage Board. They do not under any 
imagination fall under scope for tightening up as it is 
generally meant. It means loss incurred due to mis¬ 
management, or unnecessary expenditures and thus 
eroding paying capacity (Express Newspaper). Not 
to be able to increase subscription rates due to re¬ 
asonable and valid grounds can never be termed as 
mismanagement. 

In reality, telecommunication rates constitute a 
major blow that has rendered PTI a sick unit and 
compounded UNTs problems. In the case of PTI 
the telecommunication burden rose from Rs. 80 


The immediate additional burden on account of 
the recommendation of the majority report as stated 
by them before the boards would be in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Rs. 1.00 crore and not Rs. 78 lacs as 
stated in the wage board recommendation (Para 
7.10). 

In the case of UNI this will cast an additional 
burden of Rs. 82 lacs and net Rs. 50.64 lacs as shown 
in the majority report. The UNI has furnished 
documentary evidence to this effect before the wage 
board, vide their letter of 10th May, addressed toi 
the Secretary of the Wage Board. 

H. R. A. 

The additional burden on account of HRA 
being raised from Rs. 300 to Rs. 500 would 
bring a burden of Rs. 17.66 lacs, per annum. 
HRA was introduced in Samachar on the basis of 
Billimoria Committee’s recommendation due to his¬ 
torical circumstances and not on merit. There after 
Samachar has been dismantled and PTI and UNI 
have been compelled to carry the burden at this un¬ 
justified recommendation. Samachar received ade¬ 
quate financial support from Central Government but 
PTI and UNI do not. Wage Board should have taken 
all this into consideration before increasing the HRA 
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from what newspaper establishments are paying. Fale- 
kar had no option but to maintain what Billimoria 
Committee had recommended. The majority report 
has compounded the mistake by increasing the HRA 
to UNI this increase in ceiling would leave a burden 
of Rs. 5.6 lacs per year. 

C.C.A. ° 

When the agencies have no paying capacity to bear 
this burden of higher HRA what justification could 
there be to impose on them a new element such as 
CCA in their wage structure. I adopt the same ob¬ 
jection for CCA I have done earlier in the case of 
Newspaper Establishments burden on account of will 
be on PTI Rs. 6.39 lacs and on UNI Rs. 4.2 lacs. 

Night Shift Allowance 

I adopt the same objection as in case of newspaper 
establishment with regard to night shift allowance for 
news agency. There could be no justification in tri¬ 
plicating the night shift allowance from the existing 
Rs. 4.00 to Rs. 12.00. The steep hike would impose 
an additional burden on PTI of Rs. 6.225 lacs and on 
UNI Rs. 2.5 lacs a year. 

Classification BsS 

The majority report without any justification or 
reasons created a new class. I think the gross re¬ 
venue of Rs. 13.00 crores and above was not there 
in the tentative proposals. This will hurt the PTI 
most because they would be regarding this new gross 
I adopt the same objection as I have in the case of 
newspaper establishments to the principles adopted by 
the majority report with regard to gross revenue and 
classification and to other grounds that mutatis mutan¬ 
dis apply to the case of Agencies. 

Prospective Effect 

A major change in ,'mp'oyee grouping is upgrada- 
tion of the category of Editor from Group 1A to 
Group I with the provision that Editor’s salary should 
not be less than Rs. 4500. In the Palekar Award, 
Chief of Tl'visional Bureau and Editor were grouped 
under 1-A, apparently because their functions are 
more or less of similar nature. These aie decisions 
arrived at without evidence or material to justify 
their hig, “r skill 'xperience, education etc. This 
existing categorisation have been disturbed. A 
one year concession has been given to newspapers of 
Class VII—X with regard to the date of giving effect 
to the recommendations because of their financial 
constraints. But with regard to such financial con¬ 
straint no such exception has been made in case of 
news agencies. That this is so is even admitted by 
the Wage Boards under para 7.1 of chapter VII of 
the proposed recommendations. PTI and UNI have 
run up a huge deficit preventing any fall back on cash 
balances. They have no mechanism by which they 
can raise their tariff rates retrospectively to make 
good the additional expenditure. In such scenario a f 
concession of one year accorded by the majority 
report to certain categories of newspapers with re¬ 
gard to the date of effect of the recommendations 


should have at least been extended to agencies also. 
This however would only minimise the effect of the 
blow imposed by the Wage Board to minimal extent. 
But in my view the date of implementation should be 
prospective to be effective from the date of notifica- 
ion of the Central Government under Section 12 of 
the Working Journalist Act and that would be some 
consideration shown to these loss making Agencies, 
to the extent that burden on arrears payment will not 
be there. 

Conclusion 

I wish to express my regret again at the fact that 
I am unable to agree with the recommendations of 
the majority of the Boards. The recommendations 
are patently unjust and are injurious to the long-term 
interests of the industry and the economy on a whole. 
By seeking to create an island of high wage they will 
create widespread discontent and affect morale across 
the public and private sectors. By failing to consi¬ 
der depreciation as a charge before imposing addi¬ 
tional financial burden they will reverse the process 
of modernisation which is taking roots in the news¬ 
paper industry and is so vital for the industry, the 
reading public and the nation on a whole. By several 
of their recommendations, the boards have effectively 
rung the death knell for the small and language news¬ 
papers who are suffering from several handicaps. The 
burden imposed on them cannot be borne by their 
slender frame. The recommendations will retard 
future employment and encourage manpower reduc¬ 
tion in large and medium newspaper establishments. 

I sincerely trust that the Government will see the 
deleterious effects of these recommendations and 
make the necessary changes before issuing the re¬ 
quired notification under the Act. 

The mi umuni charge required in the recommen¬ 
dations of the wage board are : 

(1) Depreciation must be allowed as deduction 
while determining the capacity to pay of the news¬ 
paper industry. Similarly investment allowance 
reserve which is necessarily to be invested in the 
business or kept in deposit with IDBI must be allow¬ 
ed. 

(2) A reasonable return must be allowed to emp¬ 
loyers—not less than a 14 per cent post tax return 
on networth—at the time of allowing the wage 
increase to the employers. 

(3) The classification of newspaper establishments 
must be based not on Gross Revenue but value 
added i.e. Gross Revenue less newsprint cost. 

(4) The classification ranges must be increased by 
at least two times having regard to the general in¬ 
crease in costs more particularly the newsprint cost. 

(5) The City Compensatory Allowance must be 
dropped as an illogical answer to the problems of 
regional differences in cost of living. Wages must be 
referred on region cum industry basis. A blanket 
reduetton of 20 to 50% must be given in the scales 
of pay for low cost centres as opposed to metropolitan 
cities. 
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(6) The scales of pay must be substantially revised 
down in confirmity with the prevailing rate of wages 
having regard to the smaller size of the newspaper 
establishments across the spectrum. The increments 
proposed must be sealed down and the fitment in¬ 
crements which are not justified must be discovered. 

(7) The draconian measure of clubbing as proposed 
must be removed and the strict test of functional in¬ 
tegrality well accepted by Supreme Court in a series 
of cases must be continued. 

Sdj- 

(Basudev Ray) 

Member Wage Board for Working Journalist 


P S. : Please see postscript page No. 100 onwards. 

I have gone through the contents and the views ex¬ 
pressed by the Basudev Ray, Member Wage Board for 
Working Journalist and concur in totality with him. 


Sd|- 

(Surej Menka) 
Member Wage Board for Non-Journalist 



EXHIBIT-1 


THE STATESMAN LTD. 
POST BOX NO. 272 G 80 
REGD. OFFICE 

4, CHOWRINGHEE SQUARE 
CALCUTTA 700001 
TEL. 27-1000-1009 

December 9, 1988 


The Hon’ble Chairman, 

Wage Boards for Working Journalists and Non- 
Journalist Employees, 

9th Floor, ‘A’ Wing, 

Lok Nayak Bhavan, 

New Delhi. 

Dear Hon’ble Chairman, 

We wish to draw your kind attention to the follow¬ 
ing important points while deliberating on the tenta¬ 
tive proposals and comments thereon : 

1. It is necessary for the Wage Boards to con¬ 
sider the burden and capacity to pay on the 
basis of tentative proposals before applying 
their mind on any changes to tentative pro¬ 
posals. 

The tentative proposals have been pub¬ 
lished, inter alia, with a view to enable the 
ascertainment of the additional financial 
burden caused by the proposals and the 
capacity of the industry to bear the same. 
Any decision to modify the tentative propo¬ 
sals—whether it leads to increased or re¬ 
duced burden on the industry—can only be 
taken after a consideration of the burden 
caused by (he tentative proposals and the 
capacity to pay. 

Individual employers and employers’ or¬ 
ganisation, we were informed during the last 
Wage Board meeting, have submitted work¬ 
ings of additional financial burden and capa¬ 
city to pay in Proformae Nos. TP1. TP2 
and TP3 as required by the Wage Board 
Secretariat. These have not been summaris¬ 
ed and presented to the Wage Board mem¬ 
bers yet. 

2. The tentative proposals have been drafted 
in a particular order. A logical considera¬ 
tion of the several proposals including their 
interconnection will require that a proper 
order of priority be established for consi¬ 
deration of various proposals by the Wage 
Boards. 

No such order of priority has been es¬ 
tablished. On the contrary, proposals appear 


to be picked at random for dismission. Sec¬ 
tion III of the tentative proposals dealing 
with grouping of employees has been taken 
up for discussion first. On the contrary, wc 
feel that proposals cm scales of pay, D. A. 
and other allowances, and its relation to 
paying capacity should be taken up first. It 
is difficult to agree or disagree on Proof 
Readers, or any other category for that 
matter, being moved one scale up or down 
without knowing the financial effect of such 
proposals. The order of subjects chosen, 
unless properly defined in advance may end 
up being arbitrary and illogical. This is un¬ 
likely to lead to proper decisions on the in¬ 
dividual proposals. 

The employers’ representatives fear that 
significant proposals, like paying capacity, 
return, etc., calls for considerable discus¬ 
sions and weighty evidence and if they are 
taken for discussion last there will be in¬ 
sufficient time for proper application of 
mind. There nitty even be an attempt to 
rush through these proposals as it hap¬ 
pened at the time when tentative proposals 
were drawn up. 

3. The discussions at the recent Wage Board 
meetings have tended to lack direction. 
For example, on November 30 and Decem¬ 
ber 1, for nearly two days, the proposals 
for regrouping of only a few categories of 
Journalist employees were discussed. At the 
end of two days, no final decision was taken. 
Thus the two days meeting did not produce 
any conclusive result and this too when we 
arc fighting against time. 

4. We suggest that abstracts be prepared of die 
comments received from employers’ and 
their organisations and employees’ organi¬ 
sations. Also a list of points for decision be 
drawn up. This is absolutely essential for 
focussing attention on key issues involved 
and to direct the discussions at the Wage 
Board meetings to logical conclusions, as 
expeditiously as possible. We should have 
them in hand well in advance of the meet¬ 
ing so that meaningful discussion and pro¬ 
per application of mind takes place. 
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5. Wc also consider it necessary that an 
attempt should be made to bring the dis¬ 
cussions on a given proposal to a logical 
conclusion by taking a vote of the members 
present and record the voting. On the con¬ 
trary, discussions on individual topics were 
responded after they had apparently con¬ 
cluded, as it happened on the last occasion 
at Delhi on November 30 and December 1. 

6. We request most hubmly that minutes and 

the working papers on which deliberations 
are to lake place may please reach members 
a few days before the meeting takes place 
and not placed during the meeting itself as 
it is often happening. We can hardly exa¬ 
mine the subjects, complicated as they are, 
on the table. 

7. We submit that even issue be decided on 
merits and such member’s opinion recorded 
in the minutes. If there is no unanimity on 
the proposals it has to be so recorded and 
proposals finalised on the basis of proper 
voting—since they are decisions of the Wage 
Boards. 

It is imperative in the interests of justice and 
speedy completion of work that proper and effective 
procedures are followed by the Wage Boards in their 
deliberations. We, therefore, suggest that the follow¬ 
ing procedure may please by followed : 

1. The Chart showing the burden caused by 
the tentative proposals and the industry’s 
capacity to pay (including return) should 
be prepared by the Secretariat without any 
delay and immediately circulated to mem¬ 
bers for their close examination. Thereafter 
this should be taken up for discussion by 


the Wage Boards before considering other 
proposals. Necessary papers should reach 
the members well before the meeting starts. 

2. The order in which the tentative proposal:, 
should be taken up for discussion may 
please be determined immediately and this 
should be followed strictly. 

3. An abstract of comments received from 
employers and employees should be made 
available to the members before taking up 
the proposals for discussion. This should 
reach the membert before the actual date 
of the meeting. 

4. Points for decisions should be drawn up in 
respect of each proposal and voting must 
take place on these points. 

5. Discussions on individual proposals must be 
conclusive and voting should be taken 
immediately after the conclusion of the dis¬ 
cussions. 

We trust that the Hon’ble Chairman will initiate 
immediate and necessary steps to ensure that the 
above procedures are followed by the Wage Boards. 
This will help ensure justice for all concerned. 

This letter is written not in a spirit of complaint 
but with the sole intention to help you to successfully 
complete the work taken in hand and for which you 
are in no way less devoted than anybody else and are 
taking unlimited pains. We assure you of our sincerest 
co-operation. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Basudev Ray) 

Member Wage Board for Working Journalists 



EXHIBIT-.2 


TOTAL PAY IN COMPARABLE EMPLOYMENTS ACROSS INDUSTRIES CPI 5 


Particulars 

Newspaper 
Class I 
establ’shm.-. 

Sugar 

Ccmcnl 

Steels 

Bank 

Centi a 1 

Govt. 


Rs. P. 

Rs. P. 

Rs. P. 

Rs. P. 

Rs. P. 

Rs. p. 

Unskilled Worker 

1555.50 

1117.89 

1448.CO 

1706 00 

... 

1107.63 

Peon 

1555.50 

1137.10 

1477.43 

1706.00 

1200.20 

1107.63 

Clerk 

1058.00 

1439.12 

1530.10 

1785.00 

1295.64 

1490.00 

Stenographer . 

2127.50 

1415.05 

1608.35 

1800.00 

1694.76 

2026.58 

Typist 

1850.00 

1212.90 

1551 .10 

1785.50 

1275.64 

1490.00 

Car Driver 

1858.00 

1212.90 

1563.10 

1785.50 

1590.42 

1490:00 


NOTE : 

♦Steel Industry settlement is at CPI BIO. To arrive at emolument at CPI-752 an amount of Rs. 95.70 has to be deducted from the 
total pay indicated above. 
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EXHIBIT—3 

WAGE INCREASE AS A PERCENTAGE OF EXISTING EMOLUMENTS AT ENTRY LEVEL 


CLASS 


GROUPS - 

I II 


WORKING JOURNALISTS 
1 


IA 



94 

85 

IB 



88 

76 

2 . 



04 

74 

2A 



80 

69 

3 . 



76 

65 

3A 



69 

57 

4 



40 

31 

FACTORY 

1 . 



61 

52 

2 . 



65 

55 

3 . 



62 

52 

4 . 



59 

49 

5 . 



54 

44 

6 . 



50 

40 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

1 

2 . 

84 

73 

2A . 

• 

• 

77 

87 

3 . 

. 

• 

65 

54 

4 

. 

. 

61 

52 

5 . 

. 

. 

60 

51 

6 . 

. 

. 

55 

44 

7 . 

. 


50 

40 


III 

IV 

V 

VI 

81 

78 

68 

61 

73 

69 

68 

64 

71 

73 

71 

61 

64 

60 

51 

42 

61 

57 

53 

44 

53 

56 

50 

40 

25 

34 

30 


47 

53 

48 

40 

51 

48 

44 

37 

48 

45 

41 

33 

44 

41 

38 

30 

38 

40 

33 

24 

35 

31 

27 

21 


69 

65 

55 

43 

63 

59 

47 

40 

50 

46 

55 

42 

47 

53 

48 

40 

46 

42 

40 

29 

40 

36 

34 

24 

35 

31 

27 

21 


VII VIII VI VII 

IX IX 


61 


57 

58 

55 

63 

54 

59 

46 

63 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

29 

29 

47 

37 

33 

32 

52 

24 

22 

23 

43 

hi 

22 

20 

29 

30 

20 

21 

32 

28 

22 

21 

35 

24 

21 

21 

36 

20 

22 

23 

36 

21 

23 

24 

37 


46 

41 

40 

44 

43 

0 

0 

0 

34 

0 

32 

39 

30 

29 

24 

27 

24 

20 

21 

25 

20 

21 

22 

31 

21 

23 

24 

37 
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EXHIBIT 4 

WAGE INCREASE as percentage of existing emoluments 
FOR AN EMPLOYEE WITH FIVE YEARS EXPERIENCE 


CLASS 


GROUPS 


I H 


WORKING JOURNALISTS 
1 


IA 

51 

45 

IB . 

64 

10 

2 . 

54 

45 

2A 

43 

63 

3 . 

68 

28 

3A 

52 

41 

4 . 

42 

16 

FACTORY 



1 . 

49 

36 

2 . 

41 

33 

3 . 

39 

29 

4 . 

35 

27 

5 . 

33 

24 

6 . 

41 

32 

ADMINISTRATIVE 



1 



2 . 

54 

45 

2A 

53 

43 

3 . 

45 

34 

4 . 

46 

57 

5 . 

48 

29 

6 . 

48 

38 

7 . 

41 

32 


III IV V VI 


42 

41 

48 

30 

38 

35 

35 

41 

48 

30 

37 

28 

34 

31 

35 

26 

31 

28 

27 

30 

38 

38 

28 

21 

15 

14 

11 

6 

31 

31 

26 

19 

38 

25 

%1 

17 

26 

21 

21 

20 

21 

21 

26 

17 

27 

27 

23 

15 

28 

25 

23 

13 


41 

43 

36 

60 

38 


35 

26 

36 


33 

21 

39 

32 

26 

17 

26 

22 

29 

20 

34 

31 

28 

20 

28 

25 

23 

1 


VII 

VIII 

VI 

IX 

VII 

IX 

34 




41 

67 

29 

39 

34 

39 

23 

45 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

1 

19 

2 

24 

22 

18 

29 

11 

1 1 

9 

20 

13 

9 

9 

10 

17 

10 

7 

11 

14 

7 

10 

13 

14 

9 

10 

12 

12 

8 

6 

21 

11 

12 

14 

27 


26 

20 

17 

21 

22 

0 

0 

0 

15 

14 

13 

25 

17 

16 

16 

16 

15 

11 

6 

9 

15 

9 

10 

19 

11 

12 

14 

27 
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EXHIBIT—5 

WAGE INCREASE AS A PERCENTAGE OF EXISTING EMOLUMENTS FOR AN EMPLOYEE WITH TEN YEAR'S 

EXPERIENCE 


GROUPS 




CLASS 


1 

II 

Ilf 

IV V 

vr vii vm vi vii 


WORKING JOURNALISTS 


i 

1A 

IB . 



22 

22 

21 

18 

17 

19 

15 

16 

15 

16 

16 

12 

11 

14 

15 

18 

20 

2 . 



29 

21 

19 

15 

16 

15 

18 

22 

14 

23 

2A 



22 

19 

21 

17 

21 

17 

20 

0 

0 

0 

3 . 



24 

20 

18 

17 

15 

12 

14 

14 

14 

15 

3A 



31 

21 

22 

19 

15 

10- 

9 

13 

10 

. 18 

4 



21 

17 

19 


17 

8 

8 

8 

10 

8 

FACTORY 

1 


• 

26 

19 

20 

19 

20 

12 

12 

10 

14 

11 

2 . 



22 

21 

17 

18 

17 

11 

12 

14 

10 

14 

3 



22 

10 

10 

17 

19 

12 

9 

10 

13 

13 

4 . 



21 

19 

17 

19 

17 

14 

11 

12 

11 

11 

5 . 



23 

19 

20 

15 

17 

12 

12 

10 

10 

9 

6 . 



35 

26 

22 

20 

17 

9 

6 

5 

5 

16 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

1 

2 

32 

24 

21 

19 

19 

17 

16 

13 

12 

14 

2A 

, 

. 

29 

20 

22 

18 

22 

15 

12 

0 

0 

0 

3 . 


. 

27 

23 

23 

19 

14 

11 

16 

15 

17 

’ 10 

4 . 



25 

24 

20 

21 

20 

12 

10 

13 

9 

11 

5 . 

, 

. 

10 

18 

15 

17 

17 

0 

10 

9 

6 

9 

6 . 

. 


34 

25 

21 

23 

23 

14 

10 

6 

6 

8 

7 . 

• 


29 

24 

20 

20 

17 

9 

6 

5 

5 

16 
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Exhibit 5A 

Increase in diu'erent groups 

(Class IA under Palekar Recommendation which becomes Class III in proposed Recommendations under Wage Board) 
____ effective from 1st January 1988 

Minimum Maximum 


Group 


FY-1 . 


FY-II .... 

FY-IH 

FY-1V 

FY-V 

FY-VI 

Adm. IV 

Adm. V 

Adm. VI . 

Adm. VII 
Proof reader 
(Working Jouanalist) 

Group IV (Under Palekar) 
Group IIIA 
(Proposed) . 
Sub-Editor/Reporter III 


Under 
Palekar 
Basic+DA -f 
VDA-j-HRA 
NSA + I.R. 

1442.70 "" 


1305.60 

1275.10 

1244.60 

1188.10 
1129.75 
1442.70 
1269.00 
1198.80 
1129.75 


Under 
Proposed 
Basic -f-CCA 
HRA+NSA 
NSA 

(without DA) 

2069.90 

(FY-1) 

1982.60 
(FY-1A) 

1831.40 

1766.60 ' 
1691.00 

1572.20 

1469.60 

1982.60 
1745.00 

1599.20 

1469.60 


Amount 

Under 

Under 

Under 

increased 

Palekar 

proposed 

increased 

by Basic ;-DA + 

HRA-fNSA 

by 


DA+HRA 

(without DA) 



NSA-HR 



626.30 

2451.60 

3950.00 

1498.40 



(FY-1) 


539.90 


3720.00 

1268.40 



(FY-1 A) 


525.80 

2280.80 

3365.00 

1084.20 

491.50 

2)19.30 

3300.20 

1180.SO 

446.40 

2088.80 

3030.20 

941.40 

3S4.10 

1834.68 

2814.20 

979.52 

339.85 

1460.52 

2198.60 

718.08 

539.90 

2433.30 

3685.00 

1251.70 

476.00 

1915.20 

2853.00 

936.80 

400.40 

1569.58 

2436.20 

866.62 

339.85 

1480.52 

2198.60 

718.08 


comparative of salary payable 

Class as per Palekar —IB 

Existing salary as per Palekar 

GROUP IB (Spl. Correspondents, Asstt. 


. . 1461.00 2069.00 608.00 2567.50 4065.00 1497.50 

♦ « 1705.00 2468.60 763.60 3451.00 4735.00 1274.00 

UNDER PALEKAR VIS-A-VIS UNDER PROPo7f^BICI 3AWAT SC'A1 EsToR 
WORKING JOURNALISTS 


Editors etc.) 

HR.A. 


Class as per Bachawat-II 
Proposed salary as per Bachawat 


H.R.A. C.C.A. 


Start . 

After 3 yrs.. 
After 6 yrs. 


Difference 

Amount 


233 712 123 
237 712 128 
547 712 128 


Group II (Chief Sub Editors, Chief Reporters, etc.) 
Start . . 1400 210 712 128 

After 3 yrs.. 1520 237 712 128 

After 6 yrs.* 1960 294 712 128 

Group IIA (Sr. Correspondents, Sr. Sub-Editors etc.)) 
Start. . 1100 165 646 101 

After 3 yrs. 1325 199 712 122 

After 6 yrs. 1563 237 712 128 

Group III (Reporters, Sub-Editors etc.) 

Start . . 1000 150 615 92 

After 3 yrs.. 1195 179 712 110 

After 6 yrs. 1400 210 712 129 


Group III (Prof. Readers) 
Start . . 800 

After 3 yrs. 910 
After 6 yrs.. 1045 


D.A. & night shift allowance not include under proposed wages. 










COMPARATIVE OF SALARY/WAGES PAYABLE UNDER PALEKAR VIS-A-VIS UNDER PROPOSD BACHAWAT SCALE FOR 
Class as per Palckar— IB non-Journalist Class as per Bachawat-II 

_Exiling salary as per Palek ar Proposed salary as per Bachawat 



Basic 

I.R. 

D.A. 





... - 


Differences 


H.R.A. 

Total 

Basic 

H.R.A. 

C.C.A. 

Total - 








Amount 

% 

GR. Ill (Personal Assistant, Aevt. 


) 








At start 

810 

122 

544 

74 

1390 

1285 

170 

50 

2105 

515 

32.7 

After 3 yrs.. 

930 

140 

615 

35 

1770 

1570 

177 

30 

2137 

427 

24.1 

After 6 yrs.. 

1860 

159 

646 

97 

1962 

2035 

185 

50 

2280 

320 

16.7 

GR. IV (Sr. 

Clerk, 

Assistant Stenographers etc.) 








At start 

770 

116 

584 

71 

1541 

1300 

168 

50 

2012 

471 

30.3 

After 3 yrs.. 

840 

126 

584 

77 

1627 

1885 

170 

50 

2105 

478 

29.3 

After 6 yrs.. 

990 

149 

615 

91 

1845 

1970 

177 

50 

2197 

332 

19.0 

GR. V (Jr. Clerk, typist etc.) 










At start 

670 

100 

584 

62 

1416 

1565 

141 

50 

1756 

340 

24.01 

After 3 yrs.. 

57) 

113 

584 

69 

1517 

1620 

145 

50 

1816 

293 

19.71 

After 6 yrs.. 

838 

126 

584 

77 

1625 

1675 

151 

50 

1876 

251 


GR. VI (Semi-Clerck, Bill Collector) 










At start 

610 

92 

584 

56 

1342 

1430 

129 

50 

1609 

267 

19.89 

After 6 yrs.. 

652 

98 

584 

60 

1394 

1468 

132 

50 

1650 

256 

18.38 

After 6 yrs.. 

695 

104 

584 

64 

1447 

1506 

136 

50 

1692 

245 

16.9? 

GR. VII (Peons, Darwans, Sweepers) 










At start 

550 

90 

517 

51 

1208 

1300 

117 

50 

1467 

259 

21.44 

ofter 3 yrs. 

589 

90 

5)7 

54 

1250 

.1332 

520 

50 

3502 

252 

20.16 

After 6 yrs.. 

629 

94 

584 

58^ 

1365 

1396 

126 

50 

1572 

207 

15.16 


*D.A. & Eight shift allowance not included under proposed salaries/wages. 


COMPARATIVE OF SALARY/WAGES UNDER PALEKAR VIS-A-VIS UNDER PROFOSED BACHAWATfSCALES FOR 

PRESS STAFF 

Class as per Palekar-IB Class as per Bachawat-II 

Existing salary as per Palekar Proposed salary as per Bachawats 


Basic I.R. 

D.A. 

H.R.A. 

Total 

Basic 

H.R.A. 

C.C.A. 

Total 

Differences 

Amount % 

GR. I (Managers.) 

At start .350 90 

317 

51 

1200 

1300 

117 

50 

1457 

209 

21. 

After 3 yrs.. 589 90 

317 

34 

1230 

1332 

120 

90 

1500 

252 

20. 

After 6 yrs.. 629 94 

584 

58 

1365 

1396 

126 

50 

1572 

207 

15. 

GR V .'Packer, Proof Filler) 

At start . 600 90 

317 

35 

1262 

1410 

127 

50 

1587 

325 

25.7 

After 3 yrs.. 675 101 

584 

62 

1422 

1465 

132 

50 

1647 

225 

15.0 

After 6 yrs.. 752 115 

304 

69 

1310 

1575 

142 

50 

1767 

249 

16.4 

GR. IV (Asstt. Machtneman, Asstt. Fitter etc.) 
At start 650 97 584 

60 

139 

1525 

137 

50 

1712 

321 

23.0 

After 3 yrs.. 740 111 

584 

58 

1509 

1590 

143 

50 

1783 

280 

13.6 

After 6 yrs.. 840 126 

584 

77 

1627 

1720 

155 

50 

1825 

198 

12.1 

GR. IU (Carpenter, Dark Room Asstt, 
At start . 675 • 101 

. etc.) 

584 

62 

1422 

1580 

142 

50 

1772 

350 

24.6 

After 3 yrs.. 765 115 

584 

70 

1534 

1645 

148 

50 

1843 

309 

20.12 

After 6 yrs.. 865 130 

584 

80 

1659 

1810 

154 

50 

1914 

255 

15.37 

GR. IV ( Paster etc.) 

At start . 700 105 

584 

64 

1453 

1200 

162 

50 

2012 

559 

38.47 

After 3 yrs.. 805 121 

584 

74 

1384 

1885 

170 

50 

2105 

521 

32.35 

After 6 yrs.. 900 135 

615 

83 

1783 

1970 

177 

50 

2197 

464 

26.77 

GR. I (Offset Printers etc.) 

At start . "170 116 

584 

71 

1541 

1900 

171 

50 

2121 

530 

37.63 

After 3 yrs.. 875 131 

615 

80 

1701 

1995 

180 

50 

2225 

524 

30.80 

After 6 yrs.. 1010 152 

616 

93 

1901 

2020 

186 

50 

2328 

427 

22.46 


♦D.A. & Night Shift allowance not included under proposed salaries/wages. 







EXHIBIT—6 


Selected Financial data far selected Public Sector Companies for the year 1987-88 


SI. Name of the Company 

No. 



Total Capital 
Employed 

Net worth 

Net sales 

1. Mazagaon Dock Limited .... 



105996 

4825 

33290 

2. Bharat Earth Moveis Limited, Bangalore 



72505 

22449 

48019 

3. Bharat Electronics ..... 



75916 

18771 

35872 

4. Hindustan Teleprinters Limited 


• 

4212 

1653 

1924 

5. M.R.L. 



62212 

16659 

119880 

6. Hindustan Paper Corporation Limited 



, 92807 

34326 

5044 

7. Hindusta n Newsprint Ltd. 


• 

13523 

5721 

7210 

8. Engineers India Ltd. Corp. 


• 

12667 

7239 

5820 

9. Cement Corporation of India .... 


• 

60947 

22921 

18489 

10. Bharat Aluminium Company 



25743 

15885 

27358 

11 . Air India Corporation .... 



157137 

43266 

91129 

12. I.T.I. 



105104 

22633 

50848 

1 3. Bharat Petroleum Corpn Pharmaceuticals Ltd. . 

• • • • 


106715 

33594 

372446 

1 4. SAIi. 



955384 

426628 

486049 

15. C.I.L. 



802522 

401639 

9526 

16. Bennett Coleman and Company* 



4747 

1757 

10750 

17. Newspaper Industry**. 



15470 

5067 

49805 

*For the year 1986 

**For the year 1985 as per INS sample. 
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EXHIBIT—7 


DA under various systems for an increase in CPI by 10% for an year (Say from 752 to 827) 


Basic 

existing 

DA 







DA as per old system 


DA as per new system 

DA as per 
PSU 

DA 







Rate 

Amount 

Rate 

Amount 


1000 


. 




• 

1.3* 

98 

1.33 

100 

125 

1250 




- 



1.33 

100 

1.66 

125 

125 

1600 

• 

• 


« 


• 

1.5# 

113 

1.66 

125 

125 

2100 

• 

• 


« 


• 

1.66 

125 

1.68 

126 

125 

2800 

• 

• 





1.83 

137 

2.23 

167 

125 

3500 




. 



1.83 

137 

2.79 

209 

125 

5000 


. 



. 


1.83 

137 

2.99 

224 

125 
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EXHIBIT 8 


EXHIBIT 9 


SCALES OF PAY 


Comparison of Recommendations with A1NEF Demand 
Administrative 


Group 

Basic AINEF 
©CPI-400 

AINEF 
Neutralised 
as per 

recommenda¬ 

tions 

Basic 

recommen¬ 

dations 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

Class IC/I 




7 

1100 

1568 

1355 

6 

1190 

1696 

1495 

5 

1275 

1817 

1630 

4 

1350 

1809 

1875 

3 

1410 

1889 

1975 

2A 



2400 

2 

1500 

2010 

2750 

Class : I/IV 

7 

795 

1246 

1190 

6 

850 

1211 

1310 

5 

925 

1318 

1430 

4 

1005 

1432 

1650 

3 

1095 

1560 

1720 

2A 



2090 

2 

1200 

1710 

2400 

Class : VTI/IX 

7 

580 

909 

800 

6 

635 

995 

918 

5 

690 

1081 

1010 

4 

760 

1191 

1190 

3 

820 

1169 

1360 

2 

885 

1261 

1500 


Note : 

C=b 4-b x 272/480 x applicable neutralisation rate as per 
Recommendations Col. 1(a). 


SCALES OF PAY 

Comparison of Recommendations f with ATNEF Demand 
FACTORY 


Group 

Basic AINEF 
@UT=480 

AINEF 
Neutralised 
as per 

Recommenda¬ 

tions 

BASIC 

Recommen¬ 

dations 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

Class : 1C/1 

6 

1100 

1568 

1355 

5 

1160 

1653 

1475 

4 

1220 

1739 

1585 

3 

1280 

1715 

1650 

2 

1340 

1796 

1715 

1 

1400 

1876 

1975 

1A 

1470 

1970 

1875 

Class : I/IV 

6 S 

795 

1246 

1190 

5 

840 

1197 

1310 

4 

885 

1261 

1400 

3 

930 

1325 

1460 

2 

975 

1389 

1520 

1 

1020 

1454 

1735 

1A 

1070 

1525 

1650 

Class : vn/IX 

6 

580 

909 

800 

5 

610 

956 

875 

4 

640 

1003 

965 

3 

670 

1050 

1025 

2 

700 

1097 

1070 

1 

740 

1159 

1180 

1A 

790 

1238 

1125 
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EXHIBIT 10 


Inter Group Differentials w ithin A class Comparaison of 
Recommendations with AJNEF Demand Administrative 


Present/Proposed Class 

Between Group 2 & 3 



AINEF 

Recommen¬ 

dations 

IC/I 

90 


775 

IB/II 

100 


750 

iA/m 

120 


725 

I/IV 

105 


680 

n/v 

75 


310 

in/vi 

95 


220 

IV/VH 

100 


240 

v/vrn 

70 


150 

VI/IX 

70 


140 

VII/X 

65 


140 


m 
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EXHIBIT II 


Ratio of Salary of Highest GroupjLowest Group within a class comparison of Reccnunendations with AINEF Demand 


AINEF Demand Recommendations 


Class 




Lowest 

group 

min 

Highest 

group 

min 

Ratio of 

C/b 

Lowest 

group 

min 

Highest 

group 

min 

Ratio of 
c/b 

(a) 




(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(f) 

(8) 

ADMINISTRATIVE 










IC/I 




1100 

1500 

1.36 

1355 

2750 

2.03 

IB/m 




1000 

1400 

1.40 

1300 

2635 

2.03 

IA/m 




855 

1300 

1.52 

1245 

2525 

2.03 

ipy 




795 

1200 

1 .51 

1190 

2400 

2 02 

n/v 




745 

1100 

1.48 

1185 

1960 

1.73 

m/vi 




705 

1050 

1.49 

1080 

1800 

1.07 

IV/VII . 




670 

1020 

1.52 

1025 

1650 

1.61 

v/vm 




635 

945 

1.49 

855 

1550 

1.81 

VI/IX 




605 

930 

1.54 

800 

1300 

1.88 

vin/ix . 




580 

885 

1.53 

800 

1500 

1.88 

FACTORY 










icyi ... 




1100 

1470 

1.34 

1355 

1975 

1.46 

ib/h 




1000 

1300 

1.30 

1300 

1900 

1.46 

iA/m 




855 

1125 

1.32 

1245 

1800 

1.45 

I/IV ... 




795 

1070 

1.35 

1190 

1735 

1.46 

n/v 




745 

990 

1.33 

1135 

1635 

1.44 

m/vi 




705 

950 

1.35 

1080 

1575 

1.46 

rv/vn 




670 

910 

1.36 

1025 

1425 

1.39 

v/vn 




635 

815 

1.38 

855 

1225 

1.45 

VI/IX 

• 

• 

• 

605 

820 

1.36 

800 

1180 

1.48 

vn/ix . 



. 

580 

790 

1.36 

800 

1180 

1.48 
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EXHfBIt—12 

Increments in Comparable Employments Across Industries 


Particulars 

Newspaper 

Class I 
establishment 

Sugar 

Cement 

Steel 

Bank 

Centiri Govt. 


Rs. P. 

Rs. P. 

Rs. P. 

Rs. P. 

Rs. P. 

Rs. P. 

Unskilled Worker . 

35.00 

10.00 

8.00 

20.00 


8.00 

Peon 

35.0b 

25.00 

11.00 

20.00 

20.00 

8.00 

Clerk 

60.00 

25.00 

16.00 

43.00 

50.00 

20.00 

Stenographer 

85.00 

40.00 

32.00 

43.00 

50.00 

40.00 

Typist . 

60.00 

30.00 

20.00 

43.00 

50.00 

20.00 

Car Driver 

60.00 

30.00 

20.00 

43.00 

20.00 

20.00 



EXHIBIT—13 


Unrepresentative Nature of Sample Chosen by wage Boards for Assessing Burden and Capacity to Pay 


Class 


T . 
II . 
Hi • 

rv. 

v . 

VI . 

VII 

vra 

IX. 


No.ofestts 
in sample 


21 

6J 

61 

u 

41 

if 


Grouping 


12 (big) 

13 (medium) 
7 (small) 


32 


% Population 
profile@ 


38 

41 

22 

100 


4% 

7% 

89% 


100 % 


@As per Chapter III of the Report 
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Postscript to the note of dissent of Mr. Basudev Ray 

I bad expressed the hope in my note of dissent, 
while referring to the fact of late receipt of sections 
of draft report, that there may not be further revi¬ 
sions to the draft report. I felt justified in my hope 
since the draft report had been finalised during the 
meeting of the Wage Boards on May 10—12, 1989. 
It was, therefore, a matter of great surprise to me 
when I found that further changes have been made 
to the report contents by the time we met again for 
signing the report on May 25. 


on May 12, 1989, I attach copies of these state¬ 
ments to this note. In any case I have no time 
now left to deal with them because it has been 
unanimously decided by the Wage Boards to sign 
the Report today and submit it to the Government, I 
have no option but to file my note of decent in 
hurry. 

It is not as if there are no ether changes in 
the report. A new set of paragraphs are being 
added to deal with desk allowance. The paragraphs 
export the Senior Management of newspaper estab- 


One need not have taken objection to this if the 
changes were editorial or incidental to contents already 
agreed. On the contrary, the changes introduced 
am of a fundamental nature. They relate to issue 
as fundamental as capacity to pay. We are now 
confronted with the revised analysis of capacity to 
pay best on the data relating to 60 establishments as 
against 50 establishments earlier. No cogent and 
plausible reasons have been given for inclusion of 
ten additional establishments and for not including 
them in the earlier statement furnished to us for 
in l h Mav Meef ings. The basis o n which these 
10 have been selected is also not known. This is 
almost springing a total surprise to me. I do not know 
if this is not a violation of principles of elementary 
justice than what is known is that the result of this 
revised computation i's to eliminate the deficit which 
was reported against two classes when additional 
financial burden was earlier compared with gross 
profits. It is curious that the increase in sample 
size must have occurred in those classes which were 
previously showing a deficit. My suspicions <*ets 
confirmed when I realise that the establishments added 
to the sample in these classes are those whose gross 
profit is substantially higher than the additional finan¬ 
cial burden. _ The result, therefore, is that now all 

l 'f 6 u 'V he anaIysls havc a surplus offsetting 
additional burden against gross profits. Will I be 
wrong in concluding that all this has been product 
of an after thought and a clear design. 

I would like to believe that the addition to the 
sample was not intentional to show that all classes 

h,?rd,n I10Ug w CapaCity 1° bea . r the additi °nal financial 
burden However, the circumstances make the 

doubt* 1 t th f revised statements open to serious 
doubt. I, therefore, am left with no option but to 
continue to reply on statements 1 to 4 originally 
annexed to Chapter VIII of the Report as finalised 


Jishments to consider desk allowances for sub¬ 
editors. Either the Wage Board should have covinced 
itself of need for such an allowance and made 
a specific recommendation on the same or it 
should have refrained from making any re¬ 
commendation in this regard. The news agencies 
grouping has been changed new pay scale of the 
top class of newspaper establishments (viz. Bennelt 
Coiemen) with allowances have been fixed on 25th 
May, giving me no opportunity to examine them and 
react. There are a number of other changes to the 
finalised report which are too many to list here. 
It was not even possible for me to ascertain all the 
changes that have been made to finalised report 
since less than 24 hours were available between the 
placing of the revised report and the signing of the 
report. My inability to record my disent individually 
on these changes may not be misconstrued as 
acceptance. As this stage, I cannot but record my 
total disillusionment at the way, the proceedings of 
the Board are being conducted. I record my strong 
protest at this. 

I propose that the Government will call for the 
entire proceedings of the Wage Board and peruse 
the materials placed before the Board from time to 
time to ascertain their overall credibility before 
accepting the recommendations of the Wage Boards. 

Basdev Ray, 

Member, 

Wage Board for Working Journalist. 

I have gone through the contents and the views 
expressed by Mr. Basudev Ray, Member Wage Board 
for Working Journalists and concur in totality with 
him 

Sgroj Goenka, 
Member Wage Board for 
Non-Journalists. 
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STATEMENT I 


Statement showing class-whe all Indja average of financial burden vis a vis Gross profit per establishment during 1984-85 to 1986-87 

Figures in Lakhs 


SI. Class of 

No. of 

Average 

Average 

Ay rage • 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average Rate* 

No. estblish 

estts. 

Profi* per 

Profit per 

A Vjtional 

Profit per 

profit per 

Reserves & 

Depreciation 

ments 

Incl¬ 

year adter 

year after 

Annual 

y;ar after 

year after 

Surplus per 

per year 


uded 

adding, back 

a 'c.iing 

Financial 

adding back 

ading back 

Establishment 

Per Establish¬ 



I.A.R/Dev. 

backlnv. 

Dev 

IAityD.R. 

i.a.r./d.r. 

1984-85 to 

ment 



Rebate/Dev. 

All Reserve 

Bur en 

Donation & 

& Donation 

1986-87 

1984-85 to 



Donation & 

Rebate & 

pier 

Depreciaion 

& Net of 


1986-87 



Deprcc Na¬ 

Donation 

Establish¬ 

netof 

Average 





tion per es- 

per estab¬ 

ment 

average add. 

Additional 





tiblishraent 

lishment 


tional finan¬ 

Financial 





period 

period 


cial.burders 

Burden per 





1984-85 to 

1984-85 to 


per establish¬ 

establishment 




1986-87 

198g-87 


ment 





1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1 

I 

2 

579.20 

266.52 

348.85 

230.35 

—82.33 

1014.75 

312.68 

3.25 

2 

11 

4 

341.76 

171.36 

77.45 

264.31 

93.91 

493.14 

170.41 

2.80 

3 

III 

6 

119.84 

47.70 

40.67 

79.17 

7.03 

126.96 

71.12 

1.79 

4 

IV 

6 

41.72 

14.92 

20.62 

21.10 

—5.70 

57.69 

26.81 

2.15 

5 

V 

6 

8.22 

—3.03 

8.43 

—■0.26 

»-11.51 

—11.17 

11.39 

Free Resevc 

6 

VI. 

1- 

2.75 

090 

8.73 

—5.98 

—7.83 

—6.74 

1.86 

Free Reserve 

7 

VII 

4 

5.84 

2.95 

2 06 

3.78 

089 

10.21 

2.39 

3.53 

8 

vm 

2 

1.05 

-0.05 

0.79 

0.26 

—0.85 

0.61 

2.11 

0.55.1 

9 

IX 

1 

32 

4.19 

111.77 

4.02 

49.77 

0.29 

45.15 

3.90 

66.62 

3.73 

4.62 

Partnership firm no Reserve & Surplus. 
165.62 61.99 26.7 
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STATEMENT—11 

Statemtnt shoeing rata ofraturn with raferenci to gross profits after providing for additional financial burden out not depreciation 

Rupees in lakhs 

SI. Class No. of Average Average Aiditio- Aiditio- Average ' Average Average Average Retr.rr.cd Re- 

No. of Esta- Profit Profit nal profit profit profit Paid-up net worth on Paid- marks 

estibli- blish- Before aftertax annaul Annual after Tax aftertax Capital 1984-85 to up 

shment ments Tax P ryear Financial Financial Per year adding 1984-85 1 986-87 Capital 

iniclu- per year 1984-85 Burden Burden after Back to 

ded 1984-85 1986-87 netof adding I.A.R. 1986-87 

1986-87 tax I.A.R./Dr. Donation 

Donation Net of ad- 
41 Perfect ditionai 
amount Financial 
per Bata- burden 
blishment 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1 

I 

0 

261.95 

205.32 

348.35 

■573.03 

520 47 

247.44 

181.83 

1196.67 

136.03 

20 

2 

n 

4 

162.63 

109.90 

97.45 

64.89 

283.19 

218.30 

42.85 

536 00 

509.45 

40 

3 

m 

6 

45.27 

33.74 

40.67 

35.45 

107.30 

71.85 

83.09 

214.81 

81.56 

33 

4 

IV 

6 

12.75 

9.73 

20.62 

.i&jfli 

33.70 

20.39 

21.96 

79.65 

92.85 

25 


5 V 6 —5.24 —5.24 8.48 8.48 8.2T —0.27 8.90 —2.26 Pat net of a’d fin. 

Burden —vc 

6 VI 1 0.90 0.90 8.73 8.73 2.75 —5.98 21.80 15.06 Pat Net of add Fin. 

Burden—ve 

4 2.79 1.14 2.06 1.06 4.20 3.14 3.18 13.86 93.74 22 

2 —0.07 —0.66 0.79 0.57 0.77 0.20 0.34 0.95 58.82 20 

1 0 14 0.14 0.29 0.29 4.19 3.90 — 0 86 Net worth 

32 47.47 33.87 45.15 37.30 97.63 60 33 40 12 198.44 150 40 30 

(All 
India 
Average) 
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STATEMENT—III 

Gross Profits after providing for depreciation as also Additional Financial Burden 

Rupees in Lakhs 


Class No. of 

Average 

Average 

Rate 

Adili- Additio- Average 

Average 

Avtrr.ge 

Average 

Renan cn 

Return 

of Esta- 

Profit 

Profit 

of 

dotal nal 

Pott 

P.o.'it 

P.ti i up 

ml 

Paid-up 

on Net 

Esra- blish- 

Before 

After 

tax 

annual annual 

aft r 

aft.r tax 

Capital 

worth- 

Capital 

worth 

blish- m nts 

tax per 

tax per 


Finan- Finan 

tax per 

per years 

1984-85 

1984-85 



ment 

year 

year 


citl cial 

year .tf.er 

Aid 

to 

to 




1934-85 

1984-85 


B tr- B tr .e t 

t di tj 

B tek 

1935-87 

1936-87 




to 

to 


den net of 

back 

I.A.R./ 






1986-87 

1986-87 


iax 

I.A.R./ 

D.R. 










D.R.& 

don perest. 










Dona¬ 

Net. of 










tion per 

Additional 






Estt. Financial 


Burden 


0) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) (6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) (14) 

1 

I 

2 

261.95 

205.32 

348.35 

273.03 

210.44 

—52.89 

181.83 

1195.87 

Pat Net of add. 

Fin. Barden—ve. v.e. 

2 

II 

4 

166.63 

109.90 

72.45 

64.89 

43-4J- 

49.58 

42.85 

536.00 

115.70 9.25 

3 

in 

6 

45.27 

33.74 

40.67 

35.45 

36.17 

0.72 

88.09 

214.81 

0 82 0.34 

4 

IV 

6 

12.75 

9.73 

20.62 

18.31 

11.90 

—5.41 

21.96 

79.65 

Pat Net of add. 

Financial Burden—ve 

5 

V 

6 

615.24 

—2.24 

8.48 

8.48 

—3.03 

—11.51 

8.90 

—2.26 

Pat Net of Add 

Financial Burden—ve 

6 

VI 

1 

0.90 

0.90 

8.73 

8.73 

0.90 

—7.83 

21.80 

15.05 

Pat Net of Add. 

Financial Burden 

7 

vn 

4 

2.79 

1.14 

2.06 

1.06 

1.30 

0 25 

3.18 

13.36 

7.86 1.87 

8 

vin 

2 

—0.07 

—0.66 

0.79 

0.57 

—0.34 

-0.92 

0.34 

095 

Pat Net of Add 

Financial Burden—ve 

9 

IX 

1 

0.14 

0.14 

0.29 

0.29 

3.68 

3.39 

— 

—086 

— Net worth 


32 

(AUIndia 

Average) 

47.47 

33.87 

45.15 

37.30 

7 36.19 

-1.10 

40.12 

198.44 

—ve 

Pat Net of Add. 

Financial Burden—ve 
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ST ATEMBNT—IV 

Statement showing 1 rate of Return witk Reference to gross profits after providing for Resonsable Depredation as also 

Additional Financial Burden 


Rupees in Lakhs 


SI. 

Class 

No. of 

Average Average A c'itio 

- Additional Average Average 

Average average Return on Rem- 

No. 

of 

Estab- 

profit 

Profit 

nal 

annual 

profit 

profit after pail 

up Netowrth paid up arks 


Estblish- 

lishraents before tax aftertax financial financial after 

tax per 

Capital 1984-85 Capital 


raent 


per y^ar 

per year Burden 

Burden 

tax per 

year 

(1984-85 to 





1984-85 

1984-85 

net of 

year 

(Add back to 

1986-87 




to 

to 


tax 

after 

IAR & 

1986-87) 





1986-87 

1986-87 


adding 

Don. 











back 

Per Estt. 











IAR/DR 

net of 











Donation 

Addl. 











perestt. 

Financial 











Burden 




(0 

(2) 

(2) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

02) (13) 

1 

I 

2 

261.95 

205.32 

34885 2 

173 03 

313 08 

40 09 

181.83 

1196.67 

22.05 31 

2 

II 

4 

166.63 

109.90 

77.45 

64.89 

180 14 

115.25 

42.85 

536 00 

203.96 21 

3 

III 

6 

45.27 

33.74 

40.67 

35.45 j55 

-57.53 

22.08 

83 03 

214.81 

25.07 10 

4 

IV 

6 

12.75 

9.73 

20 62 

18.31 

20.45 

214 

21.96 

79.-65 

9.74 2.1 

5 

V 

6 

—5.24 

—5.24 

8.48 

3.48 

2.42 

—0 06 

8.90 

—2.26 

Pat Net Add. Fir. 
Burden—ve 

6 

VI 

1 

0.90 

0 90 

8.73 

8.73 

2.50 

—6.23 

21.80 

15.06 

Pat Net add. 

F inancial Burden—ve 

7 

VII 

4- 

2.79 

1.14 

2.06 

1.06 

1.30 

0.25 

3.18 

13.36 

7.86 1.1 

8 

VIII 

2 

—007 

—0.66 

079 

0.57 

0.09 

—0-48 

0.34 

0.95 

Pat Net Add. 
Financial Burden—ve 

9 

IX 

1 

0.14 

014 

0.29 

0.29 

3.68 

3.39 

— 

—0.86 

Net worth—ve. 



32 

47.47 

33.87 

45.15 

37.30 

56.86 

19.56 

4012 

198,44 

48.75 


AU India 
Average 
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SAROJ GOENKA 
INDIIAN EXPRESS 


The Hon’ble Chairman, 

Wage Boards for Working Journalists & 
Non-Journalist Newspaper Employees, 

9th Floor, ‘A’ Wing, 

Lok Nayak Bhavan, 

New Delhi-110003. 

Dear Hon’ble Chairman, 

Because of the illness of one of my family members, 
I have to leave the country at short notice. As such, 
I am unable to attend the meeting of the Wage 
Board scheduled for May 25 & 26. 

I have gone through the draft Report circulated to 
the members with great care. I have discussed the 
contents with my learned brother on the other Wage 
Board for Working Journalists, Mr. Basudev Ray. 
I am in full agreement with the views expressed in 


86055) 830112 

EXPRESS ESTATES 
MOUNT ROAD 
MADRAS BOMBAY 
May 12, 1989 

the Note of Dissent by Mr. Basudev Ray, including 
those in respect of matters concerning Non-Journalist 
Employees. You may kindly regard the said Note 
of Dissent as a Joint Note of Dissent by Mr. Basudev 
Ray and myself. 

Thanking you, 


Yours faithfully, 
Sd|- 

(Saroj Goenka) 
Member, 

Wage Board for Non-Journalist Employees. 


MGIPRRND—2484 Lab./89—Sec. VI D/S- 31-10-89—1500. 
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